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H  E  boDOur  of  baving  difcovered  the  great  a  Spanifli 
Archipelago  c£  the  CaFibbeo  iOaada,  md  of  having:  form/a  on 
fbriped  the  firft  iettlemcncs  on  thcrt,  is  due  to  J^^/^^^^"*^* 
Spain.     The  mod  advanced  of  thefe  from  thcr  Oronooko.. 
Americao  continent  is  called  TriRidad4    Colum*  j|^I,7hM 
bus  landed  on  it  in  1498,   when  he  dUcovered  the   been, 
Oronooko }  but  other  objefls  i0terfering,  both  the*  b"  mal« 
IQ^od  and  the  coafts  of  the  neighbouringcontiQent'  ^^^^* . 
were  at  that  time  negledted.     But  tUt  Ivftre  of  thr 
Vol.  IV.  B  .gfild^ 
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^  xn  ^  S^^^y  which  had  been  feen  from  a  diftancc  glitter- 
ing on  the  ftiore,  caufed  them  to  be  re-vifited  by 
rhc  nation  which  had  firft  made  the  difcovery. 
The  conqucft  of  thofe  immcnfe  regions,  which  arc 
watered  by  one  of  the  largeft  and  richeft  rivers  of 
the  univerfe,  was  refolved  upon  ;  and  the  ifland  of 
Trinidad,  fituatcd  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronpokoy 
was  peopled,  in  order  to  infure  and  facilitate  the 
execution  of  To  great  an  enterprife.  An  ifland  ha$ 
always  the  advantage  of  a  continent,  when,  having 
but  a  fmall  extent  of  country  to  defend,  it  has  a 
very  large  one  to  attack ;  as  .was  the  cafe  in  tbp 
prefent  inltance. 

The  river  Oronooko,  which,  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved, fprings  from  thje  Cordelcras,  after  being  in- 
creafed  in  a  courfe  of  five  hundred  and  feventy-five 
leagues  by  the  influx  of  a  great  number  of  rivers- 
of  diflTerent  ms^gnitude,  empties  itfclf  into  the 
ocean  by  more  than  fifty  channels.  Its  impetuo- 
fity  is  fo  great,  that  it  ftems  the  moft  powerful 
tides,  and  preferves  the  freflinefs  of  its  waters  to 
the  diftance  of  twelve  leagues  from  that  vaft  and 
deep  channel  within  which  it  was  confined.  But 
this  rapidity  is  not  always  equal,  and  owes  its  varia- 
tions to  a  circumftance,  perhaps,  entirely  peculiar. 
The  Oronooko,  in  the  month  of  April,  begins  to 
fwell,  and  continues  to  rife  during  five  months  ; 
the  fixth  it  remains  at  its  greateft  height ;  in 
Odober,  it  begins  to  fubfide,  and  falls  gradually 
till  the  month  of  March,  during  which  it  conti- 
nues in  a  fixed  Itate  of  its  greateft  diminution. 
Thefe  alternate  changes  are  regular  even  to  cer- 
tainty. This 
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Thi3  phoenomenon,  the  caufc  of  which  is  not  ^  ^^  ^ 
known,  feems  to  depend  much  more  on  the  fea 
than  on  the  land.     In  the  fix  months  that  the  river 
is  riHng,  the  hcmifphere  of  the  new  world  prefents 
nothing  but  feas,  at  leaft  but  little  land,  to  the 
perpendicular  adion  of  the  rays  of  the  fun.     In  the 
fix  months  of  it.s  fall,  America  exhibits  nothing 
but  dry  land  to  the  planet  by  which  it  is  illumi- 
natedw     The  fea,  at  this  time,  is  Icfs  fubjedt  to 
the  influence  of  the  fun,  or,  at  leaft,  its  current 
towards  the  eaftern  (bore  is  more  balanced,  more 
broken  by  the  land^  and  mull,  therefore,  leave  a 
freer  courfe  to  the  rivers^  which,  not  being  then 
fo  ftrongly  confined  by  the  fea,  cannot  be  fwelled 
but  by  rains>  or  by  the  melting  of  the  fnows  from 
the  Cordelcras.     Perhaps,  indeed,   the  rifing  of 
the  waters  of  the  Oronooko  may  depend  entirely 
on   the  rainy  feafon.     But  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  caufes  of  fo  fmgular  a  phcbno- 
menon,  it  would  be  neccfTary  to  confider,  how  far 
the  courfe  of  this  river  may  be  afFeftcd  by  that  of 
the  Amazons,  and  to  know  the  track  and  direction 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other.     From  the  differ- 
ence of  their   fituation,   their   fburce,   and   their 
opening  into  the  fea,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
caufe  of  fo  remarkable  a  diflference  in  the  periods 
of  their  flux  and  reflux  might  be  difcovcred.     All 
things  are  ctfnnefted  in  this  worldly  fyftem.     The 
courfcs  of  rivers  depend  either  on  the  diurnal  or 
annual    revolutions  of  the  earth.     Whenever  an 
enlightened  people  (l)all  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  banks  of  the  Oronooko,  they  will  difcover, 

B  2  or 
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^  xii  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^*"  attempt  to  difcovcr,  the 
caufes  of  thefe  phoenomena.  But  their  ^ndeavou« 
win  be  attended  with  difficulties.  The  river  is  not 
fo  navigable  as  it  might  be  prefumcd  from  its 
magnitude ;  its  bed  is  in  many  places  filled  up 
with  rocks,  which  oblige  the  navigator  at  times  to 
carry  both  his  boats  and  the  merchandife  they  are 
hden  with. 

The  people  who  border  on  this  river,  but 
little  diftant  from  the  burning  Line,  inhabiting  a 
country,  perhaps,  too  fruitful  to  have  been  cul- 
tivated, know  neither  the  trouble  of  clothes,  the 
reftraints  of  police,  nor  the  burthen  of  govern- 
ment.  Free  under  the  yoke  erf"  poverty,  they  live 
chiefly  by  hunting  and  filhing,  and  on  wild  fruits* 
But  little  of  their  time  or  labour  can  be  fpent  on 
agriculture,  where  they  have  nothing  but  a  ftick 
to  plough  with,  and  hatchets  made  of  ftone  to  cue 
down  trees,  which,  being  burned  or  rofted,  leava 
the  foil  in  a  proper  ftate  for  bearing. 

The  ftate  of  fervitude  in  which  the  women  are 
kept  in  the  new  world,  is  undoubtedly  the  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  the  walK  of  population  in  this  part 
of  the  globe.  This  tyranny,  which  is  untverfa}^ 
is  more  prevalent  on  tl}^  banks  of  the  Oronooko» 
than  in  any  other  p)j(^  There  are,  therefore^ 
£ew  inhabitants  in  thefe  Countries,  though  greatly 
favoured  by  nature.  Mothers  have  contra&ed  the 
cuftohi  of  dcftroying  the  daughters  they  bring 
forth,  by  cutting  the  navel-ftring  fo  ctofe  to  the 
body,  that  the  children  die  of  a  haDmorrhage. 
Chri^ianity  itfelf  has  not  evca  been  abk'to  put  a 
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flop  to  this  abomiiwible  prafticc.      The  Jefuit  book 
Golnilla  confirms  this  fadl ;  who,  being  informed 
that  one  c^his  converts  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  a 

murder^  went  to  her  in  order  to  reproach  her  of 
her  crime  in  the  ilrongeft  terms.  The  woman 
liftened  to  die  mifiionary  witiK)ut  (hewing  the  leaft 
figns  of  emotion.  When  he  had  finitbed  bis  re- 
monftrance,  (he  defir^d  leave  to  anfwer  htm  \  which 
flie  did  in  the  following  manner : 

"  Would  to  God,  O  Father !  would  to  God, 
*'  that,  at  the  inftant  of  my  birth,  my  nwther  had 
fiiew^d  loTC  and  compaflion  enough  for  her  child, 
to  fpare  me  all  the  evils  i  have  endured,  and 
chofe  I  (hall  Hill  fufFer  to  the  end  of  my  life !  If 
my  mother  had  deftroyed  me  at  my  birth,  I 
^*  fliould  have  been  dead,  but  I  (hould  not  haV6 
**  been  fenfible  of  my  death ;  and  (hould  haVe 
"  efcaped  the  moft  miferable  of  conditions.  How 
"  many  afflidions  have  1  already  experienced !  and 
"  who  knows  what  I  have  ftill  to  endure ! 

**  Represent  to  yourfclf,  O  Father,  the  troubles 
"  that  are  refervcd  for  -aji  Indian  woman  among 
**  thefe  Indians.  They  fccompany  us  into  the 
fields  with  their  bow  «ft^  arrows  •,  while  we  go 
there  laden  with  an  iiiFant  which  we  carry  in  a 
**  bafket^  and  another  wMijh*Ve  carry  ak  our  brtealJf. 
*' They  gb  to  kill  birds,  or  to  catch  fift*,  %hi1e 
**  We  iirc  ^hiployed  in  digging  the  groundj  and, 
•*  after  having  g6rtd  through  all  the  labours  of  thfe 
**c«lt\ll-ei  are  obliged  alfo  to  bear  thoTe  of  the 
^  harveft^  Thfcy  return  in  the  cvealrtg  wilhoUt 
••  any  burden,  and  we  bring  them  roots  for  their 
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BOOK  «  food,  and  maize  for  their  drink.    As  fiwn  as 

XII 

"  they  come  home,  they  go  and  amufe  thcmfelves 
"  with  their  friends  ;  while  we  arc  fetching  wood 
^*  and  water  to  prepare  their  fupper.  When  they 
^*  have  eaten,  they  fall  afleep-,  and  we  pafs'almoft 
^*  the  whole  night  in  grinding  the  maize  and  in 
"  preparing  the  chica  for  them.  And  what  reward 
^*  have  we  for  thefe  labours  ?  They  drink  •,  and, 
•*  when  they  are  intoxicated,  they  drag  us  by  the 
^*  hair,  and  trample  us  under  foot. 

*'  d  Father,  would  to  God  chat  ray  mother  had 

f*  deftroyed  me  at  the  inftant  of  my  birth  !  Thoq 

f  knoweft  thyfelf  that  our  complaints  arc  juft. 

Thou  haft  daily  inftances  before  thine  eyes  of  the 

truth  of  what  I  fay.     But  the  greateft  misfortune 

'  we  labour  under  it  is  impoflible  thou  ihouldft 

V.  knQw.  It  is  a  melancholy  cifcumftance  for  a'poor 

**  Indian  woman  to  fervc  her  huiband  as  a  flave 

in  the  fields,  wearied  out  with  fatigue,  and  at 

home  deprived  of  tranquillity  :  but  it  is  a  dreadT 

ful  thing,  when  twenty  years  arc  elapfed,  to  fee 

V  him  take  another  woman,  whofe  judgment  is  not 
**  formed.  He  attache?  himfeif  to  her.  She  beats 
^  us,  and  our.  children ;  (he  command?  us,  and 
**  treats  us  as  her  fervants;  and,  if  the  leaft  murmur 

cfcapes  us,  a  ftick  raifed— Oh  !  Father,  how  is  it 

polfible  that  we  fhould   bear  this  condition  S 

••  What  can  an  Indian  woman  do  better  than  to 

V^  prevent  her  child  from  living  in  a  ftate  of  flavery, 

V  infinitely  worfe  than  death!  Would  to  God, 
!?  P  father,  I  repeat  it,  that  my  mother  had  con- 

"  ceiye^ 
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**  ceivcd  aflfcdtion  enough  for  me  to  bury  me  when  ^  oo  K 
*^  I  was  born  I  my  heart  would  not  have  been  thus 
^^  afflifted ;  nor  would  my  eyes  have  been  accuf- 
**  tomed  to  tears/* 

Among  the  feveral  fmall  nations  that  wander 
about  in  thefe  immenfe  regions,  there  is  one  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  foil  has  rendered  the  fate 
of  the  women  lefs  wretched.  The  people  of  this 
nation,  are  thofe  that  inhabit  a  clufter  of  iflands, 
formed  by  the  different  mouths  of  the  Oronooko. 
Their  country,  though  under  water  during  the  fix 
months  of  the  year  that  the  river  is  fwelling,  and 
though  overflowed  throughout  the  reft  of  the  year 
twice  a  day  by  the  tide,  is  preferred  by  them  to 
any  other.  They  have  continued  to  live  there 
without  rifque,  by  building  their  huts  upon  very 
high  (takes,  which  they  fink  very  deep  into  the 
mud.  The  palm-tree,  which  grows  over  this 
fandy  foil,  fupplies  thefe  mild,  chearful,  and  focia- 
ble  favages  with  their  food,  drink,  furniture,  and 
canoes. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1535  that  the  Spaniards 
jthoMght  of  paying  another  vi  fit  to  the  river  Oronooko. 
Having  been  difappointed  in  their  fearch  after 
mines,  they  confidered  it  of  fo  litde  importance, 
that  they  never  formed  more  than  one  fmall  fetde- 
ment  upon  it.  This  is  fituated  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  river,  ^nd  is  called  St.  Thomas.  The  Brft 
colonifts  applied  themfelves  with  fo  much  ardour 
to  the  cultivation  pf  tobacco,  that  they  delivered 
annually  ten  cargoes  to  the  Dutch.  This  inter- 
rourfe  having  been  prohibited  by  the  mother- 
fQuntry,   the  town,  which  hath  aJfo  been  twice 

3  j^  fackcd 
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*xiL^  backed  by  prirateers,  infenfibly  feH  fmo  decay, 
^'c-v-,^^   Tfec  whole  employtfltnt  <rf  the  place,  at  prefcnt, 
is  to  breed  a  few  cattle,  which  tliey  fend  to  Cu- 
mana  by  an  inland  communication. 

These  vaft  and  fertile  regions  would  foon  emerge 
from  their  prefcnt  obfcurity,  if  Spain  knew  how 
to  avail  herfelf  of  the  aftive  ambition  of  the  Je- 
fui ts.     It  is  well  known  that  theft  men,  admirabte 
as  a  fcctety,  dangerous  in  a  political,  and  detxfftable 
in  a  religious  view,  had  fuccceded  fb  far  as  to  draw 
from  the  midft  of  their  fonefts  a  great  number  of 
wild  natives;  to  fettle  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oronooko,  and  other  rivers,  mofk  of  which  are 
navigable,  that  fall  into  it ;  and  to  inftil  into  them 
feme  fecial  principles,  and  fomc  tafte  for  fome 
of  the  more  ncceflary  arts,  particularly  agricMkure. 
Thefc  people  already  cultivate  fugar,  e<Ke<>n^,  to- 
bacco,  and  cocoa,  for  their  own  eonfumption: 
would  It  not  be  poffible  to  induce  them  to  incranf: 
the  growth  of  thefe  commodities,  by  offering  them 
others  in  exchange  i  The  diftance  between  a  iavage 
and  a  focial  ftate  is  immenfe ;  but,  from  the  infmcy 
of  fociety  to  a  flourifhing  ftate  of  commercie,  there 
are  but  few  ftcps  to  make.      Time,   as  it  inr- 
provcs  the  ftrength,  makes  the  interval  appear  left. 
Spain  would  be  enriched  by  her  trafficwith  thefe 
new  plantations,  whofe  produce  OHghc  be  carried 
to  Trinidad  ;  and  thus  that  ifland  would  be  rcftored 
to  its  original  deftination. 
SefHcment       BuT,  bcfidcs  the  ferving  as  a  ftaple,  its  extent, 
nlardstr*  ^^^  fruitfulncfs  of  its  foil,  and  the  convenience  of 
Trinidad,    j^s  roads,  would  make  it  an  obieA  in  itfelf  of  con* 

and  at  ,  ^ 

Margaret-  fidcrablc  importance.    Thoie  who  have  furveyed  it 
''•  with 
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attention  atid  (kill  tti<l'rfcem,  thmugh  ^  o  0  Ic 
the  impediiAenti  ^  tkick  foreftB  whk  which  it  is  ^^^' 
Mvcred,  die  real  value  of  it,  have  eileemed  'ft  ca- 
pable of  producing  in  abundance  many  fpecies  of 
commodities,  and  eiftn  fwM  as  bear  a  high  price. 
Tet,  its  produce  hath  been  confined  merely  tococoa ; 
but  this  was  in  fuch  perfeAion,  that  it  was  pre- 
ferred ^von  to  that  ofCaracca;  and  the  Spanifh 
Iberchants,  in  -ordler  to  fecure  it,  ftrove  to  antici- 
pate each  other  by  paying  for  it  in  advance.  This 
eagemefs,  which  nnay  fometimes  give  a  fpur  to  the 
induftry  of  a  people  naturally  adive,  is  certain  de- 
ftrudioti  to  thoie  among  whom  the  defire  of  eafe 
has  the  force  of  a  paifion,  and  even  aimoil  of  a 
necei&ty,  if  not  of  nature  at  ieaft,  of  habit.  The 
proprietors,  having  received  more  money  than  they 
coek!  repay  with  that  Gngle  commodkjy  in  which 
their  whole  fortune  confided,  fell,  by  degree*^,  into 
defpair;  and,  from  the  dread  of  unufual  toil,  gave 
over  all"  thoughts  of  labour.  Since  the  year  1727, 
there  hath  been  no  more  cocoa  to  be  found  on  the 
ifland ;  which,  from  that  tinte,  hath  had  no  cor- 
refpondenee  with  the  mother  country. 

The  feme  negligence  had  before  ruined  Mar- 
garetta.  This  ifland  enjoyed  a  momentary  exif- 
tence  and  profperity  from  a  fpecies  of  wealth 
drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  fca  which  cn- 
compafled  it.  Columbus  in  1498  difcovcred,  at  the 
diftance  of  four  leagues  from  the  continent,  the 
little  ifle  df  Cubagua,  afterwards  called  Pearl 
filand«    The  Quantities  of  this  treafure,    which 

nature 
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"B CO K  nature  yielded  without  any  cxpencc,  attraftcd  the 
Spaniards  to  this  place  in  1509.  They  brought 
with  them  fome  favages  from  the  Bahama  iflands, 
who  had  been  found  not  proper  for  working  in  the 
mines,  but  had  a  faculty  of  continuing  a  long 
time  under  water.  This  talent  was  employed  with 
fo  much  ardour,  that  great  fortunes  were  raifed  in 
^  very  fmall  time.  The  banks  of  pearl  were 
cxhaiiiied,  and  the  colony  transferred,  in  i524> 
to  Margaretta,  wheVe  fome  of  the  fame  kind  had 
juft  been  difcovcred,  and  which  difappeared  in  a 
ilill  /horter  time.  From  this  period  that  ifland, 
which  is  fifteen  leagues  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth, 
l^ecame  more  negle£ted  by  Spain  than  Trinidad. 

That  the  court  of  Madrid  ftill  maintains  poffef? 
lion  of  thefe  two  iflands,  is  more  for  the  fake  of 
Jceeping  nations  of  greater  indufl:ry  at  a  diftance 
froni  the  continent,  than  with  a  view  of  deriving 
^ny  advantage  to  itfclf  from  them^  Here  is  a  mixed 
race,  formed  between  Spaniards  and  Indian  wo- 
men, who,  joining  the  indolence  of  the  favage  to 
the  vices  of  civilized  nations,  arc  fluggards,  cheats, 
and  zealots.  They  live  on  what  fifli  they  catch, 
and  bananas,  which  nature,  ogt  of  indulgence  as 
It  were  to  their  flothfulnejs,  produces  there  of  a 
)arger  fize,  and  better  quality  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Archipelago.  They  have  a  breed  of 
lean  and  taltelefs  cattle,  with  which  they  carry  on 
a  fraudulent  trafiic  to  the  French  colonies,  ex- 
f  hanging  them  for  camlets,  black  veils,  linens,  filk 
ftockings,  white  hats,  ^nd  hardrWare.  The  numr 
ber  cf  their  vefl&ls  does  not  exceed  thirty  floops, 
without  decks^  f  J15 
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The  tame  cattle  of  thefc  two  iflands  have  filled  ^  ^^  ^ 
the  woods  with  a  breed  that  is  become  wild.  The  y-  ■  ^  »mj 
inhabitants  {hoQt  them,  s^nd  cut  their  flefh  into 
flips  of  three  inches  in  breadth  and  one  in  thick- 
nefs,  which  they  dry,  after  having  melted  the  fat 
out  of  them,  io  that  they  will  keep  three  or  four 
months.  T^is  provifion,  which  is  called  Taflau, 
is  fold  in  the  French  fettlements  fof  twenty  liyres  * 
%  hundred  weight. 

All  the  money  which  the  government  fends  to 
thefe  two  iflands,  falls  into  the  lunds  of  the  com* 
mandants,  the  officers  civil  and  military,  and  the 
monks.  The  remainder  of  the  people,  who  do 
pot  amount  tp  more  than  flxteen  hundred,  live  in 
a  ftate  of  the  moft  deplorable  poverty.  In  time 
pf  war  they  furnjfli  about  two  hundred  men,  who, 
for  the  fake  of  plunder,  ofier  themfelves  without 
diflindion  to  any  of  the  colonics  that  happen  to  be 
^tting  out  cruizers  for  fe^. 

The  inhabitants  of  Porto-I^ico  are  of  a  different  Spanifh 
turn.     This  ifland,  which  is  fituated  in  the  center  aVVortol 
of  the  Antilles^   is  forty  leagues  in  length,  and  ^^^* 
twenty   in  its  grcatcft  breadth.    Though  it  was 
difcovered  and  vifited  by  Columbus  in  1493,  the 
Spaniards  neglefted  it  till  1509,   when  third  of 
gold  brought  them  thither  from  St.  Domingo,  un- 

• 

der  the  command  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  to  make  a 
conqueft,  which  afterwards  cofl;  them  dear. 

It  is  generally  known,  that  the  ufe  of  poifbned 
l^nns  is  of  t|ie  highcft  antiquity.  In  moft  countries 
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B  d6  It  it  preceded  the  iftvention  of  fted.  When  darts 
headed  With  flonc,  bbhcs  df  fifh  of  othtf  animals, 
^ra<red  itifdfideftt  t6  repel  the  atratfo  df  'wild 
beafts;  men  had  reccxarfe  to  poifonom  juices,  ^hich, 
from  being  originally  defigned  m'eerty  for  the  chace, 
were  aftcrwafrds  employed  in  war  againft  thchr  own 
ij^edes.  Ambkicm  and  revenge  fet  no  liwiits  to 
their  oacrage^,  till  ages  had  been  fpeht  in  drown- 
ing whole  nations  in  rivers  of  blood,  ^^hen  it 
Was  difcovered  that  this  ctfofion  of  blood  prOdueed 
no  advantage,  and  that,  in  pfoportion  as  the  Ilfeara 
fwclled  i^  its  eourfe,  it  depopulated  countries, 
and  left  nothing  but  deferts  without  animation  and 
without  culture  %  they  then  came  to  an  agreement 
to  moderate  in  feme  degree  the  thirft  of  fiiedding 
it.  They  cftablilhcd  what  are  called  the  laws  of 
war ;  that  is  to  fay,  injuftice  in  injuftice,  or  the 
intereft  of  kings  in  the  maflacrc  of  the  people. 
They  do  not  now  cut  the  throats  of  all  their 
Vi6kim^  at  once-,  but  refcrve  fome  fe  w  of  the  herd 
to  prdpagate  the  breed,  Thefe  laws  of  war,  or  of 
iiatioAs,  required  the  abolition  of  certain  abufes 
in  the  art  of  killing.  Where  fire-arms  are  to  hi 
had,  poifoned  weapons  are  forbidden  ;  and,  when 
cannon  balls  will  anfwer  the  end,  chewed  bullets 
are  not  allowed.  O  !  race,  unworthy  both  of  hea- 
ven or  earth,  deftruftive,  tyrannical  being,  man, 
or  devQ  rather,  wilt  thqu  never  ceafe  to  torment 
this  globe, .  where  thou  ekiftcft  but  for  a  moment ! 
Win  thy  wars  never  end  but  with  the  annihila- 
tion  of  thy  fpecies !  Go  then ;  if  thou  wouldft 
advance  thy  mifchief,  go  and  provide  thyfelf  with 
&e  poifons  of  the  new  world.  Of 
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Op  all  the  regions^  produ^vc  of  venomous  ^^^^ 
plants,  none  abounded  (b  much  in  tbem  as  South- 
America,  which  owed  this  nvdignanc  fertility  10  a 
ibil   in   general   rank,  as  if  ic  was  purging  itfelf 
from  the  flitse  of  a  deluge. 

Thb  plants  called  Lianes,  of  which  there  were 
Ysft  aumbers  in  s|ll  damp  and  iStarAiy  places,  fur* 
aiflicd  the  poUbn^  which  was  in  u|i^iver&l .  requeft 
on  the  contineM.  The  method  ^  preparing  it 
was  by  cutting  them  ixi  pieces^  then  boiling  them 
in  water,  till  the  liquor  had  acquired  the  cofr* 
fiilcace  of  a  fyrup.  After  this  they  dipped  tbeif 
arrows  in  it,  which  were  immediately  iiBpregnatrd 
with  the  poiloDOUs  quality.  During  feveral  agcfi» 
the  lavages  in  general  ufed  thefe  arms  in  their 
warn  with  each  other.  At  length  ntany  of  sh^fii 
nadons^  from  the  deficieBcy  of  their  numbers,  hmA 
the  neceifity  of  renouncing  fo  de£bru£tive  a  weapon^ 
and  referved  it  for  beafts,  whether  large  or  finaU, 
which  they  could  not  overtake  or  overcome^  Any 
animal,  whofe  flcin  has  been  railed  with  one  of 
thefe  poifoned  anows,  dies  a  minute  after,  with* 
out  any  fign  of  convulfion  or  pain«  This  is  not 
occafioned  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  which 
was  a  long  time  the  general  opinion  y  Kceas  ex^ 
periments  have  proved,  that  this  poifon,  mixed 
with  blood  newly  drawn  and  warm>  prevents  ic 
from  coagulating,  and  even  preferves  it  fome  time 
from  putrefadion.  It  is  probable,  that  the  effe& 
of  thefe  juices  is  upon  the  nervous  fyftem.  Some 
travellers  have  imputed  the  origin  of  the  venereal 
diftafo  among  the  inhabitanu  of  the  new  worlds 

ta 
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BOOK  to  the  habit  of.  eating  game  killed  with  thefc 
poifoned  arms.  At  prefent  it  is  univerfally  known^ 
that  the  fleih  of  fuch  animals  may  be  eaten  for  a 
continuance  without  any  ill  ^fFefi:. 

In  the  American  iflands,  the  natives  draw  their 
poifon  from  trees  more  than  from  the  Lianes ;  and 
of  all  the  venomous  Ibrts  of  trees,  the  mofl  deadly 
is   the  manqheneeK    Its  trunk,  which  is  never- 
more than  two  feet  in  circumference,  is  covered 
with  a  fmooth  tender  bark.    Its  flowers  are  of  a 
reddiih  caft«    Its  fruit  is  of  the  colour  of  a  peach, 
and  has  a  ftone  in  the  middle.     The  leaves  of  is 
are  like  thofe  of  the  laurel,  and  contain  a  milky 
fluid.     In  the  heat  of  the  day  it  is  dangerous  to 
handle  them,  on  account  of  the  moifture  which 
exudes  from  their  pores ;  and  ftill  more  dangerous 
to  repofe  under  them,  from  the  prodigious  quan* 
tity  of  duft  that  falls  from  the  innumerable  flowers 
borne  by  thefe  trees.     Incifions  being  made  in  the 
trunk  of  them,  fhells  are  placed  under  to  receive 
the  fap ;  as  foon  as  it  is  grown  a  little  thick,  they 
fteep  the  points  of  their  arrows  in  it,  which  ac- 
quire from  thence  the  property  of  conveying  fud- 
den  death,  be  the  wound  ever  fo  flight.     This 
poifon,  as  appears  by  experience,  preferves  its  ve- 
nomous quality  above  a  hundred  years.    Of  all  the 
fpots  where  this  tree  is  found,  Porto-Rico  is  that 
in  which  it  delights  moft,  and  where  it  is  found  in 
the  greatefl:  abundance.      Why  were  not  the  firft 
conquerors  of  America  all  ftiipwrecked   on  this 
ifland  ?   It  is  the  misfortune  of  both  worlds  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  it  fo  late,  and  .that 

they 
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they  did  not  there  meet  with  the  death  which  their 
avarice  merited. 

The  manchencel  feems  to  have  been  fatal  only 
to  the  Americans.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
where  it  grows,  ufcd  it  to  repel  the  Caribs,  who 
made  frequent  dcfcentson  their  coafts.  The  fame 
arms  they  might  have  employed  againft  the  Eu- 
ropeans ;  and,  as  the  Spaniards  were  ignorant  at 
that  time  that  fait,  applied  immediately,  is  an 
infallible  cure,  they  would  probably  have  fallen  a 
facrifice  to  the  firft  efi'eAs  of  this  poifon.  But  they 
did  not  meet  with  the  leaft  refiftance  from  the  fa« 
vage  inhabitants  of  the  ifland.  They  had  been 
mformed  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  conqueft  of 
the  neighbouring  ifles;  and  they  regarded  thefe 
ftrangers  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  to  whole 
chains  they  voluntarily  fubmitted  themfehres.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  they  wi(hed  to 
ftake  off  the  intolerable  yoke  which  had  been  im- 
pofed  on  them,  and  poftponed  the  enterprife  only 
till  they  could  be  affured  whether  their  tyrants 
were  immortal.  A  Cacique,  named  Broyo»  was 
intruded  with  this  commiflion. 

Chance  favoured  his  defign,  by  bringing  to  him 
Salzedo,  a  young  Spaniard,  who  was  travelling. 
He  received  him  with  great  refped,  and  at  his 
departure  fent  fome  Indians  to  attend  him  on  his 
way,  and  to  ferve  him  in  the  quality  of  guides. 
When  they  came  to  the  bank  of  a  river,  which 
they  were  to  pafs,  one  of  thefe  favages  took  him 
on  his  flioulder  to  carry  him  over.  As  foon  as 
they  had  got  into  the  midft  of  it,  he  threw  him 
I  into 
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^  xiL  '  ^^^  ^'^^  water,  and,  with  th(||»ffiftance  of  his  com* 
panions,  kept  him  there  till  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  life.  They  then  dragged  him  to  the  bank  ; 
but,  as  they  were  (till  in  doubt  whether  he  was  dead 
or  living,  they  begged  pardon  a thoufand  times  fot  the 
accident  that  had  happened*  This  farce  laAed  thre« 
days }  till  at  length  being  convinced,  by  the  ftench 
of  the  corple,  that  it  was  poifible  for  Spaniards 
(o  die,  the  Indians  rofe  on  all  fides  upon  their  op'^ 
preilbrs,  and  maflacred  a  hundred  of  them. 

Povcs  de  Leon  immediately  aOemblcd  all  the 
CaftiliAQd  who  had  efcaped,  and,  without  k>&  of 
time,  fell  upon  the,  lavages,  who  were  tetrificfd  with 
this  iudden  attack.  In  pcoportioa  as  the  number 
of  their  enemies  increafed,  their  panic  became 
more  violent.  They  had  even  the  foily  to  be- 
lieve, that  thefe  Spaniards  which  were  juft  ar*- 
rived  from  St.  Domingo,  were  the  fame  that  bad 
been  killed,  and  were  conoe  to  life  again  to  fight 
them.  Under  this  ridiculous  perfuafion,  dreading 
to  continue  a  war  ijirith  men  who  revive  after  their 
death,  they  fubmitted  once  nx>re  to  the  joke,  and, 
being  condemned  to  the  mines,  in  a  fiiort  time 
fell  martyrs  to  the  toils  of  Qavery. 

Such  a£bs  o(  barbarity  by  no  means  promoted 
the  intcrefts  of  Spain.  An  ifland  of  confiderable 
extent,  enriched  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,, 
fruitful,  though  unequal;  furnilbed  with  an  ex- 
cellent port,  and  coafts  of  eafy  accefs :  this  ifland, 
the  pofiefiion  of  which  would  have  made  the  for- 
tune of  an  adive  nation,  is  fcaroely  known  in  the 
world.  The  inhabitants  amount  barely  to  fifteen 
3  >  hundred 
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hundred,  including  SfUniards,  Meftees,  and  Mu- 
lactoes.     They  have  aboiic  three  thoufand  negroes, 
whofe  employmenc  is  rather  to  gratify  the  indo- 
lence, than  to  aflid  the  induftry,  of  the  proprie- 
tors. Both  mafters  and  Oaves,  brought  nearly  upon 
a  footing  by  their  floth,  fubfift  alike  on  maize, 
potatoes,  and  caflava.      If  they  cultivate  fugar, 
tobacco,   and  cocoa,  it  is  only  fo  much  of  each 
as  is  neceflary  for  their  own  confumption.    Their 
exports  conlift  of  about  two  thoufand  fkins,  which 
they  furnifh  annually  to  the  mother  country;  and 
a  confiderable  number  of  mules,  good  in  their  kind, 
but  fmall  •  fuch  as  are  ufually  found  in  broken  and 
mountainous  countries. .  Thefe  mules  are  fmuggled 
into  Santa-Crux,  Jamaica,  and  St.  Domingo.   This 
colony  is  prote&ed  in  its  idlenefs  by  a  garrifon  of 
two  hundred  men  •,   which,  with  the  clergy  and 
civil  officers,  coft  government  250,000  livres*. 
This  money,  added  to  what  they  get  for  their 
cattle,  is   fufficient  to  pay  the  Englifli,  Dutch, 
French,  and  Danes,  for  the  linens  and  other  mer« 
chandife  they  fupply.^    All  the  advantage  the  mo- 
ther country  derives  from  this  ftttlement,  is  to  take 
in  water  and  fre(h  provifions  there  for  the  fleets  (he 
fends  to  the  new  world. 

If  Spain  hath  fo  little  confideration  of  her  own 
intercfts,  as  to  negle£t  the  advantage  which  (he 
might  draw  from  an  illand  of  fuch  importance,  ac 
leaft  (he  ought  to  permit  fuch  of  her  fubjeds,  as 
chance  hath  conduded  there,  to  emerge  from  that 

ihfameful 

*  Ncar'iiyoool. 

Vol.  IV.  C 
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*  ^^  ^  fliamcful  poverty  in  which  they  languifii.  To  ren- 
V.— /■'-;  der  their  condition  more  happy,  nothing  \h  wanted 
but  the  liberty  of  a  fi-ee  market  for  their  cattle. 
They  would  find  pafture  for  as  much  as  would  Sup- 
ply the  confumption  of  all  the  Gu'ibbee-iQaada^ 
where  the  lands  are  occupied  in  tillage.  The  fitu- 
iition  of  a  fettlcmcnt  in  the  center  of  tbofe-iflands, 
would  be  a  very  favourable  circumftance  fcMr  ica 
trade  with  them.  An  open  commonicfttion  with 
active  and  enlightened  people  would  excite  thofe 
colonifts  who  are  not  fo.  I'he  defire  of  partaking 
in  the  (kne  enjoyments  would  infpire  the  £une 
ardour  for  bufinefs.  The  court  of  Madrid  would 
then  reap  the  political  fruits  of  a  condefcenGon 
which  humanity  alone  (houkl  diftate  to  it.  Tiii 
this  liberty  of  commerce  is  granted,  Porto-Rico 
will  be  of  no  more  fervice  to  Spain  tfaAn  Sc.  Do- 
intngo. 
SfMnifh  This  illand,  famous  for  beit^  the  earlieft  fettle*- 

«  sr^D^jl  -tnent  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  was  at 
mingo.  firft  in  high  eftimatiod  for  the  quantity  of  gold  tt 
fupplied :  this  wealth  diminilhed  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  whom  they  obliged  to  dig  it 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  the  fource  of 
ic  was  entirely  dried  up,  when  the  neighbouring 
iflands  no  longer  fupplied  the  lofs  of  thofe  wretched 
viftims  to  the  avarice  of  the  conqueror,.  A  vchcs 
ment  defire  of  openif^  again  this  fource  of  weakh 
infpired  the  thought  of  getting  flaves  from  Africa ; 
but,  befides  that  thcfe  were  found  unfit  for  the  la- 
bours  4hey  were  dcftined  to,  the  multitude  of 
mines,  which  then  began  ttrhh  wrought  on  the 
continenty  made  thofe  of  Sx.  Domingo  qo  kMiger 
7  .  of 
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ofaof  importance.  An  idea  now  foggefied  itfelf  '  ^^  ^ 
tiuLt  their  negroes^  which  wert  healthy^  ftrong, 
and  patient,  might  be  ufefully  employed  in  huf- 
bandry;  and  they  adopted^  through  lieceflicy,  a 
wife  refolutiont  which,  had  they  known  their  owtf 
intereft,  they  would  have  embraced  by  choice. 

Thb  produce  of  their  ioduftry  was  at  firft  ex^ 
trcmely  fmall,  becaufe  the  labourers  were  /ew^ 
Charles  V.  who,  like  nioft  (bvereigns,  preferred 
his  favourites  to  every  thing,  had  granted  an  ex-* 
clufive  right  of  the  Qave  trade  to  a  FlemiQi  no^ 
bleman,  who  made  over  his  privilege  to  the  Ge- 
tiocfe.  Thofe  avaricious  republicans  tondu^ed 
this  inikmdus  commerce  as  all  monopolies  are  con* 
duded )  they  refolved  |:o  fell  deaf,  and  they  fold 
but  few.  When  time  and  competition  had  fixed 
the  natural  and  necel&ry  price  of  flaves,  the  num* 
ber  of  them  increafed.  It  may  ea&ly  be  imagined^ 
that  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to 
treat  the  Indians  as  beafts,  though  they  differed 
but  little  in  complexion  from  themfclvesi  did  not 
entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  thefe  negro  Afri- 
cans, whom  they  fubftituced  in  their  place.  De- 
graded (till  further  in  their  eyes  by  the  price  they 
had  paid  for  ibem^  even  religion  could  not  reftraia 
them  from  aggravating  the  weight  of  their  fervi- 
tude.  It  became  intolerable,  and  thefe  wretched 
(laves  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  Unalienable 
rights  of  mankind4  Their  attempt  proved  un- 
fuccefsful ;  but  they  reaped  this  benefit  from  their 
despair,  that  they  were  afterwards  treated  with  lefs 

inhumanity. 
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*  M?  ^  This  moderation  (if  tyraAny  cramped  by  the 
apprehenfion  of  revolt  can  dcfervc  that  name) 
was  attended  with  good  confequences.  Cultivation 
,  was  purfued  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  Soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  flxceenth  century,  the  mo* 
ther  country  drew  annually  from  this  colony  ten 
million  weight  of  fugar,  a  large  quantity  of  wood 
for  dying,  tobacco,  cocoa,  caflia,  ginger,  cotton, 
and  peltry  in  abundance.  One  might  imagine, 
that  fuch  favourable  beginnings  would  give  both 
the  defire  and  the  means  of  carrying  them  further ; 
but  a  train  of  events,  more  fatal  each  than  the 
other,  ruined  thefe  hopes. 

The  firft  misfortune  arofe  from  the  depopu- 
lation of  St.  Domingo.  The  Spanifli  conquefts 
on  the  continent  (hould  naturally  have  contributed 
to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  an  ifland,  which  nature 
feemed  to'  have  formed  to  be  the  center  of  that 
vaft  dominion  aridng  around  it,  to  be  the  flaple 
of  the  different  colonies.  But  it. fell  out  quite 
othcrwife :  on  a  view  of  the  immenfe  fortunes 
raifing  in  Mexico,  and  other  parts,  the  richeft  in- 
habitants of  St.  Domingo  began  to  defpife  their 
fcttlements,  and  quitted  the  true  fource  of  riches, 
which  is  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  to  go  and 
ranfack  the  bowels  of  it  for  veins  of  gold,  which 
are  quickly  exhaufted.  The  government  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  put  a  (lop  to  this  emigration ; 
the  laws  were  always  either  artfully  eluded^  or 
openly  violated. 

The   weaknefs,  which  was  a  neceflfary  conie-^ 
'(i|uence  of  fuch  a  condud,  leaving  the  coafts  with^ 
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out  defence,  encouraged  the  enemies  of  Spain  to  book 
ravage  them.  Even  the  capital  of  this  ifland  was 
taken  and  pillaged  by  that  celebrated  Englifh 
failori  Francis  Drake.  The  cruizers  of  Icfs  con- 
fequence  contented  themfclvca  wicb  intercepting 
veflels  in  their  paflage  through  thofe  latitudes,  the 
beft  known  at  that  time  of  any  in  the  new  world. 
To  complete  thefe  misfortunes,  the  Caftilians  them-  * 
felves  commenced  pirates.  They  attacked  no  (hips 
but  thofe  of  their  own  nation ;  which  were  more 
rich,  worfe  provided,  and  worfe  defended,  than 
any  others.  The  cuftom  they  had  of  fitting  ou!t 
Ihips  clandeftinely,  in  order  to  procure  flaves,  pre- 
vented them  from  being  known  ;  and  the  afliflrance 
they  purchafed  from  the  (hips  of  war,  commilfioned 
to  prote£fc  the  trade,  infured  to  them  impunity. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  was  its  only 
reiburce .  in  this  diftrefs  *,  and  that  was  illicit ; 
but  as  it  continued  to  be  carried  on,  notwithftand* 
ing  the  vigilance  of  the  Governors,  or,  perhaps; 
by  their  connivance,  the  policy  of  an  exafperated 
and  fhort-fighted  court  exerted  itfelf  in  demolifhing 
mod  of  the  fca-ports,  and  driving  the  miferable 
inhabitants  into  the  inland  country.  This  z£t  of 
violence  threw  them  into  a  ftate  of  dejedion ; 
which  the  incurfions  and  fettlement  of  the  French 
on  the  iQand  afterwards  carried  to  the  ^utmoll 
pitch. 

Spaik,  totally  taken  up  with  that  vaft  empire 
which  (he  had  formed  on  the  continent,  ufed  no 
pains  to  di(ripate  this  letlyu-gy.  She  even  refufed 
to  liften  to  the  foUicitations  of  herFlemifh  fubje<5ts, 
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BOOK  ^ho  carneftly  prc0cd  tha(  they  might  have  per^ 
miiBon  to  clear  thofe  fertile  lands.  Rather  than 
rqn  the  rifque  of  feeing  them  carry  on  a  contra- 
band trade  on  the  coafts^  fbe  chofe  to  bury  in  obli- 
vion  a  fettlennent  which  had  been  of  confequcocc^ 
and  was  likely  to  become  ib  again. 

This  colony,  which  had  no  longer  any  intercour(e 
vith  the  mother  country  but  by  a  fingle  (hip  of 
no  gre^t  burthen,  received  from  thence  every  third 
year,  confiited  in  171  y  of  eighteen  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  ten  inhabitants,  including  Spaniards, 
Meftees,  negroes,  or  Mulattoes,  The  coniplexion 
^nd  chara&er  of  thefe  people  differed  according  to 
the  different  proportions  of  American,  European, 
^nd  African  blood  they  had  received  from  that  na- 
tural and  tranfient  union  which  reftores  all  races 
and  conditions  to  the  fame  level  *,  for  love  is  not 
inore  a  refpe&er  of  perfons  than  death.  Thefe 
^emi-favages,  plunged  in  the  extreme  of  floth, 
lived  upon  fruits  and  roots,  dwelt  in  cottages  with- 
out furniture,  and  moft  of  them  without  clothes. 
The  few  among  them,  in  whom  indolence  had  not 
totally  fuppreff^d  the  fenfe  of  decency,  and  tafte 
for  the  conveniences  of  life,  purchafed  clothes  of 
their  neighbours  the  French,  in  return  for  their 
cattle,  and  the  money  fent  to  them  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  two  hundred  foldiers,  the  priefts,  and 
the  government.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  com^ 
pany,  formed  ^t  Bafcelona  in  1757,  with  cxclufivc 
privileges  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  St,  Domingo, 
hath  as  yet  made  any  confiderable  progrrfs.  They 
fend  out  only  two  fuifill  vtffels  ^nnu^lly,  which 
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arc  freighted  back  with  fix  thoufand  hides^  and  ^  ^o  k 
fome  other  commodicies  of  Ktcle  value. 

St.  Domingo,  the  eaptcal  of  the  colony,  and  the 
place  where  this  traffic  is  carried  on,  is  fittiated  on 
the  fide  of  a  plain  thirty  leagues  in  length,  and 
firom  eight  to  twelve  in  breadth.     This  large  tra£t, 
which,  properly  cultivated,  would  fourniih  provi^ 
fioni  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions  *,  Is  co- 
vered with  fbrefts  and  under-wood,  wiih  fome  pa- 
fture  land  interfperfed  at  intervals,  which  ferves  for 
a  confiderable  number  of  cattle.    This  fpot,  which 
is  level  throughout  almoft  its  whole  extent,  be« 
cqmes  unequal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town, 
which  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Lozama.  Some 
magnificent  ruins  are  aH  the  remains  of  the  once* 
fiourifliing  ftate  of  this  celebrated  city.    On  the 
land-fide,  it  has  no  fortification  but  a  fimplc  wall, 
without  either  ditch  or  outworks;    but  towatxls 
the  river  and  the  fta  it  is  well  defended.    Such  is 
the  only  fettlemeqt  the  Spaniards  haVe  kept  up  on 
the  Ibuthem  coaft. 

On  the  north  there  is  one  called  Monte  Chrifto. 
Happily  this  maritime  and  commercial  place  hath 
had  no  connexion  with  Spain,  It  owes  its  trade 
to  (he  vicinity  of  the  French  plantations*  In  time 
of  peace,  the  produce  of  the  plain  of  Mariboux,  fi- 
tuated  between  fort  Dauphin  and  bay  Mancheneel, 
is  all  earned  to  this  port,  which  is  conftantly  fiUed 
with  Englifh  fmu^lers.  When  there  is  a  rupture 
between  the  courts  of  London  and  Verfailles,  with- 
out 
•  875»oool. 
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^  XII  ^  ^"^  engaging  ^hat  of  Madrid,  Monte  Chrifto  be- 
comes a  very  confidcrablc  market ;  for  all  the 
northern  part  of  the  French  colony  fend  their  com- 
modities thither,  where  they  never  fail  of  meeting 
with  (hips  ready  to  take  them  ofl^ ;  .but,  the  momenc 
Spain  finds  herfelf  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in 
the  difputes  between  the  two  rival  nations,  this 
trade  ceafes. 

The  Spaniards  have.no  fettlement  in  the  weftern 
part  of  the  ifland,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by 
the  French  \  and  it  is  not  above  nine  or  ten  years 
fince  they  thought  of  fettling  to  the  eaftward, 
which  they  had  long  entirely  negledled. 

The  project  of  cultivation,  which  accidentally 
found  its  way  into  the  council  at  Madrid,  might 
be^  carried  into  execution  in  the  plain  of  Vega- 
Real,  which  is  fituated  in  the  inland  part,  and 
is  fourfcore  leagues  in  length,  by  ten  in  its  greatefl: 
breadth.  It  would  be  difficult  to  Bnd  throughout 
the  new  world  a  fpot  more  level,  more  fruitful, 
or  better  watered.  All  the  produdions  of  Ame- 
rica would  fucceed  admirably  there  ;  but  it  would 
be  impofTible  to  remove  them  from  thence  without 
making  roads ;  which  is  an  undertaking  that  would 
ftagger  na^iions  more  enfierprifing  than  the  Spa- 
niards. Thefe  difficulties  (hould  naturally  have  led 
them  to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  plains  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  are  fruitful,  though  not  in  fo  great 
a  degree  as  thofe  of  Vega-Real.  Probably  they 
were  apprehenfive,  that  the  new  colopifts  would 
adopt  the  manners  of  the  old,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined upon  Samana. 

^AMANA 
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Samana  is  a  pcninfula  on  the  eaftern  part  of 
the  ifland,  five  leagues  broad,  and  lixteen  long  i 
and  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  narrow  flip  of 
very  marfliy  ground.  It  forms  a  bay  of  fourteen 
leagues  in  length,  where  the  anchorage  is  in  four- 
teen fathom,  and  fo  commodious  that  the  (hips 
may  lie  clofe  to  the  (hore.  This  bay  is  full  of 
little  iflands,  which  it  is.eafy  to  keep  clear  of  by 
fteering  clofe  to  the  weflern  coafl:.  Befides  the 
pofleflion  of  a  fertile,  though  not  a  level  foil,  this 
neck  of  land  affords  a  fituation  very  advantageous 
for  trade,  and  for  bringing  the  (hips  that  come 
from  Europe  clofe  to  the  (hore. 

These  confiderations  induced  the  firft  adven- 
turers from  France,  who  ravaged  St.  Domingo,  to 
fettle  at  Samana ;  where  they  maintained  their 
ground  a  long  time,  though  furrounded  by  their 
enemies.  At  length,  it  was  found  that  they  were 
too  much  expofed,  and  at  too  great  a  diflance  from 
the  reft  of  the  French  fettlements  on  the  ifland, 
which  were  every  day  improving.  In  confequence 
of  this  they  were  recalled.  The  Spaniards  rejoiced 
at  their  departure ;  but  did  not  take  pofleflion  of 
the  fpot  they  had  quitted. 

Within  thcfe  few  years,  however,  they  have 
lent  thither  fome  people  from  the  Canaries ;  the 
flate  was  at  the  cxpencc  of  the  voyage,  and  of  their 
maintenance  for  feveral  years.  Thefe  meafurcs, 
prudent  as  they*  were,  have  not  been  attended 
with  fuccefs.  The  new  inhabitants  have  for  the 
moft  part  fallen  vidims  to  the  climate,  to  the  clear- 
ing of  the  ground,  and,  above  all,  to  the  arbitrary 
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^.  ^j^  ^  impoticioQs  of  the  governors,  whofe  military  turn 
v.«-y.w  is  ever  fatal  to  colonies.  Qf  thefe  llrangers  the  few 
that  furvive  fo  niany  evils  languiQi  under  the  ex- 
pedation  of  approaching  4cach«    Such  ut^fuccefs' 
ful  beginningis  proqiife  no  very  fortunate  conclu- 
fions.    St.  Domingo  i$  likely  to  contio^e^  as  far 
a^  concerns  the  Spani;trds,  in  the  fatpe  feeble  ftate 
they  have  kft  it  till  now.    Nature  apd  fortune  will 
ma^e  theqfi  amends  by  Cuba. 
Sptniftieo.      The  ifland  of  Cuba,  which  is  feparated  f^om  Sc. 
IdYtcilb^  Domingo  by  a  narrow  channel,  \%  Qf  itfelf  equal 
impor.       in  value  to  a  kingdom:  it  is  two  hundred  apd 
thatiiUnd.  6^7  icagucs  in  length,  j»nd  in  breadth  frgm  fif- 
teen to  twenty  and  thirty,     Thougji  it  wa5  difco- 
vered  by  Qoluoibus  in  (492,  fhe  Spa^i^ds  did 
not  attempt  to  makq  themfelves  matters  of  it  tiU 
i5n,  wl^n  Diego  de  Valefc^uez  came  with  four 
(hips  and  landed  on  the  eaftern  point. 

This  diftrift  was  under  the  government  of  a 
Cacique  named  Hatuey.  He  was  a  native  of  St. 
Pomingo,  or  -Hifpaniola,  and  had  retired,  hither 
to  avoid  the  flavery  to  which  his  con  try  men  were 
condemned.  Thofe,  who  could  efcape  the  tyranny 
of  the  Caftilians,  had  followed  him  in  his  retreat, 
where  he  formed  a  little  (late,  and  ruled  in  peace.  At 
a  diftance  lie  obferved  the  Spanifli  fails,  whofe  ap." 
proach  be  dreaded.  On  the  firft  news  he  received 
of  their  arrival,  he  called  together  the  braved  In- 
diana, both  of  his  fubjefts  and  allies,  to  animate 
thtn'^  to  a  defence  of  their  liberty  ;  affurlng  themi, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  all  their  efforts  would  be  in- 
effectual, if  they  did  not  firft  render  the  God  of  their 
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enemies  propitious  to  them:    Bebol^  bim  tbere^  ^  xu^ 
laid  he,  pointing  to  a  veflTel  filled  with  gold,  heboid 
tbai  mighty  dhituty^  Us  us  invoke  bis  aid ! 

This  finiple  and  credulous  people  eafily  believed, 
that  gold,  for  the  fake  of  which  fo  much  blood  was 
ibed,  was  the  god  of  the  Spaniards.  They  danced 
and  fang  before  the  rude  and  unfafhioned  ore,  and 
reGgned  themfelves  wholly  to  its  protedion. 

But  Hatuey,  more  enlightened,  and  more  fufpi- 
cious  than  the  other  Caciques,  afiembkd  them  again. 
ff^enmfi  mi^  faid  be  to  them,  expeS  any  bappinefsfo 
long  as  she  god  of  tbe  Spaniards  remains  among  us. 
Hi  is  no  lefs  our  emwf  tban  tbey.  Tbey  feek  for  bim 
in  every  place ;  and  wbere  tbey  find  bim^  tbere  tbey 
efiablijh  tbemfehes.  Were  be  bidden  in  tbe  cavities  of 
tbe  earthy  tbey  would  difcover  bim.  Were  we  to 
fmaUow  bim^  tbey  xffould  plunge  tbeir  bands  into  our 
towels^  and  drag  bim  out.  Tbere  is  no  place  but  tbe 
httom  of  tbe  fea^  ibat  can  elude  tbeir  fearcb.  Wben 
be  is  no  longer  among  us^  doubtkfs  we  fhaU  be  for- 
gotten  hy  them.  As  foon  as  he  had  done  fpeaking, 
every  man  brought  out  his  gold,  and  threw  it  into 
^       thefea. 

Nothwithftahding  this,  the  Spaniards  advanced. 
Their  mufkets  and  cannons,  thofe  tremendous  dei- 
tieS|  difperfed  with  their  thunder  the  favages,  who 
endeavoured  to  refift :  but,  as  Hatuey  might  re- 
l^emble  them,  he  was  purfued  through  the  woods, 
fakcn,  and  condemned  to  be  burned.  When  he 
was  faftened  to  the  flake,  and  waited  oqly  for  the 
kindling  of  the  fire,  an  inhuman  pried  advanced  to 
propofe  tbf  ceremony  of  baptifm,  and  to  fpcak  to 
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5  o  o  K  him  of  paradife.  yire  tbere^  faid  the  Cacique,  tfigi 
Spaniards  in  that  bappy  place  f  TeSj  replied  the  miffio 
nary  ^  but  tbere  are  none  but  good  ones.  Tbe  beft  of 
tbem^  returned  Hatuey,  are  good  for  notbing.  I  will 
not  go  to  a  placey  wbere  I  Jhouli  be  in  danger  of 
meeting  one  of  them.  Talk  no  more  tome  of  your  reli^ 
giony  but  leave  me  to  die. 

Thus  was  the  Cacique  burned,  the  God  of  th« 
Chriftians  diflionoured,  and  his  crofs  imbrued  with 
human  blood  ;  but  Velafquez  found  no  more  ene« 
mies  to  oppofe  him.  All  the  Caciques  haftened  to 
do  homage  to  him.  After  the  mines  had  been 
opened,  and  it  was  found  that  they  did  not  an« 
fwer,  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  being  become  ufelefs, 
were  exterminated ;  for,  at  that  time,  to  conquer  was 
to  deftroy.  One  of  the  largeft  iflands  in  the  world 
did  not  coil  the  Spaniards  a  fingle  man  :  but  what 
profit  have  they  drawn  from  the  conqueft  of  Cuba  ? 

The  fettlement  they  have  formed  upon  this  ifland 
may  be  confidered  in  three  views,  each  of  which 
merits  a  ferious  attention.  The  firft  is,  on  account 
of  the  produce  of  the  country,  which  is  confider- 
able.}  the  fecond,  as  being  the  ftaple  of  a  great 
trade  ;  and  the  third,  as  being  the  key  to  the  new 
world. 

The  principal  growth  of  this  vaft  iQand  is  natu- 
rally cotton.  This  fhrub,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
queft,  was  very  common  there.  The  prefervation 
of  it  required  little  expence  or  labour ;  and  the 
general  drynefs  of  the  foil  adapted  it  particularly 
to  this  purpofe.    The  commodity,  however,  is  now 
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become  to  fcarcc,  that  ibtnetimes  fcvcral  years  pafs  ^  ^^  ^ 
without  any  of  it  being  fent  to  Europe. 

Although  the  Spaniards  have  an  infurmount- 
able  antipathy  to  imitation,  yet  they  have  of  late 
adopted  the  cultivation  of  coffee  at  Cuba,  having 
obferved  the  rapid  progrefs  it  made  in  the  neigh- 
bouring tflands.  But,  in  borrowing  the  commodity 
from  foreign  colonifts, '  they  have  not  borrowed 
their  diligence  in  improving  it.  Their  whole  pro- 
duce of  cofiee  barely  amounts  to  thirty  or  five  and 
thirty  thoufand  weight,  one  third  of  which  is  ex- 
ported to  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  reft  to  Madrid.  One 
Ihould  naturally  conclude,  that  the  growth  of  this 
plant  will  increafe,  in  proportion  as  the  ufe  of  a 
liquor  fo  familiar  to  people  in  hot  climates  ihall 
become  more  common  among  the  Spaniards ;  buc 
a  nation,  which  was  the  firft  to  introduce  into  Eu- 
rope a  tafte  for  coffee,  and  the  laft  to  adopt  it  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  will  be  flow  in  all  its  im- 
provements, as  it  is  in  every  kind  of  invention. 
The  propagation  of  coffee  requires  that  of  fugar ; 
it  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  inquire  how 
far  the  Spaniards  are  prepared  by  the  dne  for  the 
other. 

Sugar,  whkh  is  the  richeft  and  moft  valuable 
produftion  of  America,  wouldof  itfelf  be  fufficient  to 
give  to  Cuba  that  flouriftiing  ftate  of  profperity, 
every  fource  and  channel  of  which  nature  feems  to 
have  opened  for  her.  Although  the  furface  of  the 
iOand  is  in  general  unequal  and  mountainous,  yet 
it  has  plains  fufficiently  extenfive,  and  fuffiiciently 
watered,  to  fupply  the  confumption  of  the  grfcateft 
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^  XII  ^  ^^  ^^  Eufope  IB  that  trtide.  The  incredible 
fruitfulnefs  of  its  new  \Md$^  if  properly  managed^ 
would  enable  it  to  furpals  every  other  nation,  how« 
ever  they  tnay  have  got  the  dart  of  it ;  their  labour 
of  more  than  half  a  century,  fpent  in  bringing  their 
works  to  perfe£bioo,  would  end  in  thii,  that  a 
xivalt  by  taking  up  their  dfiethod.  Would  outftrip 
them,  and  in  lefs  than  twenty  years  engrofs  the 
whole  of  their  profits*  Bat  the  Spani(h  colony  is 
fo  jealous  of  their  fuperiority,  that  to  this  day  they 
have  but  few  plantations,  where,  with  the  fineft 
cants,  they  make  at  a  great  expence  but  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fugar,  and  that  of  a  ooarfer  fort.  This 
ferves  partly,  for  the  Mexican  market,  and  partly 
for  the  mother  country  •,  which,  inftead  of  making 
a  gold  mine,  as  it  ihouU  do,  of  its  fugar  trade, 
buys  to  the  value  of  more  than  five  millions  *  of 
livres  at  foreign  markets* 

It  has  probably  been  expeded,  that  the  to^ 
bacco  imported  from  Cuba  would  compenfate  this 
lofs ;  for  after  furni(hing  Mexico  and  Peru,  there 
was  fufficient,  with  the  litde  brought  from  Caracca 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  fupply  the  demands  of  all 
Spain.  The  greateft  part  comes  there  in  leaf« 
That  which  is  cured  in  the  country  by  Pedro 
Alonzo,  has  l>cen,  and  is  ftiU  held  in  the  higheft 
efteem.  This  Spaniard,  the  only  one,  perhaps, 
who  has  enriched  himielf  by  a  truly  ufeful  branch 
of  induftry,  has  gained  in  this  trade  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  millions  of  livres  f  •  If  the  go- 
vernment 

f  From  ftboat  500,00a/.  to  6jo^ooo/# 
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vcrnmeot  had  liftened  to  this  aftive  citizien,  the  nar  ^  ^  o  k 

Xll 

tional  wealth  would  have  been  augmented  by  the 
increafed  growth  of  a  plants  which  caprice  renders 
£>  valuable.  The  decay  of  this  trade  is  folely 
owbg  to  the  negligence  of  the  court  of  Madrid  in 
not  gratifying  the  general  ufte  of  Europe  for  to- 
bacco fron;i  the  Havannah. 

The  Spanifli  colonies  have  an  univerfal  trade  in 
{kins.  Cuba  fupplies  annually  ten  or  twelve 
thoufand.  The  number  might  be  eafily  increafed 
in  a  country  abounding  with  wild  cattle, .  where 
ibrtVe  gentlemen  poITefs  on  the  coalls,  and  in  the 
inland  parts,  large  traAs  of  land,  which  for 
want  of  population  can  fcarcely  be  applied  to  any 
other  purpdfe  than  that  of  breeding  cattle. 

It  would  be  faying  too  much  to  aflert,  that  the 
hundredth  part  of  this  iHand  is  cleared :  there  are 
only  feme  traces  of  cultivation  of  St.  Jago,  a  port 
to  the  windward  of  the  colony,  and  at  Matanga,  a 
fafe  and  fpacious  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  old  canall 
The  true  plantations  are  all  confined  to  the  beauti- 
ful plains  of  the  Havannah,  and  even  thefe  are  not 
what  they  ought  to  be. 

All  thefe  plantations  together  may  employ 
about  five  and  twenty  thoufand  male  and  female 
(laves,  of  every  age.  The  number  of*  whites, 
meftees,  mulattoes,  and  free  negroes,  ppon  the 
whole  ifland,  amounts  to  near  thirty  thoufand.  The 
food  of  thefe  different  fpecies  of  inhabitants  con- 
fids  of  excellent  pork,  deteftable  beef  (both  in 
great  plenty  and  exceedingly  cheap),  and  manioc. 
Even   the  'troops  have  no  other  bread  than  the 
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BOOK  caffava.  The  habit  of  feeing  Europeans  frequentlf 
at  Cuba  has,  probably,  preferved  the  inhabi- 
tants from  that  languid  ftate  of  inaAion  which  pre- 
vails in  all  the  other  Spanifh  colonies  in  the  new 
v90T\d.  It  muft  be  further  obferved,  that  the  peo- 
ple are  Icfs  mixed,  their  drefs  more  decent,  and 
their  manners  better  regulated,  than  in  the  other 
iflands. 

The  ftate  of  the  colony  would  be  ftill  more 
flourifhing,  if  its  produftiohs  had  not  been  made 
the  property  of  a  company,  whofe  exclufive  jpri- 
vilege  operates  as  a  conftant  and  invariable  princi« 
pie  of  difcouragement«  The  lefs  induftrious  a  na- 
tion is  inclined  to  be,  the  more  careful  it  ought  to 
be  to  avoid  every  meafure  that  may  tend  to  obftrufl 
the  progrefs  of  the  more  aftive  and  laborious  pare 
of  the  people. 

If  any  thing  could  fupply  the  want  of  an  open 
trade,  and  atone  for  the  grievances  occasioned  by 
this  monopoly  at  Cuba,  it  would  be  the  advantage 
this  ifland  has  always  enjoyed  of  being  the  ren- 
dezvous of  almofl:  all  the  Spanifh  veflfels  that  fail  to 
the  new  world.  This  practice  commenced  almofl: 
with  the  colony  itfelf.  Ponce  de  Leon,  having 
made  an  attempt  upon  Florida  in  15 12,  became 
acquainted  with  the  new  canal  of  Bahama.  It 
was  immediately  dilcovered,  that  this  would  be 
the  beft  route  the  fliips  bound  from  Mexico  to  Eu- 
rope could  poffibly  take ;  and  in  confequcnce  of 
this  was  formed  the  fettlement  at  the  Havannah, 
which  is  but  two'  fmall  days  journey  from  the 

canal. 
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Canal;  This  port  was  afterwards  found  very  con-  ^  ^^  ^ 
venien't  for  vefiels  difpatched  from  Carthagena  and 
Porto-Bello,  which  in  a  (hort  time  purfued  the 
Ikme  courfe ;  always  putpng  in  there  and  watting 
for  each  other,  that  they  might  arrive  together  in 
igreater  ftate  at  the  mother  country*  The  vaft 
ibms  expended  during  their  ftay,  by  failors  whofe 
bargoes  confifted  of  the  richeft  treafures  of  the  uni« 
vcrfe)  made  the  city  abound  in  money.  The  num- 
faer  of  its  inhabitants,  which  in  1561  confifted  only 
Isf  three  hundred  families,  and  was  nearly  doubled 
at  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
amounts  at  prefent  to  ten  thoufand  fouls. 

Oiri  part  of  them  is  employed  in  the  dock- 
yaids,  formerly  ereded  by  government  for  build- 
ing ihips  of  war.    As  to  the  mafts,  iron,  and 
tables,  they  are  brought  frt>m  Europe ;  the  other 
itiaterials  are  found  in  abundance  upon  the  Ifland. 
But  that  which  is  moft  valuable  is  the  timber, 
which,  growing  under  the  influence  of  the  hotteft 
rays  OE  the  fun,  4afts  with  moderate  care  for  whok 
centuries  \  whereas  European  (hips  dry  and  iplic 
under  the  torrid  zone.    This  wood  begins  to  be 
firaroe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Havannahj 
but  it  is  common  on  all  the  coafts,  and  the  tranC> 
porution  of  it  is  neither  dear  nor  difficult.    Spain 
is  the  more  interefted  to  multiply  its  docks,  as  the 
feas  moft  frequented  by  its  fliipping,  all  lie  be- 
tween the  tropics.   There  is  ftill  another  motive  for 
making  the  yards  at  the  Havannah  the  principal 
ivfoorce  of  its  naval  power,  and  that  is,  the  pains 
which  are  now  caking  to  render  this  key  to  all  its 
Vo^.  IV.  D  colonies 
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colonics  impregnable.  The  importance  of  this  un- 
dertaking may  perhaps  make  the  detail  of  it  not 
difagrecable. 

Every  one  knows,  that  the  harbour  of  the  Ha- 
vannah  is  one  of  the  fafeft  in  the  univerfe ;  that  the 
fleets  of  the  whole  world  might  ride  at  anchor  there 
together ;  that  the  water  is  excellent  and  eafily  pro- 
cured.  The  entrance  is  fecured  by  rocks,  which 
make  it  neccflfary  to  keep  an  exa&  courfe»  in  order 
to  avoid  ftriking  on  them. '  It  is  become  more  diffi- 
cult fince  the  year  1762,  when  three  men  of  war 
were  funk  there.  This  precaution  has  proved  de- 
trimental only  to  the  Spaniards,  who  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  weigh  up  thofe  large  veilels;  and 
there  was  the  lefs  reafon  for  it,  as  the  enemy  would 
not  have  attempted  to  force  their  Avay  into  the 
harbour,  which  was  defended  by  the  Moro  and 
the  fort  on  the  point.  The  former  of  thefe  foc- 
trefies  is  raifed  ib  high  above  the  fea,  that  even  a 
firft  rate  man  of  war  could  not  batter  it.  The 
other  has  not  the  fame  advantage;  but  then  it 
cannot  be  attacked  but  by  a  very  narrow  channel^ 
where  the  warmed  aflailants  could  never  withftand 
the  numerous  and  formidable  artillery  of  the  Moro. 

Thb  Havannah,  therefore,  can  only  be  attacked 
on  the  land  fide.  Fifteen  or  fixteen  choufand  men^ 
which  are  the  mod  that  could  be  employed  in  this 
fervice,  would  not  be  fufficient  to  inveft  the 
works,  which  cover  a  vaft  extent.  Their  efforts 
muft  be  direded  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
port,  againll  the  town  or  the  Moro.  If  the  latter, 
they  may  eafily  land  within  a  league  of  the  fort, 
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find  will  coa\e  widiin  Cgjit  of  if,  without  difliculty,  ^  ^  ^  K 
by  good  roads,  through  wpods  whicn  will  coyer  and 
fecure  their  march. .  . 

The  firft  difficulty  will  be  that  of  getting  vvatef, 
which  in  the  neighbogrhoodof  th^  camp  the  aiTailants 
muft  choofe  is  mortal.  .  To  fetch  fuch  as.  is  drink- 
able,  they  muft  go  in  boats  to  the  diftance  of  three 
leagues,  and  it  wiil  be  neceflary  to  fend  a  confider^ 
able  force  for  this  purpofe  to  the  only  river  where 
it  is  to  be  had,  or  to  leave  a  detachment  there  in 
intrenchments  ;  which  being  at  a  diftance  from  the 
camp,  without  communication  or  fupport,  will  be 
in  perpetual  danger  of  being  cut  oS. 

Previous  to  the  attack  of  the  Moro,  the  enemy 
tnuft  make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  Cavagna^ 
which  has  been  lately  built«  It  is  a  crown  work, 
compoied  of  a  baftion,  two  curtains,  and  two  demi" 
baftions  in  front.  Its  right  and  left  lie  upon  the 
bank  of  the  harbour.  It  has  cafcmatcs,  refervoirs 
of  water,  and  powder  magazines  that  are  bomb- 
proof; a  good  covered  way,  and  a  wide  ditch  cuC 
in  the  rock.  The  way  which  leads  to  it  Ts  com- 
pofed  -of  ftones  and  pebbles^  without  any  mixture 
of  earth.  The  Cavagna  is  placed  on  an  eminence 
which  commands  the  Moro^  but  is  itftlf  expofed 
to  attacks  from  a  hill  which  is  of  an  equal  height, 
and  not  more  than  three  hundred  paces  diftant 
from  it.  As  it  would  be  eafy  for  an  enemy  to  open 
their  trenches  under  the  cover  of  this  hiJl>  the 
Spaniards  intend  to  level  it^  after  which  the  Ca^ 
vagna  may  extend  it3  view  and  its  batteries  to  a 
great  diftance.     If  the  garrifon  fhould  find  them^^ 

D  a  fclves 
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*  vr^  ^  felvcs  fo  prcft,  as  not  tcr  be  able  to  maintain  its 
poll,  it  would  blow  up  its  works,  which  are  all 
undermined,  and  retreat  into  the  Moro,  the  com- 
munication with  which  cannot  poffibl]^  be  cut  off! 

The  famous  fortrefs  of  the  Moro  had  towards 
the  fea,  on  which  fide  it  is  impregnable,  two  baf- 
tions ;  and  on  the  land  fide  two  others,  with  a 
wide  and  deep  ditch  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Since  it 
was  taken,  it  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  its  pa- 
rapets made  higher  and  thicken  A  good  covered 
way  has  been  added,  and  every  thing  that  wad 
wanting  to  fccure  the  garrifon  and  the  ftores.  It  i9 
not  eaOer  to  open  trenches  before  this  place  dian 
the  Cavagna.  Both  of  them  are  built  with  a  foft 
ftone,  which  will  be  lefs  dangerous  to  the  defen- 
ders than  the  common  fort  of  free-ftone. 

Independent  of  thefc  advantages,  the  two 
ibrtrefles  have  in  th<;ir  favour  a  climate  extremely 
hazardous  to  beOegers,  and  an  eafy  communica- 
tion with  the  town  for  receiving  all  forts  of  pro-^ 
Tifrons,  without  a  poffibility  of  being  intercepted. 
Thus  circumftanced,  thefe  two  places  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  impregnable,  at  leaft  as  very  difficult  to 
be  taken,  provided  they  are  properly  flocked  with 
provifions,  and  defended  with  courage  and  ability. 
The  prefervation  of  them  is  of  fo  much  greater  im- 
portance,  as  their  lofs  would  neceffarity  occalion 
the  furrender  of  the  harbour  and  town»  which  are 
both  of  them  commanded  and  may  be  battered 
from  thefe  eminences. 

After  having  explained  (he  difficulties  of  uktng 
the  Havannah  by  attacking  the  Moro,  we  muft  next 

ipcakr 
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ipeak  of  thofe  which  muft  be  encountered  on  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
fide  of  the  towo. 

It  is  fituated  near  tKe  ^bottom  of^  the  harbour. 
It  was  defended^  as  well  towards  the  harbour  as,  to 
the  country,  by  a  dry  wall,  which  was  good  for 
nothing,  and  twenty-one  baftions,  which  were  not 
much  better.  It  had  a  dry  ditch,  and  of  little 
depth.  Before  this  ditch  was  a  kind  of  covered 
way  almoft  in  ruins.  Ttkc  place,  in  this  ftate, 
could  not  have  refifted  a  fuddcn  attempt,  which 
bad  it  been  made  in  the  night,  and  fupportcd  by 
feveral  attacks,  true  or  falie,  would  certainly  have 
carried  it.  It  is  propofed  at  prefent  to  make  wide 
and  deep  ditches,  and  to  add  aa  cxceedii^  gpod 
covered  way. 

These  neceflary  defences  will  be  fiipported  t^ 
the  fort  at  the  point  i  which  is  a  fijuare,  built  of 
ftone,  and,  though  fmall,  is  provided  with  ca&mates* 
It  has  been  rebuilt,  having  been  very  much  da« 
maged  during  the  liege.  There  is  a  good  dry 
ditch  round  it,  dug  out  of  the  rock.  Independent 
of  its  principal  deftination,  which  is  to  co-operate 
with  the  Moro  in  defending  the  port,  and  for  which 
it  is  perfeftly  well  calculated  ;  it  has  feveral  bat- 
teries, which  open  upon  the  country,  and  flank 
fome  parts  of  the  town  wall^ 

Its  fire  crofles  that  of  a  fort  of  four  baffions, 
which  has  a  ditch,  covered  way,  powder  magazine, 
cafemates,  and  rdervolrs  of  water.  This  new  for- 
tification, which  \$  eref^ed  at  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  place,  on  zx\  eminence  called  Arof- 
tignyi  will  require  a  lie^  iq  fprm,  if  the  town  is 
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*.vt9  ^  ^^  be  attacked  on  that  fide,  particularly  as  it  is  lb 

Ail*  rt         rv       1  *  r       i"       r 

conftructea  as  to  havc,.a  yiew  of  the  lea,  to  com- 
mand a  confiderablc  traft  on  the  land  fide,  and  to 
difturb  an  enemy. exceedingly  in  getting  watcr^ 
which  they  miift  fetph  from  its  neighbourhood. 

In  fkirting  the  city  onward,  we  come  to  the  fort 
Dalteres,  whfch  has  been  conftrudted  fmcc  the 
fiege.  It  is  of  ftone^  has  four  baftions,  a  covered 
way,  a  half  moon  before .  the  gate,  a  wide  ditch^ 
a  good  rampart,  refervoirs,  cafematcs,  and  a  pow^ 
der  magazine.  It  is  barely  three  cjuar.ters  of  a  mile 
diftant  from  the  town,  and  is  fituated  on  the  other 
fide  of  a  river  and  an  imprafticable  morafs,  which 
cover  it  in  that  direction.  The  rifing  ground  upon 
which  it  is  built,  is  entirely  occupied  by  it,  and 

.  has  been  infulated  by  the  digging  of  a  broad 
ditch,^  into  which  the  fei  has  a  paffage.  from  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour.  Befides  its  commanding  the 
communication  between  the  town  and  the  interior 
part  of  the  ifland,  it  defends  the  circuit  of  the 
place  by  crofflng  its  fire3  with  thofe  of  Aroftigny, 
The  Spaniards  are  going  toconftruft  a  large  redoubt 
in  the  interval  of  thefe  two  forts,  which  will  be  an 
additional  proteftlon  to  the  town.  The  Dalteres  alio 
crofles  its  fire  with  that  of  the  Moro,  which  is 
very  high,  and  fituated  at  the  extreme  point  of  tho 
fort. 

Such  a  continuation  of  works,  which  will  re-? 

'quire  a  garrifon  of  four  thoufand  men,  and  may  be 
finifticd  in  two  or  three  years,  coft  Spain  immenfe 
fums.  The  purchafe  of  the  mere  materials  coft 
her  at  firft  ten  millions  ♦  j  the  employment  of  them 

annually 
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annually  amounts  to  fix  or  fcven  ♦.  Four  thou-  ^  ^^  ^ 
fand  blacks  in  the  fcrvicc  of  the  government,  and 
a  number  of  Mexicans,  condemned  to  the  public 
works,  are  the  inftruments  of  this  undertaking. 
They  might  have  haftened  the  end  of  the  toiU  of 
fo  many  viftims,  if  they  would  have  permitted  the 
troops  CO  take  a  {hare  of  the  burthen,  which  they 
wifhed,  as  a  means  to'refcue  them  from  that  dread- 
ful indigence  under  which  they  languifh. 

If  it  were  allowable  to  form  an  opinion  upon  a 
fubjed,  which  our  pfofeffion  does  not  give  us  a 
right  to  underftand,  we  might  venture  to  aflTert, 
that  when  all  thefe  works  (hall  be  finifhed,  thofe 
who  would  undertake  the  fiege  of  the  Havannah, 
fhould  begin  by  the  Cavagna  and  the  Moro ;  be- 
caufe,  thele  forts  once  taken,  the  town  muft  of 
courfe  furrender,  or  be  deftroyed  by  the  artillery 
of  the  Moro.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  (hould  de- 
termine for  the  town  fide,  the  bcfiegers  would 
fcarccly  find  themfelves  in  a  better  condition,  even 
after  they  had  taken  it.  Indeed,  they  would  have 
it  in  their  power  to  deftroy  the  dock-yards,  and 
the  ihips  that  might  happen  to  be  in  the  harb6ur ; 
but  this  would  produce  no  permanent  advantage. 
In  order  to  eftablilh  themfelves,  they  muft  ftill  be 
obliged  to  take  the  Cavagna  and  the  Moro,  which 
in  all  probability  they  would  find  impoflible,  after 
the  lofs  they  muft  have  fuftained  in  the  attack  of 
the  town  and  its  fortrefies. 

*  About  285^000  /.  on  an  average, 

D4  But 
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*  xn  ^  ^^'^  wMteyer  plan  np»y  be  pu^rfued  in  the  ficgc 
of  this  place,  the  afiail^ncs  will  not  only  have  to^ 
combat  th^  nprnerqus  garrifon  inclpfed  within  its. 
works  ^  there  will  be  a  corps  likewifc,  which  wil|, 
take  the  fielc^,  and  continually  interrupt  their  ope- 
rations. This  (mall  army  will  be  compofcd  of  twQ 
iquadrons  of  European  dragoons,  well  mounted, 
armed  and  difciplined,  and  a  company  of  a  hundred, 
migrelets.  To  thefe  may  be  added  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ifland,  whites^  mulattoes,  and  free  ne-- 
jgroes,  who  ^re  regimented  to  the  number  of  tei^ 
thoufand  men  *,  but  as  thq  greateft  pare  of  them 
have  no  idea  of  difcipline,  they  would  only  create 
confu0on.  This,  however,  will  not  be  the  cafe, 
with  a  regiment  of  cavalry  of  four  fquadrons,  and 
feven  battalions  of  militia,  which,  fince  the  peace^. 
they  have  accuftomed  to  perform  their  manoeuvre^ 
with  ajftonifbing  Regularity.  Thefe  troops  armed,, 
qloathed,  and  accoutred  at  the  expeoce  of  the  go-^ 
yernment,  and  paid  in  time  of  war  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  regulars,  are  trained  and  commanded,  bjr 
majors,  lerjeants,  and  corporals  fent  from  Europe^ 
and  picked  from  the  moft  diftingui(hed  regimental 
^he  forming  of  this  militia  cofts  an  tmmenfe  fum*. 
Whether  their  fervice  will  be  anfwerable  to  the  cx^ 
pence  is  the  queftion,  which  future  events  alone 
4can  determine. '  But  whatever  may  be  the  military 
^irijt  of  thefe  troops,  we  may  pronounce  before- 
hand, that  this  eftablKhment,  in  a  political  view, 
is  inexcufable  ;  and  for  the  following  reafons : 

The  projef^  of  making  ibldiers  of  all  the  colo- 
nics of  Cuba,  a  moft  unjuft  and  deftrudtive  pro* 
I  jeat 
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to  all  colonics,  has  becr>  purfued  with  uncom-  *  ^  ^ 
mon  ardour.  The  violence  they  have  been  forced 
fo  ufe  with  the  inhabitants,  to  make  them  fubmit  tQ 
ezerciles  which  they  were  avcrfc  from,  has  pro- 
duced no  other  effc&s  than  that  of  increaHng  their 
natural  Iqve  of  repofe«  Thty  detcfl;  thofe  mecha- 
nical and  forced  movements,  which,  not  contri- 
buting in  any  relpeft  to  their  happinefs,  appear 
doubly  infupportable  -,  not  to  mention  their  fecm- 
ing  frightful  or  ridiculous  to  a  people,  who  pro- 
bably think  they  have  no  intereft  in  defending  a 
jgovemment  by  which  they  are  oppreflr.  This 
unwUlingneis  to  ^xert  themfelves^  extends  even 
to  the  labour,  which  is  neceflary  for  cultivating 
their  lands.  They  have  entirely  left  off  clearing, 
planting,  and  tilling  for  a  nation,  which  regards 
them  in  no  other  light  than  as  labourers.  The 
eftablifliment  of  the  miKtia  too  put  a  ftop  to  agri- 
culture. Thofe  productions  which  were  gradually 
improving  have  diminilhed,  and  will  be  totally 
bft,  if  Spain  continues  obftinately  to  purfue  a 
pernicious  fyftem^  which  falfe  principles  have  in- 
duced her  to  adopt.  The  rage  of  keeping  up  an 
army;  that  m^dnefs,  which,  under  pretence  of 
preventing  wars,  encourages  them ;  which,  by  in* 
troducing  defpotifm  into  governments,  paves  the 
way  for  rebellion  among  the  people ;  which,  con- 
tinually dragging  the  inhabitant  from  his  dwellings 
and  the  hufbandman  from  his  field,  extinpn]ifhes  in 
them  the  love  of  their  country^  by  driving  them 
ttom  their  home ;  which  overfets  nations,  and  carries 
them  over  land  and  fea :  that  mcTceoary  pitrfefiiofi 

of 
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^  XI?  ^  of  war,  fo  different  from  the  truly  military  fpirit, 
^ -V 'mU  iboner  or  later  will  be  .the  ruin  of  Europe ;  but 
much  fooner  of  the  colonies,  and  perhaps,  firft  of 
all,  of  thofe  which  belong  to  Spain. 

The  mod  extenfive  and  mod  fertile  part  of  the 
American  Archipelago  is  poflefTed  by  the  Spaniard. 
Tl^efe  iflands,  in  the  hands  of  an  induftrious  nation, 
would  have  proved  a  fource  of  unbounded  wealth. 
In  their  prefcnt  ftate,  they  are  vaft  forefts,  exhi- 
biting only  a  frightful  folitude.     Far  from  con* 
tributing  to  the  llrength  and  riches  of  the  kingdom 
they  belong  to,  they  ferve  only  to  weaken  and  to 
exhaull  it  by  the  expences  required  to  maintain 
them.     If  Spain  had  attended  properly  to  the  poli- 
tical improvejncnts  of  other  nations,  {he  would 
have  difcovered  that  fevcral  of  them  owed  their 
influence  folely  to  the  advantages  they  have  drawn 
from   iflands,  in    every    refpedt   inferior  to  thofc 
which  have  hitherto  only  fervcd  the  ignominious 
purpofe  of  (welling  the  lift  of  the  nu^berlefs  and 
ufeleis  pofleflions  of  the  SpaniQi  crown.    She  would 
have  learned,  that  there  is  no  other  rational  foun- 
dation of  colohie;,  efpecially  of  thofe  which  have 
no  mines,  but  agriculture. 
The  Spa.        It  is  not  doing  juftice  to  the  Spaniards  to  fup- 
!j|*J[^*j^Y^*  pofe,  that  they  are  naturally  incapable  of  labour, 
as  is  Aid-'    If  we  give  the  lead  attention  to  the  excefllve  fa^ 
Sringin^     tigues  which  thofc  of  them  who  are  concerned  in 
their  colo-  contraband  trade  fubmit  to  with  the  utmoft  pa-  ' 
great  per-    ticnce,  we  (hall  find  that  their  toils  are  infinitely 
fcftion.       more  grievous  than  any  that  attend  the  manage- 
ment of  a  plantation,    If  they  negkdt  to  enrich 

tbemfelves 
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thcmfelves  by  agriculture,  it  is  the  fault  of  their 
government.  If  they  were  once  freed  from  the 
tyranny  of  monopolies ;  if  they  were  permitted  to 
buy  the  implements  of  hufbandry  at  a  moderate 
rate-,  if  the  produce  of  their  cultivation  was  not 
fubjeft  to  fuch  exorbitant  duties-,  if  they  were  not 
oppreft  as  foon  as  it  is  found  that  they  begin  to 
be  fuccefsful  -,  if  induftry  was  not  looked  upon  as  a 
dangerous  virtue  -,  if  intereftcd  individuals  were  not 
permitted  to  exercife  an  abfolute  and  venal  autho^ 
rity  over  them  5  they  would  throw  off  that  habit  of 
indolence  and  inaftivity,  by  which  Spain  is  almoft 
annihilated.  It  is  aftonifbing  that  a  kingdom, 
which,  under  Charles  the  Vth,  was  as  it  were  the 
head,  vt^hich  direded  all  the  motions  of  Europe, 
ihould  now  be  a  feeble  and  lifelefs  part  of  it  ^  and 
that  a  ftate,  which  makes  the  principal  figure  in  the 
tnap  of  our  continent,  (hould  make  the  moft  con* 
temptible  one  in  the  hiftory  of  it. 

If  Spain  woylcj  recover  from  her  infatuation,  let 
her  fupport  b^r  colonifts.  The  treafures  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  are  at  hand  to  give  riches  to  the  iflands ; 
and  the  generous  affiftance  will  be  amply  paid. 
All  the  produftfons  of  the  new  world  require  a 
capital  in  advance  :  fggar  in  particular  demands  a 
large  fund,  and  the  rrrturnsare  proportionable  to 
it.  There  is  not  a  Hngle  inhabitant  at  Trinidad, 
Margarctta,  forto-Rico,  or  St.  Domingo,  capable 
of  the  undertaking;  and  there  are  not  above  thirty 
at  Cuba.  AH  thefe  unemployed,  drooping  colo- 
pifts,  feem  to  join  in  one  common  petition  to  the 
mother-country,  for  means  to  (hake  off  the  lethargy 
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3  o  0  K  in  which  they  are  plunged.  Alas !  might  the  difm* 
terefted  hiftorian,  who  .neither  fecks  nor  defires  any- 
thing .but  the  general  good  of  mankind,  be  per- 
mitted to  furnifh  them  with  thofe  lentiments  and 
expreflions,  whtcH  the  habit  of  fioth,  the  rigour 
pf  government,  and  prejudices  of  every  kind  feeni 
to  have  precluded  them  from  the  ufe  of:  thus 
would  he  in  their  name  addrefs  the  court  of  Ma-* 
drid,  and  the  whole  Spanifh  nation. 

Reflect  on  ^vhat  we  aflc  from  you,  and  fee, 
if  you  will  not  reap  a  centuple  advantage  by  the 
^^  valuable  commodities  we  fhall  fupply  to  your 
**  now  expiring  commerce.  Tour  navy,  in- 
**  creafed  by  our  labours,  will  form  the  only  bul- 
•*  wark  th^t  (ran  prefervc  to  you  thofe  pofl^dions, 
^*  which  are  now  ready  to  efcape  from  your  hands. 
**  As  we  become  more  rich,  our  confumption  wiH 
be  the  greater;  and  then  the  country^  which 
you  inhabit,  and  which  droop^s  with  you,  though 
nature  herfelf  invites  it  to  fertility ;  thofe  plains^ 
**  which  prefent  to  your  eyes  only  a  defert  fpace^ 
*^  and  are  a  difgrace  to  your  laws  and  to  your  man* 
*^  nets,  wiU  be  converted  into  fields  of  plenty^ 
^^  Your  native  land  ^ill  ^ourilh  by  induftry  and 
^^  agriculture,  which  have  now  forfaken  you.  The 
*^  fprings  of  Ufe  and  ^ftivity,  which  ye  will  have 
^'  conveyed  to  us  through  the  channel  of  the  fea,, 
**  will  flow  back,  and  encoimpafs  your  dwelling^ 
^*  with  rivers  of  abundance.  But  if  ye  a^r  infen-» 
>^  (ible  to  our  complaints  and  misfortunes :  if  ye  da 
^  not  govern  us  ibr  our  fakes ;  if  we  are  only  the 
1i  vidlims  of  our  loyalty  \  recall  ^o  your  minds  that 
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•*  ever  celebrated  aera,  in  which  a  nation  of  unfcr-  ^  ^^  ^ 

^  tanate  and  difcontented  fubjefts  (hook  ofF  the  t— >v.w 

^  yoke  of  your  dominion  s  and  by  their  labours, 

**  their  fuccels,  and  their  opulence,  juftified  their 

••  revolt  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.    They 

^*  have  been  free  near  two  centuries  ;  and  Ihall  we 

**  fiill  have  to  lament,  that  we  are  governed  by 

<*  you  ?  When  Holland  broke  in  pieces  the  rod  of 

•*  iron,  which  crufhed  her  j   when  (he  rofe  from 

*'  the  depth  of  the  waters  to  rule  over  the  fea ; 

^  heaven,  without  doubt,  raifed  her  up  as  a  monu- 

^  ment  of  freedom,  to  point  out  to  the  nations  of 

^  the  world  the  path  of  happinefs,  and  to  intimt- 

^  date  faithlefs  kings  who  would  exclude  them 

**  from  it.*' 

In  eflPed,  this  commonwealth,  which  hath  for  a 
long  time  ftood  upon  an  equality  with  the  greateft 
monarchies,  rofe  to  that  height  in  part  by  the  prot 
perity  of  her  colonies.  What  means  Ihe  hath  pur* 
fued  to  attain  this  end,  we  are  now  to  conGder. 

Be  FORE  the  difcovery  of  the  weftern  coaft  of  ThtDiitcli 
Africa,  the  paffage  to  India  by  the  cape  of  Good  t£i!^ft^^ei 
Hope,  and  particularly  before  the  difcovery  of  «tCiinif. 
America,  the  European  nations  fcarcely  knew,  or  kuLum^ 
vifited  each  other,  except  in  making  barbarous  in-  fj^^jJ^J, 
curGons,  the  aim  of  which  was  plunder,  and  the  The  ufe  of 
confcqucncc,  deftrudion.    Excepting  a  fmall  num-  jji^jiJJ**^ 
ber  of  tyrants,  who,  by  opprefllng  the  weak,  found 
means  to  fupport  a  luxury  dearly  purchafed,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  ftates  were  obliged 
to  content  themfelves  with  the  meagre  fubGftence 
furnilhed  theriT  by  lands  ill  cultivated,  and  a  trade 

which 
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^  XI?  ^  ^^^ich  extended  only  to  the  frontiers  of.  each  pro- 
vince. Thofe  great  events  towards  the  end  ot  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  form  one  of  the  moft 
brilliant  epochas  of  the  hiilory  of  the  world,  did 
not  produce  fo  fuddcn  a  change  of  manners  as 
might  naturally  be  fuppofed.  Some  of  the  Hanfc- 
towns  and  fome  Italian  republics,  is  is  true,  ventured 
as  far  as  Cadiz  and  Lifbon,  which  were  become 
great  marts,  to  purchafe  the  rare  and  valuable  pro- 
duftions  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies ;  but  the  con- 
fumption  was  very  fmall  through  the  inability  of 
the  fcveral  nations  to  pay  for  them.  Moft  of  them 
were  languifhing  in  a  ftate  of-abfolute  lethargy  i 
they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  advantages  and  rc- 
fources  of  the  countries  that  belonged  to  them. 

To  rouze  them  from  this  ftate  of  infenGbility, 
there  was  wanting  a  people,  who,  fpringing  from 
nothing,  ftiould  infpire  activity  and  intelligence  into 
every  mind,  and  diffufe  plenty  through  every  mar- 
ket :  that  fhould  offer  the  produce  of  all  countries 
at  a  lower  price,  and  exchange  the  fuperfluities  of 
every  nation  for  thofc  commodities  which  they  want; 
that  (hould  give  a  quick  circulation  to  produce 
mcrchandifc  and  money ;  and,  by  facilitating  and  in- 
creafingconfumption,  fhould  encourage  population, 
agriculture,  and  every  branch  of  induftry.  For 
all  thefe'  advantages,  Europe  is  indebted  to  the 
Dutch.  The  blind  multitude  may  be  excufcd  in 
-  confining  thcmfelves  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  prot 
perity,  without  knowing  the  fources  of  it;  but  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  philofopher  and  the  politician 
to  tranfffiit  to  pofterity  the  fame  of  jjic  benefaftors 

of 
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of  mankind  -,  and  to  trace  out,  if  it  be  poffible^  ^  ^^  ^ 
the  progrefs  of  their  beneficence, 

Wh£n  the  generous  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Provinces  freed  themfelves  from  the  dominion  of  the 
fea  and  of  tyranny,  they  perceived  .that  they  could 
not  fix  the  foundation  of  their  liberty  on  a  foil 
which  did  not  afford  the  neceffaries  of  life.  They 
were  convinced,  that  commerce,  which  to  mod  na- 
tions is  no  more  than  an  accefiion,  a  means  only 
of  increafing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce 
of  their  rcfpedivc  countries,  was  to  them  the  fole 
bafis  of  their  exiftencCi  Without  territory  and 
without  produAions,  they  determined  to  give  a  va* 
lue  to  thofe  of  other  nations ;  fatisfied  that  their 
own  would  be  the  refult  of  the  general  prolperity^ 
The  event  juftified  their  policy. 

Their  fifil  ftep  was  tp  eftablilh,  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  an  exchange  of  the  cpmmodities 
of  the  north  with  thofe  of  the  fouth.  In  a  fhort: 
time  the  lea  was  covered  with  the  fhips  of  Hol- 
land. In  her  ports  were  colleded  all  the  commer- 
cial effefts  of  different  countries,  and  from  thence 
they  were  difperfed  to  their  rcfpcftive  deftinations. 
Here  the  value  of  every  thing  was  regulated,  and 
with  a  moderation  which  precluded  all  competi- 
tion. The  ambition  of  giving  greater  ftability  and 
extent  to  her  enterprifeis  excited  in  the  republic 
a  fpirit  of  conqueft.  Her  empire  extended  itfclf 
over  a  part  of  the  Indian  continent,  and  over  all 
the  iflands  of  confequencc  in  the  fea^  that  encom- 
paflcs  it.  By  her  fortrefles  or  her  fleets,  Ihe  kept 
in  fubjedion  the  coafts  of  Africa :  towards  which 

her 
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3b  O  0  c:  her  ambirion,  ever  direftcd  to  iifeftil  obje£l:s9  had 
turned  its  attentive  and  prudent  views.  But  hci 
laws  were  rto  where  acknowledged  except  in  the 
toomries  belonging  to  America,'  where  cultivation 
had  fowed  the  feeds  of  real  wealth.  The  immenfe 
thain  of  her  connexions  embraced  the  iiniveiie^ 
of  which,  by  toil  and  indaftry,  (ht  became  tht  fouL 
In  a  word,  Ihe  had  attained  the  univerfal  monarchy 
of  commerce* 

Svcn  was  the  ftate  of  the  United  Provinces  irf 
i66ii  when  the  Portugucfc,  retovering  themfelvcs- 
Trom  that  languor  and  inadion  which  the  tyranny 
of  Spain  had  thrown  them  into,  found  meand 
to  repoffefs  themfelves  of  that  part  of  Brafil  which 
the  Dutch  had  taken  from  them.  From  this  fird 
flroke,  that  republic  would  have  loft  all  foot- 
ing in  the  new  world,  had  it  not  been  for  a  few 
fmall  iflands ;  particularly  that  of  Curaflbu,  which 
they  had  taken  from  the  Caftilians,  who  had  i>een 
in  pollellion  of  it  ever  lince  1527. 

This  rock,  which  is  not  above  three  leagues  off 
the  coaft  of  Venezuela,  is  about  ten  leagues  long 
ilnd  five  broad.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but 
the  entrance  is  difficult.  The  bafon  is  extremely 
large,  and  convenient  in  every  rcfpcft ;  and  is  de- 
frnded  by  a  fort  ikilfuUy  conftrufted  and  alwayi 
kept  in  good  repair. 

The  French,  in  1673,  haviftg  Corrupted  thrf 
commandant,  landed  there  to  the  number  of  five* 
or  fix  hundred  men  :  but  the  tfeafon  having  been 
difcovered,  and  the  traitor  puniflied,  they  met  with 
^  very  diflferent  reception  from  what  they  cxpciftedi 

and 
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tod  reimbarked  with  the  difgrace  of  having  ex-  ^  o  o  k 
pofed  only  their  own  weaknels^  and  the  iniquity 
of  their  mcafures. 

Lewis  the  XIV*  whofc  pride  was  hurt  by  this 
check,  fcnt  out  d*Eftrces  five  years  after  with 
eighteen  (hips  of  war,  and  twelve  buccaneering 
vcfltis,  to  wipe  off  the  ftain,  which  in  his  eyes 
tarnifhed  the  glory  of  a  reign  filled  with  wonders. 
The  admiral  was  not  far  from  the  place  of  his 
deftinationi  when  by  his  ra(hnefs  and  obllinacy  be 
ran  his  (hips  aground  on  Davis's  ifland;'and,  after 
coHe&ing  the  fhattered  remains  of  his  fleet,  re-* 
turned  in  very  bad  condition  to  Breft,  .without 
having  attempted  any  thing. 

From  this  period  neither  Curaflbu,  nor  the  little 
iflands  Aruba  and  Bonaire^  which  are  dependent 
on  it,  have  met  with  any  difturbance.  No  nation 
has  thought  of  fcizing  upon  a  barren  fpot,  where 
they  could  find  only  a  few  cattle,  fome  manioc^ 
fome  vegetables  proper  to  feed  fiavesj  and  not  one 
article  for  commerce. 

St.  Euftatia  is  of  very  little  more  Gonfequence. 
This  ifland,  which  is  about  five  leagues  in  circum-" 
fcrcnce,  is  properly  nothing  but  a  fteep  mountain 
rifing  out  of  the  fea  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  It  has 
no  port,  and  is  confined  to  a  bay,  which  does  not 
ftrictly  belong  to  it.  Some  Frenchmen,  who  had 
been  driven  from  St.  Chriftophcr*s,  took  refuge 
there  in  1629,  and  abandoned  the  place  Ibme  tim4 
after ;  becaule,  befides  the  barennel's  of  the  rock^ 
there  was  no  frefli  watcr^  but  what  they  got  from 
rain  collcdkcd  in  ciftern».  The  cxad  time  of  their 
quitting  it  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  1  £39 
Vai.4  IV.  -  E  th« 
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*xi?^  thcDutchwcfcJnpolfeflianofit.  They  were?  after- 
wards driven  out  by  the  EngHlh,  and  thefe  by 
Lewis  the  XlVth,  who  caufed  his  right  of  con- 
queft  to  be  recognized  in  the  negotiation  of  Breda, 
and  would  not  liften  to  the  reprefcntations  of  the 
republic,  with  which  he  was  then  in  alliance,  and 
-which  preflcd  ftrongly  for  the  reftitution  of  this 
ifland,  as  having  been  in  poffeffion  of  it  before  the 
war.  When  the  figning  of  the  peace  had  put  an 
end  to  thefe  reprefentations,  the  French  monarch, 
whofe  pride  more  readily  fubmitted  to  the  dfdtarea 
of  generofuy  than  of  juftice,  thought  it  not  confiftent 
with  his  dignity  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfor* 
tunes  of  his  friends.  He  of  his  own  accord  re- 
ftored  to  the  Dutch  their  ifland,  although  he  knew 
that  it  was  a  natural  fortrcfs,  which  might  be  of 
fervice  in  defending  that  part  of  St.  Chriftophcr's 
which  belonged  to  him, 

St.  Euftatia  produces  fome  tobacco,  and  near 
fix  hundred  thoufand  weight  of  fugar.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  employed  in  agriculture,  con- 
fifts  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  white,  and  twelve 
hundred  black  people :  the  traders  amount  to  aboui 
five  hundred  white  perfons;  and  to  twelve  or  fif- 
teen hundred,  whenever  this  place  has  the  happi- 
ncfs  of  being  neuter  in  time  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  its  weaknefs,  it  has  Ipared 
fome  of  its  number  to  people  a  neighbouring  ifland, 
known  by  the  name  of  Saba.  This  is  a  fteep 
rock,  on  the  fummit  of  which  is  a  little  ground^ 
very  proper  for  gardening.  Frequent  rains  which 
do  not  lie  any  time  on  the  foil,  give  growth  to 
plant?  of  an  exquifite  flavour,  and  cabbages  of  an 
5  extraordinary 
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extraordinary  flze.     Fifty  European  ftmilics,  with  ^  ^^  ^ 
•  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  flaves,  here  raife  cotton, 
rpin  it,  make  ftockings  of  it,  and  fell  them  to  other 
colonies  as  high  as  ten  trowns  *  a  pair.    Through- 
out America  there  is  no  blood  fo  pure  as  that  of 
Saba ;   the  women   there  preferve  a  frefhnefs  of 
complexion,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
of  the  Caribbee  iflands.    Happy  colony  !  elevated 
on  the  top  of  a  rock,  between  the  fky  and  fea,  it 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  both  elements  without  dread- 
ing their  ftorms ;  it  breathes  a  pure  air,  lives  upon 
vegetables,  cultivates  a  fimple  commodity,  from 
which  it  derives  eaib  without  the  temptation  of 
riches:   is  employed  in  labours  lefs  troublefome 
than  ufeful,  and  poifefles  in  peace  all  the  bleffings 
of  moderation,  health,  beauty,  and  liberty.    This 
is  the  temple  of  pedce,  from  whence  the  philofo- 
pher  may  contemplate  at  leifure  the  errors  and 
paflibns  of  men,  who  corhe,  like  the  waives  df  the 
fca,  to  ftrike  and  dafli  th^mfelves^n  the  rich  coafts 
of  America,  the  fpoils  and  poflefiion  of  which  they 
are  perpetually  contending  for,  and  wrtfting  from 
each  other :  hencd  tnay  he  view  at  a  diftance  the 
nations  of  Europe  bearing  thunder  in  the  midft  of 
the  ocean,  and  burning  with  the  flatites  of  ambition 
and  avarice  dnder  the  heats  of  the  tropics,  de- 
vouring gold  without  ever  being  fatisfied,  wading 
through  feas  of  blood  to  amafs  thofe  metals,  tho(b 
pearls,  thofe  diamonds,  which  are  ufed  to  adorn 
Che  opprefibrs  of  mankind ;  loading  innumerable 
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^  XI?  ^  ^^P^  ^^^^  ^^^'^  precious  cafks,  which  furnifh 
luxury  with  purple,  and  from  which  flow  plcafurcs, 
effeminacy,  cruelty,  and  debauchery.  The  tran- 
quil inhabitant  of  Saba  views  this  mafs  of  follies, 
and  fpins  in  peace  the  cotton,  which  conftitutes  all 
his  finery  and  wealth- 

Under  the  fame  climate  lies  the  ifland  of  St. 
Martin,  which  is  about  fittecn  or  fixteen  leagues 
round,  and  contains  a  coniiderable  number  of  hills, 
which  are  fo  many  rocks  covered  with  Jieath.  The 
fandy  foil  of  its  plains  and  vallies,  which  is  in  itielf 
barren,  can  only  be  repdered  fruitful  by  fhowers, 
which  happen  feldom,  and  are  lefs  beneficial  in 
proportion  as  they  are  exhaled  by  the  fun,  or  drain 
off  from  the  places  where  they  fall.  With  fomc 
care,  thefe  cafual  refrelhments  might  be  prcfervcd 
in  refervoirs,  and  diftributed  from  thence  (b  as  to 
produce  plenty.  As  to  the  reft,  this  ifland,  which 
has  no  river,  is  furniflied  with  fprings  and  cifterns, 
which  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  very  good  wa- 
ter. The  air  is  very  wholefome,  the  coaft  abounds 
with  fifh,  the  fea  is  feldom  tempeftuous,  and  there 
.  is  fafe  anchorage  all  round  the  ifland. 

The  Dutch  and  French,  who  met  there  in  1638, 
lived  in  peace,  but  fcparate  from  each  other,  when 
the  Spaniards,  who^were  at  war  with  both  nations, 
chofe  to  attack  them  in  their  new  fcttlement ;  beat 
them,  made  them  prifoners,  and  took  pofieflion  of 
the  place  themfelves  :  but  the  conqueror  foon  grew 
weary  of  an  eftablifliment  which  brought  no  pro- 
fit, and  coft  400,000  livres  *  a  year.     He  there 

fore 
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fore  quitted  it  in   1648,  after  having  deftroyed  ^^j9^ 
^very  thing  he  could  not  carry  away  with  him.  _    w~^-^ 

These  devaftations  did  not  hinder  the  former 
pofleflbrs  from  returning  to  the  ifland  as  ibon  as 
they  knew  that  it  was  evacuated.  They  mutually 
agreed  never  to  difturb  each  other's  peace,  and 
have  prcferved  inviolably  this  engagement,^  which 
was  equally  for  the  advantage  of  both.  Thcdilputes 
between  their  refpeftive  nations  did  not  in  the  leafl: 
alter  thefedifpofitions  ;  and  an  uninterrupted  peace 
reigned  among  them  till  the  year  1757,  when  the 
French  were  driven  out  by  the  commander  of  an 
Englifh  privateer,  named  Cook ;  but  they  returned 
again  as  foon  as  hoftilities  ceafed. 

Of  about  fifty  thoufand  acres  of  land,  which  this 
ifland  contains,  thirty- five  thoufand  belong  to  the 
French.  This  great  extent  would  employ  ten  thou- 
fand perfons ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
progrefs  of  cultivation  may  one  day  increafe  their 
numbers  to  that  amount,  if  the  rigour  of  our 
governments  in  Europe  (hould  give  birth  to  liberty 
in  America.  In  1753  there  were  not  more  than  - 
one  hundred  and  two  white  inhabitants,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  flaves.  Their  cattle  con- 
fifted  of  thirty-feven  horfes,  ninety-one  bulls  and 
cows,  315  flieep,  and  458  goats.  For  their  fub- 
fiftcncc  they  cultivated  1 7,500  banana-trees,  eighty- 
four  plots  of  yams  or  potatoes,  and  82,000  trenches 
of  manioc.  The  produce  of  425,600  cotton  tree$ 
was  all  they  had  to  trade  with. 

Thf  line  of  feparation,  drawn  from  eaft  to  weft, 
vhich  confines  the  Dutch  within  a  fmaller  compafs, 

£3  hoi 
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BOOK  has  made  them  ample  amends, .  by  giving  them 
poiTeinon  of  the  only  port  in  the  iflaqd,  and  of  ^ 
large  falt-pit,  which  brings  them  in  annually  two 
hundred  thoufand  crowns*  They  have,  bcfides 
thefe,  their  fugar  works,  which  employ  three  thou- 
fand flaves  :  xheir  labour,  however,  never  turns 
to  account  but  in  wet  feafons. 

Both  colonies  have  of  late  taken  up  the  culti- 
vation of  coffee  with  good  fuccefs.  This  article 
may,  perhaps,  in  time  fet  them  above  their  diffi- 
culties ;  a  profped,  which  at  prefent  is  more  diftanc 
to  the  French  than  to  the  Dutch. 

Thi  fcttlements  of  the  latter  in  the  great  Ar- 
chipelago of  America,  do  not  thus  far  upon  the 
firft  view  prefent  any  thing  curious  or  interefting. 
Their  produce,  which  is  fcarcely  fufficicnt  to  freight 
four  or  five  moderate  veffels,  fcems  not  worth  any 
degree  of  attention ;  and  they  would  aiccordingly 
have  been  configncd  to  oblivion,  if  Ibme  of  them, 
which  are  of  no  confcquencc  in  cultivation,  were 
pot  very  confiderable  in  commerce.  This  is  to  b^ 
underftood  of  St.  Euftatia  and  CuralTou. 

The  dcfire  of  forming  a  contraband  intercourfe 
with  the  Spanifti  main,  was  the  caufe  of  the  con- 
c^ueft  of  Curaffou.  In  a  fbort  time  a  grc^t  num- 
ber of  Dutch'  fhips  arrived  there :  they  were  of 
force,  and  well  equipped  :  their  crews  confilled  of 
choice  men,  whole  courage  was  fcconded  by  their 
intereft.  Each  of  them  had  a  (hare  in  the  cargo, 
which  he  was  refolved  to  defend  at  the  rifqiie  of 
his  life  ag^inft  the  attacks  of  the  guatda-coftas. 

AFTEa 
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After  a  time,  the  method  of  carrying  on  this  ^  ^^  ^ 
trade  was  changed.  Curaflbu  icfelf  became  an  im- 
menfe  magazine,  to  which  the  Spaniards  reforted 
in  their  boats  to  exchange  their  gold,  filver,  vanilla, 
cocoa,  cochineal,  bark,  (kins,  and  mules,  for  ne-' 
groes,  linen,  filks,  India  duffs,  fpices,  laces,  rib- 
bands, quickGIver,  fteel,  and 'iron  ware.  Thefe 
voyages,  though  they  were  continual,  did  not  pre- 
vent a  multitude  of  Dutch  (loops  from  pafTing  from 
their  iiland  to  the  creeks  on  the  continent.  The 
wants,  the  fupplies,  the  labours,  and  the  voyages 
of  the  two  nations  were  reciprocal,  and  made  their 
coafts  a  mod  adive  fcene  of  trade,  though  they 
were  rivals  in  commerce,  and  equally  covetous  of 
gain.  The  modern  fubftitution  of  regifter-fhips^ 
in  the  place  of  galleons,  has  made  this  communi- 
cation lefs  frequent  \  but  ic  will  be  revived,  and 
even  increafed,  whenever  by  the  intervention  of 
war  the  immediate  communication  with  the  Spanifh 
main  (hall  be  cutoff. 

The  difputes  between  the  courts  of  London  and 
Verfaillcs  open  a  new  fphere  of  aftion  for  Curat- 
fou.  At  thefe  times  it  furni(bes  provlQons  to  ail 
the  fouthern  coafl:  of  St.  Domingo,  and  takes  ofT 
all  its  produce.  This  trade  will  increafe  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  progrefs  that  part  of  the  French 
colony  (hall  make,  and  of  which  it  has  confider- 
able  opportunities.  Even  the  French  privateers 
from  the  Windward  iflands  repair  in  great  num- 
bers to  Curaflbu  in  the  times  of  hoftilities,  notwith*^ 
ftanding  the  diftance.  The  reafon  is,  that  they 
find  there  all  kinds  of  nece(rary  (tores  for  their 
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^  o  o  K  vcfTcls ;  and  frequently  Spanifh,  but  always  Euro- 
pean goods,  which  are  univcrfally  ufed.  .Englilh 
privateers  feldom  cruize  in  thefe  pares. 

Every' commodity,  without  exception,  that  is 
landed  at  Curaffou,  pays  one  per  cent,  port -duty. 
Dutch  goods  arc  never  taxed  higher:  but  thofc 
that  are  ft)ipped  from  other  European  ports,  pay 
nine  per  cent.  more.  Foreign  coffee  is  lubjcft  to 
the  fame  tax,  in  order  to  promote  the  fale  of  that 
of  Surinam.  Every  other  produftion  of  America 
is  fubjeft  only  to  a  payment  of  three  per  cent,  but 
with  an  ejfprefs  ftipulaVion,  that  they  are  to  be 
conveyed  direftly  to  fome  port  of  the  republic. 

St.  Euftatia  was  formerly  fubjeft  to  the  fame 
impofitions  as  Curaflbu  •,  but  they  were  jakeh  off 
at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war.  It  dcrivicd  this 
benefit  from  its  neighbpurhood  to  the  Panilh  ifland 
of  St.  Thomas,  which  being  a  free  port,  engroffed 
fi  great  part  of  its  trade.  Under  the  preft^nt  regu- 
lation, its  contraband  trade  in  time  of  peace  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  barter  of  EnglifH  cod  for 
the  molaffes  and  rums  of  the  French  iflands, 

A  ftateof  hoftiliry  between  the  courts  of  London 
and  Vcrfailles  opens  a  very  large  field  to  St.  Eu- 
ftatia; which  is  enriched  by  their  divifions.  In 
the  laft  war  it  became  the  ftaple  of  alnioft  all  the 
niercbandifo  of  the  French  colonies,  and  the  jrene- 
fal  magazine  of  fupply  for  them.  Bur  this  great 
operation  was  not  conduced  fingly  by  the  Dutch  : 
^oth  Englilh  and  French  united  in  the  harbour  of 
this  ifljnd,  to  form,  under  fhelter  of  its  neutralitv, 
fopim^rrciai    engagements.      A    Putch   paflport^ 
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which  coft  252  livrcs  *,  and  was  granted  without  K^  o  K 
inquiring  of  what  nation  the  pcrfon  was  who  ap- 
plied for  it,  kept  their  connexions  from  public 
view.  This  great  liberty  gave  rife  to  numberlefs 
tranfactions  between  pcrfons  very  Angularly  fituated 
with  regard  to  each  other.  Thus  commerce  found 
the  art  of  pacifying  or  eluding  the  vigilance  of 
difcord. 

But  the  Dutch,  who  are  equally  matters  of  the 
art  of  converting  either  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of 
others  to  their  own  profit,  are  not  confined  to  the 
temporary  advantages  of  a  precarious  trade  in  the 
new  world.  They  are  in  pofleflion  of  a  large  ter- 
ritory, which  they  cultivate,  on  the  continent.  It 
is  feparated  from  the  French  Guiana  by  the  river 
Marazoni,  and  by  that  of  Poumaran  from  Spanifh 
Guiana;  and  known  by  the  name  of  Surinam,  the 
mod:  ancient  and  moft  important  fettlement  in  the 
colony. 

The  foundation  of  it  was  laid  in  1640,  bv  the  Dutch  fet- 
French,  whofe  adivity  carried  them  at  that  time  Sul?nl?mt' 
into  a  variety  of  climates,  and  whofe  ficklenefs  fuf-  Berbice, 
fcrcdvthem  not  to  fettle  in  any.     They  abandoned  quebe. 
Suri  nam  a  few  years  after  they  arrived  there,  and 
were  fucceeded  by  the  Englifh;  whofe  diligence 
began  to  be  attended  with  fome  fuccefs,  when  they 
were  attacked  in  1667  by  the  Dutch,  who,  finding 
them  difperfcd  over  a  vaft  traft  of  land,  had  little 
difiicuhy  in  fubduing  them.    Some  years  after  they 
were,    to   the  number  of  twelve  hundred,  tranf- 
ported  to  Jamaica,  and  the  colony  was  formally 
peded  to  the  republic. 

Theih 
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^Yi?^  Tmiir  iUbjeds^  wbofe  folc  occupation  wa^ 
cominierce«  h^  noK  the  kaft  tafte  for  agriculture. 
Surinam  was  for  ibaie  time  a  monument  of  the 
prejudices  pf  its  new  mafters.  At  length,  the  com- 
pany, which  governed  the  country,  cut  down. 
woodSf  divided  part  of  the  land  among  the  inhabi* 
tants,  and  fvmilhed  them  with  (laves.  All  perfons,, 
who  were  defirous  of  occupying  thele  lands,  ob- 
tained grants  of  them  upon  an  engagement  to  pay, 
by  inftallmenta  out  of  their  produce^  the  price  at. 
whitb  each  lot  was  valued  :  and  they  had  the  further 
privilege  of  difpoling  of  them  to  any  purchafer, 
who  would  agree  to  pay  whatever  part  of  the  ori* 
ginal  debt  remained  due. 

Th^  fucceis  of  tbefe  firft  fettlements  gave  rife  to 
a  great  number  of  others.  By  degrees  they  ex- 
tended to  twenty  leagues  diftance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Surinaoi,  and  of  the  Commeowine,  which 
runs  into  it ;  and  would  have  advanced  much  fur- 
ther, if  they  had  not  been  checked  by  the  fugitive 
negroes,  who,  taking  refuge  in  ioaccefiible  forefts, 
where  they  have  recovered  their  liberty,  never 
ceafe  to  in£tft  the  back  parts  of  the  colony. 

Th^  difficulties  which  attended  the  clearing  of 
tbefe  knds,  required  that  uncommon  refolucion 
which  is  ready  to  attempt,  and  that  perfeverance 
which  is  capable  of  furmounting  every  thing.  The 
greateft  pact  of  the  lands  which  were  to  be  made 
fk  for  cultivation,  were  covered  with  water  every 
tide  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  By  making 
great  numbers  of  ditches  and  fluices,  they  fuc- 
ceeded  in  draining  them ;  and  thus  the  glory  of- 
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fctting  bpunds  to  the  Qcean  was  acquired  by  the  ^  ^  ^ 
Dutch  in  the  new  world*  as  it  hjid  been  before  ia 
the  old.  They  contrived  even  ^o  give  to  their  plan- 
utions  that  neatnefs  which  is  every  where  a  cha- 
raderiftic  of  them.,  an4  fuch  conveniences  as  arc 
not  to  be  found*  in  the  moft  flourifhing  ^ith^r  of 
the  Englifti  or  French  fettlemcnts. 

One  of  the\prtncipal  circunnftanccs,  to  which 
they  owe  their  fuccefs,  has  beerv  the  extreme  eafe 
with  which  the  fettlers  procured  money  to  carry  on 
their  works.  They  raifed  as  much  as  they  could 
make  ufe  of  at  the  rate  of  fix  per  cent,  but  under 
an  exprefs  condition,  that  their  plantations  fhould 
be  mortgaged  to  their  creditors,  and  that  they 
ihould  be  obliged  to  deliver  to  them  their  whole 
produce  at  the  price  current  in  the  colony,  till  fuch 
time  as  the  debt  (hould  be  entirely  paid  off. 

With  the  afliftance  of  thefe  loans,  they  formed 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Surinam,  or  at  a  little  dif- 
taoce  from  it,   425  plantations,   upon  which,  ia 
1762,  were  84,500  blacks,  and  4000  white  men 
as  overfeers.      Among    the  latter,   are  included 
French  refugees,  Moravians,  and  a  very  confider- 
able  number  of  Jews.      There   is,   perh%ps,  no 
country  upon  earth  where  this  unhappy  nation  is 
fo  well  treated.     They  not  only  permit  them  to 
enjoy  the  cxercife  of  their  religion,  the  propriety 
of  lands,  and  the  determination  of  difputes  which 
arife  among  themfelvcs  ;  they  fuffer  them  likewife. 
to  participate  of  the  common  rights  of  citizens,  to. 
have  a  fliare  in  the  general  adminiftration  ofaffairs^ 
and  to  vote  in  the  eledions  of  public  magiftrates. 

Such 
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BOOK  Such  is  the  influence  of  the  fpirit  of  trade,  that  it 
forces  all  national  and  religious  prejudices  to  fub- 
mit  to  that  general  intereft,  which  fhould  be  the 
bond  of  union  among  mankind.  What  are  thofe 
idle  nominal  diftinftionsof  Jews,  Lutherans,  French, 
or  Dutch  ?  Miferable  inhabitants  of  a  fpot,  which 
ye  cultivate  with  fo  much  toil  and  forrow  ;'are  yc 
not  all  men  ?  Why  then  do  ye  drive  each  other 
from  a  world,  where  ye  live  but  for  an  inftant  ? 
And  what  a  life  too  is  ic,  that  ye  have  the  folly  and 
cruelty  to  difpute  with  each  other  the  enjoyment 
of?  Is  it  not  fufficient,  that  the  elements,  the 
heavens,  and  even  the  earth,  fight  againft  you, 
but  ye  mud  add  to  thofe  fcourges,  with  which  na* 
ture  has  furrounded  you,  the  abufc  of  that  little 
ftrength  (he  has  left  you  to  rcfift  them  ? 

Paramabiro,  the  principal  place  of  the  co-  ' 
lony  of  Surinam,  is  a  fmall  town  pleafantly  fituated. 
The  houfcs  are  pretty,  and  convenient;  though 
they  are  only  built  of  wood  upon  a  foundation  of 
European  bricks.  Its  port,  which  Is  five  leagues 
diftant  from  the  fea,  has  every  requifite  that  can  be 
defired.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  (hips  dif- 
patched  from  the  mother-country  to  receive  the 
produce  of  the  colony. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  eftabliflament  fuggefted,  in 
^7i^i  the  idea  of  forming  another  upon  the  river 
Berbice,  which  falls  into  the  fea  nineteen  leagues 
weft  of  the  Surinam.  The  fhores  at  its  mouth  were 
fo  marlhy,  that  they  found  it  necelTary  to  go  fifteen 
leagues  up  the  ftream  in  order  to  forrp  plantations 
ofi  its  banks.     A  nation,  that  had  made  even  the 

7  ie^ 
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fca  habitable,  it  can  fcarccly  be  fuppofed,  would  ^  ^^  ^ 
yield  to  fuch  an  obftacle.     A  new  company  had  i^-yl-^ 
the  glory  of  raifing  new  productions  in  a  foil  taken 
from  the  bed  of  the  fea,  and  the  oar  gave  place  to 
the  plough-fharc. 

The  fame  prodigy  has  fince  been  attempted  by 
another  aflbciation,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  on 
the  Demerary  and  Eflequebe,  which  fall  into  the 
fame  bay  at  twenty  leagues  diftance  from  Berbice, 
and  upon  the  Poumaran,  at  fifteen  leagues  from 
the  Eflequebe,  and  twenty-five  from  the  principal 
mouth  of  the  Oronooko.  The  two  laft  qolonies 
will  probably  fome  time  or  other  equal  that  of  Su- 
rinam; but  at  prefent  they  do  not  reckon  that 
there  are  more  than  twelve  hundred  free  perfons 
there,  at  the  head  of  twenty-eight,  or  thirty  thou- 
fand  flaves. 

These    three  fettlements  produce  exaAly  the  Produceof 
fame  articles ;  cotton,  cocoa,  and  fiigar.     Though  fctdc^-^ 
the  laft  of  thefc  is  much  the  moft  confiderable,  the  mtmn. 
quantity  does  not  anfwer  either  to  the  number  of 
hands,   or  the  pains  they  take  about  it.     This 
defect  arifcs,  no  doubt,  from  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  which  IS  too  marfliy,  and  by  its  fuperabundant 
humidity  drowns  or  wafties  away  the  vegetable  falts 
and  juices  of  the  cane.     The  little  profit  they  made 
of  it  induced  the  planters  to  turn  their  thoughts 
to  fome  other  objedt ;  and,  about,  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  they  took  up  the  cultivation  of  the 
coffee- tree. 

This  tree,  originally  the  produce  of, Arabia, 
where  nature,  fcantily  fupplying  the  neceflaries  of 

life. 
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fe  ^t>  ^  life,  fcattcrs  its  luxuries  ^ith  i  hvilfe  hand,  was 
long  the  favoufit*  plant  of  that  h^ppy  country.  The 
tlnruct^fsful  attempts  tUtide  by  the  Europeans  in 
the  cultivation  of  it,  induced  tlietrt  to  believe  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  ftecped  the  fruit  in 
boiling  watei",  or  dried  it  itt  the  oven  before  they 
fold  it)  in  ordei"  to  fecOre  to  themfelves  a  trade 
from  which  they  deriv^  all.  their  wealth.  They 
continued  in  this  error^  till  they  had  conveyed  the 
tree  itfelf  to  Batavia^  and  afterwards  to  Surinam ; 
when  they  were  convinced  by  experience,  that  the 
feed  of  the  coffee  tree,  ^  well  as  of  m^ny  other 
plants,  will  never  come  to  afiy  thing,  unleft  it  ft 
put  firc(h  ifltd  the  ground. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  refembles  a  cherry.  It 
grows  in  clufters^  and  it  ranged  along  the  branches 
under  the  axillae  of  the  leaves,  of  the  fame  green  as 
thofe  of  the  laurel^  but  fomething  longer.  When 
it  comes  to  be  of  a  deep  red,  it  is  gathered  and 
carried  to  the  mill. 

Tub  mill  is  compofed  of  two  wooden  rollers, 
furnifhed  with  two  plates  of  iron,  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  diameter:  thefe  are 
moveable^  and  are  made  to  approach  a  third, 
;which  is  fixt,  and  which  they  call  the  chops. 
Above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,  in  which  they  put 
the  coffee,  from  whence  it  falls  between  the  rollers 
and  the  chops,  where  it  is  flript  of  its  firft  fkin, 
and  divided  into  two  parts,  as  may  be  feen  by  th^ 
form  of  it  after  it  has  undergone  this  operation, 
being  flat  on  one  fide,  and  round  on  the  other. 
From  this  machine  it  falls  into  a  brafs  flere,  where 

the 
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the  (kin  drops  l^etweeti  the  wires^  white  the  fruit  •  ^  * 

Aides  over  them  into  baikets  placed  ready  to  receive 

it :  it  ia  then  thrown  into  a  veflel  full  of  watery 

where  it  ibaks  for  one  night,  and  is  .afkerwards 

thoroughly  walhed.    When  the  whole  is  finillied^ 

and  well  dried,   it  is  put  into  another  machine^ 

which  is  cidled  the  peeling-tnill.   This  is  a  wooden 

grinder,  which  is  turned  vertically  upon  its  trendte 

hj  a  noole  or  a  horfe.  In  paffing  over  the  dried  coffee 

it  takes  off  the  parchment,  which  is  nothing  but 

a  thin  fkin  that  detaches  itfelf  from  the  berry,  in 

proportion  as  it  grows  dry«    The  parchment  being 

removed,  it  is  taken  out  of  this  mill  to  be  winnowed 

in  another,  which  is  called  the  winnowii^-mtlL 

This  machine  is  provided  with  four  pieces  of  tin 

fixed  upon  an  axle,  which  is  turned  by  a  flave  with 

confiderable  force  ;  and  the  wind  that  is  made  by 

the  motion  of  thefe  plates,  clears  the  coffee  of  all 

the  pellicles  that  are  mixed  with  it.    It  is  afterwarda 

put  upon  a  table,  where  the  broken  berries,  and 

any  filth  that  may  happen  to  remain,  are  feparated 

by  negroes*    After  thefe  operations  the  coffee  is 

fit  for  fale. 

The  tree,  which  produces  it,  flourifhes  only  in 
thofe  climates  where  the  winters  are  extremely 
mild.  The  curious  raife  them  only  in  hot-houfes, 
where  they  water  them  frequently,  and  this  merely 
for  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them. 

The  coffee-tree  delights  particularly  in  hills 
and  mountains,  where  its  root  is  almoft  always 
dry,  and  its  head  frequently  watered  with  gentle 

(bowers.    It  prefers  a  wellern  afpeft,  and  f^ughed 

ground 
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^  xn  ^  g^o""d  without  any  appearance  of  grafs.    Thfe 
plants  (hould  be  placed  at  eight  feet  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  in  holes  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
deep.     If  left  to  themfelves  they  would  rife  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet ;  but  they  are  (tinted  to  five, 
for  the  fake  of  gathering  their  fruit  with  greater 
eafe.     Thus  dwarft  they  extend  their  branches,  Co 
that  they  cover  the  whole  fpot  round  about  them# 
The  coffee-tree  bloflfoms  in  the  months  of  De- 
cember, January,  and  February,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  or  the  feafon  for  rain,  and 
bears  in  OAober  or  November.     It  begins  to  yield 
fruit  the  third  year,  but  is  not  in  full  bearing  till 
the  fifth.     With    the   fame  infirmities  that  mod: 
other  trees  are  fubjed:  to,  it  is  likewife  in  danger 
of  being  deftroycd  either  by  a  worm,  that  piercea 
its  root,  or  by  the  darting  rays  of  the  fun,  which 
are  as  fatal  to  it  as  to  the  human  fpecics.     The 
length  of  its  life  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
foil  it  is  planted  in.     The  hills  where  it  is  chiefly 
found  have  a  gravelly  or  chalky  bottom.      In  one 
of  thefe   it  languifhes   for  fome  time,  and  then 
dies ;  in  the  other,  its  roots,  which  feldom  fail  of 
ftriking  between  the  (tones,  obtain  nouriftimcnt,  in- 
vigorate the  trunk,  and  keep  the  tree  alive  and 
fruitful  for  thirty  years. 

This  is  nearly  the  period  for  plants  of  the 
cofTee-tree.  The  proprietor  at  the  end  of  thia 
term  not  only  finds  himfelf  without  trees,  but  has 
bis  land  lb  reduced,  that  it  is  not  fie  for  any  kind 
of  culture.  One  may  fairly  fay,  he  has  funk  his 
capital  for  an  income  of  a  very  fhort  continuance. 

If 
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If  bU  ifitMUM  ifalappens  w  be  iin  4in  iSatid  encirdf  book 
iiM<kMed  "tfnd  ott^upied,  hU  loffs  is  4iot  M  tie  i«^ 
pMred ;  4»ut  upon  ati  ,efpen  ^and  widely  eortedfive 
CKEffHifiorir,  be  fMy  Jnmkfe  tiiiftfe^f  «mendl  for  a  rpot 
MtiMy  «cka^ed  4>y  ^atraA  €f  UMpprepriated  an4 
imbrdkeii  ^^n  land,  Which  it  ds  iftt  his  ^wn  optidri 
toclMr.  Tms  ad<v<aqtage  li«s  ci^ntribuied  atnass* 
ingjl^^  multiply  tlie<tafte<plM6actons  in  tfaatpaivt 
e^<>«iirtia  ^ImlsMlMgii  ,«Qr  ^  Dutch. 

The  fugle  ti[>lMy  4f:SvdDam  forni(li^d4n^7<M^ 
one  hundred  thoufand  weight  of  cotton,  two  irsttr* 
dred  !t%<Mfftto4  «f  ix>cba,  Ifbarteen  fni1fiefns«of  c^fcc^ 
ttiS'tlvtnty^^hc  iliiBions  43x  liuodHsd  thoufand  *of 
MW<ibgKr:  ''^SbwmylMlpswef^fr  ^hthefe 

coAHiiodMM  ^4ttiiAg  ^riietti  «^^lie  ^lo^her  comkty. 
K  is  ^oc  ^ttSl^it  <t>r  «6 1^  ^ie»niite  "wkh  the-fafme 
l^eclfiM  ifte'pttoduee  cff  Khe  ^Mber  <:donie6;  ^hm 
we  fiiaH  tMc  >be  <^^  wide  ^f  die^rath  h.  fettmg 
ft  tt  <Hle  *fo6rtli{)lLtt.  it  may  amd  will  increaieH:on-i 
fideitft)l)r^  '*lBv6<!r«f  fpecies  of  cn)feivation,'they  fiave 
yet  43iidettAC[n^  wiH  be  ^attended  and  impmved. 
They  wlUs  peTbaips,  -tfttempc  mw  ones^  at  l^aft^ 
they  Witt  i^fome  chat«oFiiidigp,  whicha^fewuh* 
fiicccfisfulelcperifnews  induced  item  io  abandon 
without  fufficient4;iealbn. 

It  is  true,  that  the  coaft,  which  is  {cvettty4m 
kagues  in  vsivsnt^  dxs  viot  ^jffiferd  a  fingle  fpot^for 
pkmanon.  Tte  land  tbrdughom  is  k)wanda]« 
ways  under  water.  JBut  ichegreac  rivers,  upon 
which  knkWMfits  bave  betgun  to  ^be  made,  and  thcf 
foaft  .tif  which  is  'nav4gable  for  more  than  thirty 
feagues,  give  a  ftrong  invitation  to  ^nierprifing 
men  to  come  and  enrich  themfelves  on  their  banksu 
Vol.  IV,  |t  Tha 
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'  vf?  ^  The  country  that  lies  JJ^twecA  tbcfc,  is  fruitful; 
and  watered  by  fmaUer.  rivers«  which  are,  how- 
ever, large  enough  tot  carry  .flpops.  .  The  only  ob* 
ftacle  to  great  fuccefs  i$  the  climate.  Th«  year 
is  divided  between  continual  rains  and  exceflive 
beats.  The  crops,  which  coft  the  planters  vaft 
pains  to  raife,  are  not  to  be  preferved,  without  the 
utmoft  difficulty,  from  fwarms  of  difgufting  reptiks : 
and  they  themfelves  are  expofed  fujccefliwly  to  the 
languors  of  the  dropfy^  and  to'/eY<r$  of  every 
kind. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  reafon  which  has  in-; 
duced  the  principal  proprietors  of  Pati:h  Guiana 
to  refide  in  Eurqie.  There  afe*  icarci;ly  to  bq 
found  in  the  colony  any  inhabitants,  bm  the  floors 
of  thefe  wealthy  men,  and  fuch  propfKtc^ts  \vhp|^ 
fortunes  are  too  nooderate  to  admit  ^of  (heir  ia* 
trufting  the  care  of  their  plantations  to  other  J^^nds* 
For  this  reafon,  their  confumption  C9nnpt:be  large : 
accordingly  the  veflels,  which  are  fent  ^m  th<; 
another  country  to  bring  home  their  produce^  carry 
put  nothing  but  abfolute  necefiaries ;  at  leaft,  ^ 
there  are  ever  any  articles  of  luxury,  it  is  but 
feldom*  Even  this  fcanty  fiipply  the  putch  traders 
are  forced  to  (hare  with .  the  Engliih  of  North- 
America. 

Those  foreigners  were  at  firft  admitted  only  be- 
caufc  the  colony  was  under  a  neceflity  of  purchaf* 
ing  horfcs  of  them.  .  The  difficulty  of  breeding, 
and,  perhaps,  other  caufes,  have  cftabli&ed  thb 
permiflion.  The  bringing  borfes  is  fo  indifpen* 
labk  a  paiTport  for  the  men,  that  a  (hip  which  does 

/not 
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hot  carry  a  number  proportioned  to  its  fize  is  not  ^  ^^  ^ 
admitted  into  their  harbours.    But  if  the  horfes  u^^y-'i^ 
happen  to  die  in  the  pafTage,  it  is  fuSicient  that 
their  heads  are  produced ;  which  entitles  the  owners 
to  expofe  to  fale  other  commodities,  with  which 
they  may  have  (locked  themfelvcs  in  lieu  of  their 
horfes.     There  is  a  law  forbidding  payments  to 
.be  made  otherwife  than  by  barter  of  molaffcs  and 
rum;  but  this   law  is  little  attended  to.     The 
Englilh,  who  have  ufurped  the  right  of  importing 
thither  whatever  they  pleaFe,  take  care  to  export 
the  moft  valuable  commodities  of  the  colony,  and 
even  exad  payments  in  money  qt  bills  of  exchange 
on  Europe.     Such  is  the  law  of  force,  wliiph  re- 
publics apply,  not  only  to  other  nations^  but  to  each 
other.    The  Englifb  treat  the  Dutch  pretty  much 
in  the  fame  manner  a^  the  Athenians  did  the  people 
of  Melos.     //  bos  ever  been  the  cafe^  faid  they  to 
the  inhabiunts  of  that  iflahdi    that  the  weakeji 
fuhniij  to  the  ftrengeft :  ibis .  law  is  not  of  our  mak- 
ing 9  it  is  as  old  as  tbe  worlds  and  will  fubfijl  as 
long  as  tbe  world  endures.     This  argument,  which 
is  fo  well  calculated  to  fuit  the  piirpofes  of  in- 
juftice,  brought  Athens  in  its  turn  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Sparta,  and  at  length  deftroyed  it  by  the 
hands  of  the  Romans. 

Variovs  are  the  opinions  with  refpeft  to  the  ^^^^* 
dangers  which  Dutch  Guiana  may  be  expofed  to^  the  Dutch 
It  Ihail  be  our  bufinefe  to  obtain  fome  fixed  idea  on  ^ji'^^'J^p 
this  important  point.     In  the  firft  inftance,  ah  in-  ed. 
vaflon  by  any  of  the  European  powers,  would  be 
cafily  eficfted.    Their  large/l  (hips  could  enter  the 
river.  Poumaran,  the  mouth  of  which  has  feKren  or 

F  %  cigh« 
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3  p  o  k  ciglit  fathoth  depth  oF  ^atcr,  which  gods,  con- 
tinually increifmg,  to  forty  fathorti,  at  the  diftancc 
of  four  or  five  leagues.  The  littfe  fort  oFNcw 
Zcland,  which  protcfts  Ae  banks,  could  not  ftaffd 
their  artillery  for  tVo  hours.  The  ctitraucfe  -of  tiie 
Dcmcrary,  which  has  fi'oin  eighteen  to  t^tttty  and 
twenty-four  fathom  of  witer,  'and  has  ttot  lefs  rhati . 
fifteen  or  fiicteen  'trough  the  fpace  of  four  leagues, 
and  is  totally  defe'ncTeleft,  'Would  be  ftill  ttttore  Vr^y. 
fhc  Outlet  of  tbfc  Efffeqifebf,  'Which  h'three  leagues 
ih  bfeadth,  is  filled  with  fittall  iflanda  and  fliklloWs; 
but  here,  is  well  as  aH  alofig  the  co6rfc  ^  tUc 
river,  are  found  thahnels  dddp  enough  to  brfh^ 
the  largeft  Ihips  up  to  an  iflahd  ten  teagues  dtf- 
tant  from  the  fea,  and  dfcfendcd  only  by  a  mifer- 
ablc  i*cdoubt.  And  though  the  tiwr  Berbicb, 
which  ts  one  league  broad,  can  fcifrdel^  ^aArtft  *thfc 
frnkllefe  Vtfflfel^  they  i;70Uld  catry  fufficJent  ferce* 
to  recluce  Fort  Nafflau,  and  thfe  feactered  fcttlc- 
hicnts  on  both  its  banks.  AU  tht  weftern  pitrt  of 
Butch  GOiaha  is  fcarcely  in  a  *c6nd?rioh  to  refift 
the  attack  of  Uti  encerpriBng  druiier ;  but  Would 
infallibly  bfe  obRg^d  to  ttlpitolatte  oh  the  fi^  of 
the  moft  cof)teAl^tib^e  fqtladroft. 
'  'The  eSftern  parr,  tR?hich,  by  its  wfcalth,  is  c)t- 
pofed  to  greater  danger,  is  bctticr  defended.  Th^ 
cntraHct  of  'the  ISuririafn  river  is  not  very  ptafti- 
cabfe,  on  'account  df  it^  feid-bank.  Ships^  how- 
ever,  tfhat  'do  irot  draw  -more  than  twenty  feet 
water,  can  come  in  at  flood.  At  two  leagues  from 
Its  outlet,  the  Comntenwinc  joins  the  Surinam; 
This  po'?nt  of  uniort  the  Dutch  ha^  principally 
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fortified.    Thisy  |i%y^  crcdcd  ^  battery  on  the  Su-  B ao  k; 
rioaB),  another  on  tbo  right  bank  of  th^  Commen- 
viQe,  and  on  the  hf%  banic,  a  ^\t^\  called  Am- 
ftcrdam.    Thefe  works  form  a  triangle  ^  and  their 
firc$,  vhich  cro($  6%ch  <>ther,  are  coDtriyeii  tq  hs|ve 
the  double  efTeft  of  preventing  (hip$  frqm  prqiceed-* 
ing  farther  up  one  river,  ao4  fronii  entering  ifitp 
the  other.    The  fortreis  is  Gtqaced  in  the  middle 
of  a  fraall  oiorafs,  and  is  inacceilibl^,  except  by  % 
narrow  caufeway  entirely  commanded  by  the  artil- 
lery.   It  requires  no  more  ihan  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred men  to  garriibn  it  completely.     It  is  flanked 
with  four  baftions,  and  furrounded  with  a  mu^ 
rampart»  a  wide  ditch  full  of  water,  and  a  good 
covered  w?y :  for  the  reft,  it  is  unprovided  with 
powder  magazines,  has  no  vaults,  nor  any  kind  of 
cafemate.    Three  leagues  higher  up  on  the  Suri- 
naqa  is  a  cloie  battery,  intended  to  cover  the  har- 
bour and  town  of  Parambiro.     It  is  called,  Fore 
Zeland.    A  battery  of  the  lame  kind,  which  they 
call  Sommefwelt-fort,  covers  the  Commenwine  at 
nearly  the  (imc  di^nce.     The  forces  of  the  co- 
lony confift  of  its  militia  and  twelve  hundred  re- 
^gulars  %  one  half  of  whofe  pay  is  fuppUed  by  the  in- 
habkaats,  and  the  other  by  the  company. 

This  number  of  men  would  be  more  than  fuifi- 
dent,  if  they  had  nothing  to  guard  againft  but  the 
efforts  of  the  natives.  The  few  iavages,  who  en- 
deavoured to  keep  poiTeflion  of  places  that  fuited 
the  Dutch,  have  been  exterminated.  The  reft 
kept  retreating  furtho:  into  the  inland  parts,  in 
proportion  as  they  found  the  Europeans  encnoacfa- 
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BOOK  ing  upon  them  ;  and  live  quietly  in  thofe  woods, 
whichi  by  fcrving  them  as  an  afylum,  are  become 
as  dear  to  them  as  the  country  from  which  they 
have  been  driven. 

But  the  colony  has  not  the  fame  degree  of  fecu- 
rity  with  rcfpeft  to  the  negroes.  When  thcfc 
mifcrable  creatures,  who  are  brought  from  Africa, 
are  expofed  to  fale,  they  are  placed  one  after  anor 
thcr  upon  a  table,  and  examined  with  the  moft  mi- 
nute attention  by  a  furgeon  employed  by  the  go- 
vernment. According  to  his  report,  the  prices  of 
them  are  fettled,  and  the  money  is  ufually  paid  at 
the'  end  of  three  weeks.  The  purchafer,  how- 
ever, has  .four  and  twenty  hours  allowed  him  to 
judge  from  his  own  obfervation,  of  the  goodnefs  of 
liis  bargain.  If  within  that  time  he  is  diflatisfied 
with  the  choice  he  has  made,  he  has  a  right  to 
return  what  he  has  taken  without  any  ceremony  or 
indemnification  *,  provided  he  has  not  fet  his  leal 
upon  them.  This  fcal  is  a  filver  plate,  on  which 
are  engraved  the  initials  of  his  chriftian  and  fur* 
Aame :  after  heating  it,  they  apply  it  to  the  arm  or 
bread  of  the  flave,  and  the  marks  thus  burned 
in  can  never  be  effaced ,  The  ute  of  this  barbaroua 
pradice  is  to  enable  them  to  diftipguifh  thofe  whofc 
ifeatjures  are  not  fufficicntly  char^derifcd  for  Euro- 
pean eyc$. 

Nothing  is  more  uncommon  in  the  Dutch  fettle- 
nieots  than  to  fee  a  flave  made  free.  He  cannot 
pbtain  his  liberty  but  by  becoming  a  chriftian ;  and 
b^ore  they  are  authorifed  to  adminifter  baptifm  to 
him,  they  muft  purchafe  letters  of  freedom,  which 
*'     '       '        '   *  coft 
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coft  four  hundred  livrcs  *.  Security  muft  alfo  be  ^  00  K 
given  for  bis  maintenance  during  life,  left  he  Ihould 
become  a  burthen  to  the  company^  or  (hould  be  in- 
duced to  increafe  the  number  of  the  enemies  of 
the  colony,  which  is  already  too  great.  When 
we  add  to  thefe  expences  the  lofs  of  the  originar 
purchaie- money,  we  may  fafely  venture  to  con- 
clude, that  the  franchifement  of  a  (lave  cannot  be 
common  among  a  people  with  whom  avarice  is  the 
ruling,  if  not  the  only  paflion. 

The  planters  here  are  fo  far  from  giving  way 
to  thefe  ads  of  humanity,  that  they  have  carried 
oppreffion  to  infinitely  greater  lengths,  than  it 
has  been  extended  to  in  the  iflands.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  defertion  on  a  continent  of  immenfe  ex- 
tent is,  probably,  the  caufe  of  this  extraordinary 
barbarity  towards  the  blacks.  Upon  the  flighteft 
iuTpicion  a  Have  is  put  to  death  by  his  mafter  in 
the  prefence  of  all  his  companions;  but  this  is 
done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  white  people, 
who  might  give  evidence  againft  them  for  fo  fla- 
grant a  breach  of  the  rights  of  civil  authority. 
The  blacks,  not  being  admitted  to  give  teftimony, 
are  of  no  fort  of  confequence.  The  mother-country 
winks  at  this  crqelry,  and,  by  its  ihameful  ppn- 
nivance,  riiques  the  lofs  of  an  ufeful  fettlement. 
They  have  frequently  had  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to 
be  apprehenfive  of  a  revolution  \  but  the  dapger 
was  never  fo  great  nor  fo  imminent  as  in  1763. 

Ik  the  month  of  February,  1763,  ap  infurre£Uon 
broke  out;  which  by  its  example  and  conlequences 

*  Between  17I.  and  i8l.  fierling. 
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^  XI?  ^  n^J^  have  produced  the  moft  fetaP  ^k&^  through' 
out  the  American  fttdcments.  SefeiM*y-thTee  bfctcks 
aflfembfcd  in  one  boufc  at  Bcrbicc,  luddtnly  mof- 
ddrcd  cheTr  mafter,  and  iet  abcm  the  cry  of  liberty. 
At  this  found,  courage  tni  hope  re\rived  znA  ant- 
mated  the  whole  body  of  flave^  Tlicy  joined  to 
irhe  number  of  nine  theui^ndl  and  in  the  feft  crmf- 
ports  of  tbehf  rage  fclt  upon  all  the  Whke  people 
^  thek  way }  thefe,  widi  vh«  ehief  of  the  cc^bny, 
wtrt  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  boai^d  a  brigantHK^ 
at  the  lowef  port  of  the  rirer.  In  the  mean  tkne 
ftfe^  hunldred  men-  arrived  from*  Swtnaiti  to  thcftf 
affiftanfcei  They  made  an  attempt!  taland,  and  in- 
trenched themfclvcflf  in  an  advantageous  poft,  till 
^he  arrival  of  fonfie  tnaops  from  Enrope. 

H'APriLT  for  the  repoWie,  the  EngKfb  af  Bar- 
badoes,  who  are  In  pofleihon  of  moft  of  the  pkrh- 
stations  formed  on  the  Poumlran,  Dehieriry,  ^nd 
Elftqucbe,  ftnt  m  time  a  ftifficteiif  force  to  keep 
the  (kves  on  thcfe  three  rivers  in  order;  and,  by  a 
fliH  more  fortunate  occutfertce,  the  people  at  Sir- 
firiam  at  this  very  tinie  cbneluded  a  treaty  they  ha<t 
pn  foot  with  the  hegfoe9,<who  had  taken  tcfuue  in 
the  neighbouring  woods.  IgndfS^t  as  they  pro- 
bafely-  were  of  a  commotion  which  might'  have 
been  fo  fevourabfc  W  them,  they  coftfented  not  tor 
receive  anfiong  tbem  alny  fugic>ves  of  the^r  own  rfa^ 
jlion.  This  ftipulaiioft  ^ep^i^^d  the  reMs  of  their 
princ^pa)  riefour^e ;  and  by  tuch  a  c^mbmation  df 
unexpe^fled  events,  they  were  redyce^i  again  to  z 
flate  ofi  fervitude.  The  gfeateffpart  of  tli^m  hteing 
^ithouc  arn^s?  tbey  eagj:rl^  embraced  tbe  offer  of  ^ 

capitulation 
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witk  their  mailers.  They  have,  how-  Booic 
trrtf,  given  proofs  of  that  ineztinguifbabie  prin-  %^m,^^^m^ 
ciple  prevailing  in  their  fouls,  which  never  fails  to 
refift  opprefBon.  The  tranqiHlUty  of  Dutch  Guiana^ 
like  that  of  atl  other  covHntries  where  rebellions 
have  once  broke  out,  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  feeds  of  treafon  are  ripening  in  fecret  within 
the  forefts  of  Aoka  and  Sarmaca. 

In  thefe  deferts,  which  are  peopled  with  all  the 
flaves  who  have  fled  Irom  the  yoke  of  the  covetous 
Hollander,  a  fpecies  of  republic  has  grown  up, 
compofed  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  thoufand  inhabitants, 
divided  intofevcral  villages,  each  of  which  choofet^ 
a  chief  for  itfelf.  Thefe  wandering  clans  fall  un« 
expededly«femetimes  upon  one  (kle  of  the  colony^ 
ibmetinf)es  upon  another,,  in  order  to  carry  off  fup- 
plies  for  their  own  fub£ftence,  and  to  lay  waftc 
the  wealth  of  %\mt  fornser  tyraata.    It  is  in  vaia 

that  the  Cfoope  are  kept  CQOtimiaUy  upon  the  watdi^ 
to  check  or  to  fuiproe  b  dmgecous  an  ctuui^*  By 
means  a€  private  infomifttion,  they  contriro  lo 
dcape  every  {hare,  and  diirefi;  theur  ineoffiiMa  t<K 
wards  thefe  pftrts  which  haptxa  to  be  kft  deftnce^ 
kfs.  Convendom  and  tcoatiea  9n  no  fecoriiy 
%atnft  thtif  attacks. 

It  depesds,  however^  upon  the  vidoofi  and  mo-  Rearovt 
deration  of  thefe  very  ttpubiicatis,  who  have  ren*  Dutch^ 
derod  the  load  of  fenrkode  lb  oppreffive  to  the  ne«  f^^^  ^^ 
groes,  to  prevent  a  general  revohitton^  of  which  ^^ffwrn 
they  would  fee  the  firft  viafans.    They  have  al-  ^,^^^ 
ready  beengtiiky  of  great  over%hts.  They  have  not  ^"^  to  «'»- 
given  to  their  American  fettlements,  that  attention  ^^^^^ 
fjiey  defcrved,  although  they  have  met  with  ftrokes  ***«"^ 

fa 
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B  cr  or  K  fo  fevcrc,  and  fo  clofely  following  upon  each  other, 
as  ought  to  have  opened  their  eyes.  If  they  bad 
not  been  blinded  by  the  rapidity  of  their  fuccefs, 
they  would  have  difcovered  the  beginning  of  their 
ruin  in  the  lofs  of  Brazil.  Deprived  of  that  va(t  ac- 
quifition,  which  in  their  hands  might  have  become 
the  firft  colony  of  the  univerfe,  and  might  have 
atoned  for  the  weaknefs  or  infufficiency  of  their 
territory  in  Europe,  they  fa^y  themfelves  reduced 
to  the  condition  they  were  in  before  they  had  made 
t|iis  conqueft,  of  being  factors  for  other  nations ; 
and  thus  was  created,  in  their  mafs  of  real  weilth» 
4  void  which  hath  never  fince  been  BUed  up. 

.The  confequences  of  the  aft  of  navigation, 
paflfed  in  England,  were  not  lefs  fatal  to  the 
Dutch.  Fi*om  this  time  that  ifland,  ceaGng  to  be 
a  tributary  to  the  trade  of  the  republic,  became 
her  rival,  and  in  a  fliort  time  acquired  a  decifive 
fuperiority  ovqr  her  in  Africa,  Afia,  and  America. 

Had  other  nations  adopted  the  policy  of  Britain, 
Holland  muft  have  funk  under  the  ftroke.  Hap- 
pily for  her,  their  kings  knew,  not,  or  cared  not, 
for  the  profperity  of  tbeiri  people.  Every  ^vern- 
ment,  however,  in  proportion  4u  it  has  become 
more  enlightened,  has  aflumed  to  itfelf  its  own 
branches  of  commerce.  Each  ftep  that  has  been 
t4ken  for  this  purpofe,  has  been  an  additional 
check  upon  the  Dutch ;  and  we  may  prefome^  from 
the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  that  fooner  or  later 
every  people .  will  eftablifli  a  T)avig^tk)n  for  them- 
selves, fuited  to  the  nature  of  their  country,  and 
tp  the  »tenc  of  their  abilities.    To  this  period  the 
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(ourfe  of  events  in  alLnations  fecms  to  tend  ;  and,  ^  ^^  * 
whenibcver  it  (hall  arrive,  the  Dutch,  who  arc 
indebted  for  their  fuccels  as  much  to  the  indolence 
and  ignorance  of  their  neighbours,  as  to  their  own 
oeconpoiy  and  expedience,  will  find  themlelves  re« 
duced  to  their  original  ftate  of  poverty. 

It  is  nop  certainly  in  the  power  of  human  pru- 
dence to  prevent  this  revolution ;  but  there  was 
no  neceffity  to  anticipate  it,  as  the  republic  has 
done,  by  choofing  to  interfere  as  a  principal  in 
^he  troubles  whiich  fo  frequently  have  agitated 
Europe.  The  interefted  policy  of  our  times  would 
have  a^rded  a  fufficienp  excufe  for  the  wars  (he 
^as  commenced  or  fuftained  for  the  fake  of  her 
trade.  But  upon  what  principle  can  (he  juftify 
thofe  in  which  her  exorbitant  ambition,  or  ill- 
founded  apprehen(ions,  have  engaged  her?  She 
has  been  obliged  to  fupport  herfelf  by  immenfe 
loans :  if  we  fum  up  together  all  the  debts  fepa- 
rately  contra&ed  by  the  ftates-general,  the  provinces, 
and  tbie  fowns,  which  are  all  equally  public  debts, 
we  (hall  find  they  amount  to  two  thoufand  mil- 
lions of  livres  * ;  the  intereft  of  which,  though  re- 
duced to  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  has  amazingly 
increaied  the  load  of  taxes. 

I  fliall  leavp  it  to  others  to  examine  whether 
ahefe  taxes  have  been  laid  on  with  judgment,  and 
coUef^ed  with  due  oeconomy.  It  is  fufficient  here 
to  remark,  that  they  have  had  the  efiefb  of  increaf- 
ing  fo  cpnfiderably  the  prices  of  neceilaries,  and 
confequently  that  of  labour,  that  the  induftrious 

part 

*  Between  80  and  90  millions  nek-ling. 
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*  xi?  *  P*^*  ^  ^^^  naticm  have  fuficred  fcvorely  from  thcm^ 
The  oianyfafkurcrs  of  wool,  (ilk,  gold,  filver,  and 
a  variety  of  others,  have  funk,  after  having  ftrug- 
gled  for  a  long  tirne  under  the  growing  weight  of 
taxes  and  fcarcity.  When  the  fpring  equinox 
brings  on  at  the  fanne  time  high  tides  and  the 
melting  of  the  fHow,  a  country  is  laid  under  water  ' 
by  the  ovcrftowing  of  the  rivers.  No  jboner  docs 
the  increafe  of  taxes  raifc  the  price  of  provifions, 
than  the  workman,  who  pays  more  for  his  daily 
confun^ption,  without  receiving  any  addition  to  his 
wages,  forfakes  the  mtnufadure  and  workfliop. 
Holland  has  not  prcfcrved  any  of  its  internal  rc- 
fources  of  trade,  but  fuch  as  were  not  expofed  to 
any  foreign  con>pQtition. 

Thk  husbandry  of  the  republic,  if  we  nnay  be 
allowed  to  c^l  it  by  that  name,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
herring^filhery,  has  fcarcely  fuSered  lefs.  This 
fifliery,  which  for  a  long  time  was  entitled  the  gold 
mine  of  the  ftate,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
peribns  who  derived  their  fubflftence^  ^nd  even 
grew  rich  from  it,  is  not  only  reduced  to  one-half, 
but  the  proiks  cyf  it,  a^  well  as  tkofe  of  die  whale 
fiSiery,  are  dwindled  by  degrees  to  nothing.  Nor 
is  it  by  advances  of  fpede,  that  thofe  who  fupport 
the(e  two  fi(heries,  embark  in  the  undertaking. 
The  partncrlhips  confift  of  merchants,  who  furnilh 
the  bottoms,  the  rig^ng,  the  utenfils,  and  the 
Acres.  Their  profit  confifts  almofl:  entirely  in  the 
vent  of  thefe  fevcral  merchandifes:  they  are  paid 
for  them  out  of  the  produce  of  the  fishery,  which 
^kjom  yields  more  than  is  fufficient  to  defray  its 

?xpences» 
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CTpenccs.    1:hc  knpoffibtWcy  tberfc  is  ta  Holland  *  |^  * 
tf  cm{)teyfttg  Acir  numerous  capkaU  to  bcftter  ad- 
vliiitaige,  ha3  been  ihfe  ohly  ^aufe  of  preferting  the 
T6«Mi4#6  'of  %his  kncient  ^Orce  of  the  pttblic  prd£- 
penty. 

Thb  fexccffiw  take^,  which  h^ve  ruined  tht 
tnant^idutes  of  the  republkr,  sind  teduced  thft 
)>roBt$  of  their  filheridsfelow,  has  gitatly  conftrrtrA 
ihek  »i&vigatten.  The  Dutch  have  the  materiah 
for  buitdtng  at  the  Stt&  hand.  They  *fUddm  croft 
rhfc  feti  without  a  cargo.  They  live  with  xHt 
ftridkeft  fobricty.  The  Ifghtncrs  of  Artr  ft^s  in 
>nw)Aing  is  a  great  faVitig  i*  the  ntrtnbtt-S  of  theit 
crews ;  and  theft  ctMf^  'zft  cfafily  fibrmed,  and  id- 
Xv>a$rs  kept  in  the  'grettttft  petfe£Kon/and  Ht  n  fttiaM 
cxpence,  from  the  multitude  of  failors  fwarmin^in 
a  <(Mnttf  whichiX)flBii^  df  «ot!nfng  t^tib  %tlt  fea  -^d 
ibore.  N<ftVv^thftKndli%  "all  thttfe  ^dt)xnttfge$,  ^xfhrfti 
i«  ftrt-tlier  ihcrerfCifd  ^  the  loW  Vate  of  mohcjr, 
rtfty  have  been  '-forced  to  ihate  '^hft  freight  trade  bf 

l^Mdpt  with  Sweden,  Di?nmarlt,  and  tfj^etially  the 

Mamburgheri,  with  wtiom  '^e  ntedllfary  ttqait^tes 
for  fiavigatibn  are  hdt  tncutnbered  ivM\  Vhe  fyttit 
ifij^fieions. 

Wi-rt  dtfc  freights  have  dhnJtoilhed  thfc  dDm- 
miffibh^  ^hich  ufed  to  be  fent  to  the  tJnited  'Pro- 
vinces. /When  Holland  was  Vcome  agreat  ftaple, 
knerchandKb  Mms  fent  thither  from  lill  parts,  as  to 
the  market  where  the  fale  of  it  was  mott 
ready,  fuit,  and  advalntageous.  Foreign  merchants 
^it  the  more  ready  ofteiitimes  to  fend  them 
thither,  as  they  obcainitd,  'it  ab  %afy  rate,  credit 

'  3  ^^ 
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BOOK  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds,  or  even  three-fourths^ 
^"'  of  the  value  of  their  goods.  This  management  in- 
fured  to  the  Dutch  the  double  advantage  of  em* 
ploying  their  capitals  without  rifque,  and  obtaining 
a  commiffion  befides.  The  profits  of  commerce  were 
at  that  time  fo  confiderable,  that  they  could  eaGiy 
bear  thefe  charges :  they  are  now  fo  greatly  le^ 
.  fened,  fince  experience  has  multiplied  the  number 
of  adventurers,  that  the  feller  is  obliged  to  con- 
dudt  his  commodity  himfelf  to  the  confumer,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  agents  But  if  upon 
certain  occafions  an  agent  muft  be  employed,  they 
will  prefer,  ceteris  paribusy  Hamburgh^  where 
commodities  pay  a  duty  only  of  one  per  cent,  for 
import  and  export,  to  Holland  where  they  pay 
five. 

Th9  republic  hath  loft  likewife  the  trade  of  in<^ 
furance,  which  fhe  had  in  a  manner  monopolized 
formerly.  It  was  in  her  ports  that  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  ufed  to  infure  their  freights,  to  the 
great  profit  of  the  infurers,  who,  by  dividing  and 
multiplying  their  rifques,  feldom  failed  of  enrich- 
ing  themfelves.  In  proportion  as  the  fpirit  of  in- 
quiry introduced  itfelf  into  all  our  ideas,  whether 
of  philofophy  or  oeconomy,  the  utility  of  thcfc 
fpeculations  became  univerfally  known.  The  prac- 
tice became  familiar  and  genera] ;  and  what  otber 
nations  have  gained  by  it  was  of  courfe  loft  to 
Holland. 

From  thcfe  obfcrvations  it  is  evident,  that  all 
the  branches  of  commerce  the  republic  was  in 
pofleiTion  of,  have  been  very  greatly  diminiflbed* 

'3  Perhaps 
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Pcrha(>s  the  greater  part  of.  them  would  haive  been  ^  ^  ^ 

annihilated,  if  the  largeneis  of  her  iloclc,  and  her 

extraordinary  oeconomy,  had  not  enabled  her  to  be 

iacisfied.  with  a  profit  of  no,  more  than  three  per 

cenc  which  we  look  upon  to  be  the  value  of  the 

produdt  upon  all  her  trade.     The  deficiency  has 

been  made  up  to  them  by  veiling  their  money  in 

the  Englifh,   French^   Auftrian,  Saxon,  Danifli, 

and  even  Rufiian  funds,  the  amount  of  which, 

upon  the  whole,  is  about  fixteen  hundred  millions 

of  livres  *. 

FoRjd£&t.Y  the  ftate  made  this  branch  of  com- 
oierce .  unlawful,  which  is  now  become  the  moft 
confiderable  of  any..  Had  this  law  been  obferved, 
the  fums  they  have  lent  to  foreigners  would  have 
l^in  unemplqyed  at  hpme;  .their  capitals  for  the 
ufc  of  tr^de  being  already  (o  large,  that  the  lead 
addition  to  them,  fo  far  from  giving  an  advantage, 
would  become  detrimental,  by  making  the  amount 
too  great  for  ufe.  The  fuperfluity  of  money  would 
immediately  have  brought  the  United  Provinces  to 
that  period,  in  which  excefs  of  wealth  begets  po- 
verty. Millions  of  opulent  perfons,  in  the  midft-' 
of  their  treafures,  would  not  have  had  a  fufEciency 
to  fupport  themfelves. 

The  contrary  pradtice  has  been  the  principal  re- 
fource  of  the  republic.  The  money  flie  has  lent 
to  neighbouring  nations,  has  procured  her  an  an* 
nual  balance  in  her  favour,  by  the  revenue  ac- 
cruing from  it.  The  credit  is  always  the  lame, 
and  produces  always  the  fame  intereft. 


*  About  70  milUont  flttrliar.     « 
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^  XI?  ^  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  pirfutnc  tb  ieicrtmnc  how  lomg  the 
Docdi  %al  cbiTtmue  to  ttijoy  fo r omfortablt  a  fitua- 
tion.  E^crience  aachorifes.  ns  only  to  dedare^ 
didc  aR  gbvrrnments,  vrhich  iiave  tuifortunatdy 
for  Ac  pftople  adopted  the  detcftable  fj'ftcm  of 
borrowing,  wifl,  fooncr  or  iater,  be  forced  to 
give  it  tip ;  and  the  abufe  they  fctrt  made  of  it 
Witt  Tftoft  probably  obKge  thetn  to  defraud  their 
credi^tors.  Wlrcnever the  repirbfrc  ih'an  be  reduced 
to  this  ftate,  her  great  rcfoorce  wiB  be  in  agri- 
culture. 

This,  though  it  is  capaWe  <rf  inn!pit)vem'cnt  in 
the  country  of  Breda,  Bois-le-Duc,  Za^lihen,  and 
Gueldres,  can  never  become  very  cOnfiderablc. 
The  territory  brtofigin^  tothepnited  Provinces 
is  To  ftnan,  tihat  1^  \y!M  alrfipoft  jiiftify  jfee  dpinion 
of  a  Taltan,  Who,  ferfng  ^lA  ^hat  (Miftacy  the 
Dutch  and  Spwiar*  dJfputcd  with  each  other  the 
potTelTion  df  it»  dedljjred,  if  it  belonged  to  him,  he 
would  order  liis  pioneers  to  throw  it  into  the  fea. 
The  Toil  is  good  for  noth'mg  but  filh*  which,  be- 
fore the  Dutch,  were  the  only  inhabit;ants-of  it. 
It  has  been  Taid  with  as  much  truth  as  energy,  th^t 
the  four  elements  were^but  in  embryo  there.  The 
produce  of  the  lands  will  never  be  fufficient  to  main- 
tain one  fourth  part  pT  the  two  'millions  that  in- 
habit it  at  this  time.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  by 
her  European  poflcfiions,  that  the  republic  can  ex- 
peSt  to  be  pre&rved:  the  may  depend  with  more 
feafon  upon  thoTe  in  America. 

The  countries  the  holds  in  that  part  of  the 
world  are,  all  of {irnQt  <isiderr(he  idi^ufnce  of  mono^ 

polies. 
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jpoiies.     Her  iflands,  as  weli  as  her  faftdries  in  ^  ^j9  ^ 
Africa,  depend  upon   the   Weft  India  corppan>% 
the  credit  of  wbicli,  fipcc  the  loFs  of  Bra:^il,  has 
fynk  fo  prddigiovfly,  thj^t  their  (lock  fells  at  ne^r 
fij^ty  per  cenl.  under  p^r. 

SuRiH4¥i  vvhich   wap  ta|<pr^   by  fdme  private 
Slips  fitted  out  in  Zdand,  was  ceded  by  the  ftates 
.of  (hat  province  cq  thp  fap^e  copipany,  who,  having 
ftiU  their*  itii4gination  filled  >jyith  the  idea  of,  their 
ancient  grandeur,    undertook  without   hefuatiodi 
the  managcipent  of  that  territory*    Upon  fcriou^ 
reQeftiqn  they  foiind)  that  the  expende  which  wa^ 
neceiTary  to  put  if  in  ^  ilate  to  yield  them  ady  ad- 
vantage,  was  £ar   top  great  for  their  exhaufted 
jinanccsi     They  gave  tip 'a  third  of  their  property 
to  the  city  pf  Aiflftcrd^m  ;  ai^d  another  third  to  att 
iDpuIent  individual  of  the  name  of  JDa^riTcns.     Th^ 
two  other  colonics  qn  the  continent  are  likewifc 
yndpr  the  cor^troiil'df  trading  companies^  to  whici^ 
they  dwc  their  fouhdatidn. 

Npt  one  of  tbcfe  focieties  is  in  poOcCfion  of  a 
finglc  (hip,  nor  carries  on  any  .fort  of  trade.     The, 
navigation  tjo  the  American  fettlements  is  ec|ual]y 
Qpcn  to  every  nfiember  Qf  the  connmuhity  ;  und;:r 
this  whtmfical  and  oppreflive  condition,  however^ 
that  every  ftiip,  boOnd  for  Surinam  and  Berbice^ 
ihall  fail  from  Amfterdam  ;  and  thdfe  for  Effequebc, 
from  Zelapd  5   and  that  they  ftiall  feturn  to  the 
fame  ports  from  which  they  iailed.     The  bufmefs 
of  the  tonipaaies  is  confined  to  the  government,  and 
the  defence  of  the  territori<?s'fubmitted  to  their  ju- 
rifdidion  ;  and,  to  enable  thcqf)  tofuppprc  thefe  ex- 
Vol.  IV.  G  p«n«es^ 
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*  xil  ^  P^"ccs,    the  republic  authorifes  them  to  impoft 
taxes  of  different  kinds. 

All  commodities  imported  into  the  colonies,  or 
exported  from  them,  pay  large  duties.     Slaves,  oft 
their  arrival,  are  fubjcft  to  much  larger.     There 
rs  a  poll-tax  upon  blacks  and  whites  from  the  age 
of  three  years.     None  but  foreigners  are  exempted 
from  this  ftiameful  tribute;  and  this  exemption  is 
not  taken  off  but  by  a  refidence  of  more  than  ten 
years.     When  an  eftate  is  transferred,  both  the 
feller  and  the  purchafer  are  fubjeft  to  a  confidcr- 
able  fine.     Every  manufafturer,  be  his  induftry 
ever  fo  great,  is  obliged  to  give  in  an  account  of 
his  gains  upon  oath ;  and  the  impoft  is  regulated 
agreeable  to  the  amount  of  his  profits.     After  the 
public  expences  arc  defrayed,  the  remainder  of  the 
revenue,  which  the  weaknefs  or  corruption  of  the 
fovereign  power  has  fufi^ered  to  become  too  exorbi- 
tant, is  divided  among  the  members  of  the  different 
companies. 

Every  wife  government  has  difcovered  the  ill 
effcft  of  leaving  their  American  pofleflions  in  the 
hands  of  particular  focieties,  whofe  private  interefts 
do  not  always  coincide  with  that  of  the  public. 
They  have  confidered  their  fubjefts  in  the  new 
world  as  having  an  equal  right  with  thofe  of  the 
old,  to  be  governed,  not  by  partial,  but  by  ge- 
neral laws.  -  They  have  been  of  opinion,  that  theif 
colonies  would  make  a  more  rapid  progrefs  under 
the  immediate  protedtion  of  the  ftate,  than  under 
that  of  a  middle-agent.  The  event  has  demon^ 
ftratcd  more  or  lefs  in  all  cafes  the  juftncfs  of  thefe 

reflcftioni. 
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ttfleftions.     Holland  is  the  only  power  which  has  book 
nor  adopted  fo  fimple  and  rational  a  plan ;  chough 
every  circumftance  concurred  to  make  it  more  ne-^ 
cefTary  to  her  than  to  other  dates. 

Her  fettleinents  arc  without  any  defence?  againfl: 
enemies^  which  either  ambition  or  revenge  may 
raife  up  againft  her  ;  and  are  in  continual  danger 
of  infurredions  from  the  cruelty  with  which  the 
flavcs  are  treated.  Their  produAions,  all  of  which 
ought  to  be  carried  home  to  the  mother-country, 
are  crery  day  fmuggled  into  foreign  colonies  in 
North-^Amerka.  The  difinclination,  which  i,  people 
merely  commercial  naturally  have  to  the  improve- 
ment of  land,  is  ftrengthened  in  the  colonies  by, 
the  abufes  infcparable  from  the  form  of  govern- 
ment eftablilhed  there*  The  ineans  of  creating  a 
new  order  of  things  in  them  are  not  within  the 
reach  of  the  authority,  proteftion;  or  a6livity,  of 
a  private  focicty.  Revolutions  of  fuch  magnitude 
cannot  be  brought  about  but  by  the  inlmediate  fu« 
perintendance  of  the  il^te. 

If  the  republic  adopts  th^  refolution  which  her 
moft  important  interefts  require^  (he  will  ceafe  to 
depend  folely  for  her  exiftence  upon  a  precarious 
induftry,  fomc  branches  of  which  (he  is  every  day 
lofing,  and  which,  fooner  or  later,  (he  will  lofe  en- 
tirely. Her  colonies,  which  comprehend  every  ad- 
vantage that  .a  mercantile  nation^  which  is  alio  en-* 
gaged  in  agriculture,  can  dcfire,  will  furnifh  pro- 
duftions,  the  whole  profits  and  property  of  which 
will  center  in  her.  By  her  territorial  acquifitions 
Ihe  will  be  enabled  in  every  market  to  rival  thofe 
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^  xn  ^  nations,  whofe  commodities  (he  formerly  ferved 
%mm^^mj  only  to  convey.     In  a  word,  Holland  will  ceafe  to 
be  a  warehoufe,   and  become  a  ftate.     She  witt 
find  in  America  that  confidence  which  Europe  has 
denied  her.     It  remains  to  fee,  if  Denmark,  the 
only  northern  power  that  has  extended  hs  trade 
and  ibvereignty  into  the  neiv  world,  has  any  rea-- 
fonable  foundation  to  conceive  hopes  of  aggran^ 
dizing  itfelf  by  them. 
Jjaiiifhfct.       Denmark  and  Norway,,  which  are  at  prefent 
ticmcnt  at  united  under  the  fame  government,  formed  in  the 
mas,  St.     eighth  century  two  different  ftate*.   While  the  for- 
Santa-  *"^  ^^^  fignalized  itfelf  by  the  conqueft  of  England, 
Cruz.         and  other  bold  enterprifes,  the  latter  peopled  the 
Orcades,  Fero^  and  Iceland.     Urged  by  that  reft- 
lefs  fpiric;   which   had  always  aduated  their  an- 
ceftors  the  Scandinavians,   this  adlive  nation,  fo 
early  as  the  ninth  century,  formed  an  eftabliflimenc 
in  Greenland,  which  country  there  is  good  reaibn 
to  fuppofe  irs  attached  to  the  American  continent. 
It  is  even  thought,  notwithftanding  the  darkneia 
which  prevails  over  all  the  hrftorical  records  of  the 
north,  that  ther«  are  fufficient  traces  to  induce  a 
belief^  that  their  navigators  in  the  eleventh  centMry 
were  hardy  enough  to  penetrate  as  far  a^  the  coafts 
of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  and  that  they  lefe 
fome  fmall  colonics  on  them.     Hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  Norwegians  have  a  right  to  difpote  with 
Columbus  the  glory  of  having  difcovered  the  new- 
world  i  at  leaft,  if  thofe  may  be  faid  to  have  made 
the  difcovcry,  who  were  there  without  l^nowing  ir^ 

Thk 
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The  wars  which  Norway  had  to  fuftain,  till  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
time  it  became  united  to  Denmark  ;  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  government  oppofed  to  its  naviga- 
tion ;  the  ftate  of  oblivion  and  inadion  into  which 
this  enterphfing  nation  fell ;  not  only  loft  it  its 
colonies  in  Greenland,  but  alfo  whatever  fettle- 
fiicflts  or  connexions  it  might  have  had  on  the 
coafts  of  America. 

It  was  not  till  more  than  a  century  after  the 
Genoefe  navigator  had  begun  the  conqueft  of  that 
part  of  the  world  under  the  Spanifli  banner;  that 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  were  then  be- 
come one  nation,  caft  their  eyes  upon  that  hemi- 
fphere,  which  was  nearer  to  them  than  to  any  of 
thofe  natdons,  who  had  already  poflcffed  themfelves 
rf  different  parts  of  it.  They  chofe,  however,  to 
make  their  way  into  it  by  the  (horteft  courfe,  and 
therefore  in  1619  fent  captain  Munk  to  find  out  a 
paffage  by  tiie  north-weft  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 
l;Iis  expedition  ivas  attended  with  as  little  fuccefs 
as  thofe  of  many  other  navigators,  both  before  and 
after  him. 

It  may  be  prefumed,  that  a  difappointment  in 
their  fidl  attempt  would  not  entirely  have  difgufted 
the  Danes  (  and  that  they  would  have  continued 
their  American  exp^itions  till  they  had  fuccedded 
in  formir^  fome  ^ttlenrier^tSi  chat  might  have  re« 
warded  them  fior  their  trouble,  tf  they  loft  fight 
of  thofe  'diftant  regions,  it  was  becaufe  they  were 
forced  to  it  by  wars  ii\  Europe,  which  their  im- 
prudence as  Wfcll  as  their  weaknd's  had  brouj/hc 
upon  them,    Succeffive  lofles  reduced*  the  in  to  a 
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^  XII  ^  defpcratc  ftate,  from  which  they  would  never  have 
recovered,  had  not  the  afljftancc  of  Holland,  an4 
the  fteady  pcrfeverance  of  the  citizens  of  Copen- 
hagen, procured  them  a  peace  in  1660,  lefs  hu- 
miliating and  lefs  deftrudive  than  they  had  reafoq 
to  fear. 

The  government  feized  the  firft  moment  of  tran- 
quillity to  examine  the  condition  of  the  (late.  Like 
all  other  Gothic  governments,  it  was  divided  be- 
tween an  eleftive  chief,  the  nobility  or  fenate,  an4 
the  commons.  The  king  enjoyed  no  other. pre- 
eminence than  that  of  prcfiding  in  the  fenate,  and 
commanding  the  army.  In  the  intervals  betweeq 
the  Diets  the  government  was  in  the  hand$  of  the 
fenate:  but  all  great  affairs  were  referred  to  the 
Diets  themfclves,  which  were  compofed  of  the 
clergy,  nobility,  and  commonalty. 

Though  thifi  conftitution  is  formed  upop  the 
model  of  liberty,  no  country  was  left  free  than 
that  of  Denmark.  The  clergy  had  forfeited  their 
influence  from  the  titpe  of  the  reformation.  The 
citizens  had  ,not  yet  acquired  wealth  fuflkicnt  to 
make  them  confiderable.  Thefe  two  prders  were 
overwhelmed  by  that  of  the  nobility,  which  was 
ftilL  influenced  by  the  fpirit  of  the  original  feudal 
fyftem,  that  reduces  every  thing  to  force.  The 
critical  fitpation  of  the  affairs  of  Denmark  did  not 
infpire  this  body  of  men  with  that  juftice  or  mode- 
ratioii,  which  the  circutpftances  of  the  time  re- 
quired. They  refufcd  to  contribute  their  propoF- 
pon  to  the  public  expences;  and  by  this  refuf^l 
»afperated  the  members  of  the  Diet.  Thefe,  in 
I  th? 
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the  cxccfs  of  their  rcfentment,  invefted  the  king  ^  ^o  K 
whh  an'abfolute,  unlimited  power ;  and  the  nobles, 
who  had  driven  them  to  this  ad  of  defper ation» 
found  themfelves  obliged  to  follow  their  example. 

After  this  revolution,  the  moft  imprudent,  and 
the  moft  (ingular,  that  ever  occurred  in  the  annak 
of.  hiftorv,  the  Danes  fell  into  a  kind  of  lethar- 
gic  ftate.  To  thofe  great  convulfions,  which  arc 
occifioned  by  the  clafhing  of  important  rights, 
fuccccded  the  dcluGve  tranquillity  of  fcrvitude.  A 
nation,  which  had  filled  the  fccne  for  feveral  ages, 
appeared  no  more  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  In 
1671,  it  juft  recovered  fo  far  from  the  trance,  into 
which  the  acccfs  of  defpotifm  had  thrown  it,  as 
to  look  abroad  and  take  pofTeflion  of  a  little  Ame- 
rican  ifland,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Thomas, 

This  ifland,  the  fartheft  of  the  Caribbees  to- 
wards the  weft,  was  totally  uninhabited,  when  the 
Danes  undercook  to  form  a  fettlement  upon  it. 
1  hey  were  at  firft  oppofed  by  the  Englifh,  under 
pretence  that  fome  emigrants  of  that  nation  had 
formerly  begun  to  clear  it.  The  Britilh  miniftry 
ftopped  the  progrefs  of  this  interference  ;  and  the 
colony  were  left  to  form  plantations  of  fugar,  fuch 
as  a  fandy  foil  of  no  greater  extent  than  five 
leagues  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  ia  breadth^ 
would  admit  of. 

So  fmall  a  cultivation  would  never  have  given 
any  importance  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas ;  but 
the  fea  has  hollowed  out  from  its  coaft  ah  excel- 
lent harbour,  in  which  fifty  ftiips  may  ride  with 
Security.     So  fignal  an  advantage  attracted  both  the 
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?  St?  ^  Eriglifti  arid  French  Buccaneers,  who  were  defirou^ 
of  exempting  their  booty  from  the  duties  they 
Yicrt  fubjeA  to  p^y  in  the  fettlemencs  belonging  to 
their  own  nations.  Whenever  they  had  taken  their 
prizes  in  the  lower  latitudes,  from  which  they  could 
pOt  mak^  the  windward  iflands,  they  put  into  thac 
of  St.  Thomas,  to  difpofe  of  them.  It  was  alio. 
the  afylum  of  all  merchant  (hips  which  frequented 
it  ^s  a  neutral  poi-t  in  time  of  war.  It  w;is  the 
mart,  where  the  neighbouring  colonics  bartered  their 
rciodiye  cpmrn'odities,  which  they  could  not  do 
clicwhcrc  with  fo  much  eafe  and  fafety.  It  was 
^thc  poit,  from  which  they  continually  difpatchcd 
vcFcls  richly  laden  to  carry  on  a  clandeftine  trade 
with  the  Spanifti  coafts  j  in  return  for  which,  they 
brought  back  confidcrable  quantities  of  metal  and 
merchandizes  of  great  value.  In  a  word,  St.  Tho- 
<nas  was  a  market  of  very  great  confcquence. 

Denmark,  however,  reaped  no  adv^ntaM  from 
this  rapid  circulation.  The  perfons  who  enriched 
themfelves  were  foreigners,  who  carried  their  wealth 
^o  other  fituations.  The  mother  country  had  no 
pther  communication  with  its  colony  than  by  a  fingle 
Ihip,  fent  out  annually  to  Africa  to  purchafe  flavcs, 
which  being  fold  in  America,  the  (hip  returned  home 
laden  with  the  produdions  of  that  country.  In 
1719  their  traffic  incr?afcd  by  the  clearing  of  the 
^fland  of  St.  John,  which  is  adjacent  to  St.  Thomas, 
but  not  half  fo  large.  Thefe  (lender  beginning$ 
Vould  have  required  the  addition  of  Crab  ifland,  or 
JPourriquen,  where  it  had  been  attempted  to  form 
I  jj^ttlcmcftt  two  years  before. 

This 
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This  ifland,  ^hkh  is  from  eight  to  ten  leagues  B  o  o  K 
jfl  circumference,  has  a  cdnfiderable  number  of 
hilis  5  but  they  arc  neither  barren,  ftfeepi  nor  very 
high.  The  foil  of  the  plains  and  vallies,  which 
run  between  them,  feems  to  be  very  fruitful ;  apd 
is  watered  by  a  number  of  fprings,  the  water  of 
which  is  faid  to  be  excellent.  Nature,  at  the  factie 
time  that  (he  has  denied  it  a  harbour,  has  made  it 
amends  by  a  multitude  of  the  fined  bays  that  can 
be  conceived.  At  every  ftep  fortie  remains  of  plan- 
tations, rows  of  orgnge  and  lemon  trees,  are  ftill 
found  ;  which  make  it  evident,  that  the'  Spaniards 
of  Porto-Rico,  who  are  not  further  diftant  thaij 
6ve  or  fix  leagues,  had  formerly  fettled  there. 

The  Englilh,  obferving  that  fo  promifmg  an 
ifiand  was  without  inhabitants,  began  to  raife  fome 
plantations  there  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury 5  but  they  had  not  tiine  to  reap  the  fruit  of 
their  labour.     They  were  furprized  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  murdered  all  the  men,  and  carried  off 
the  ^omen  and  children  to  Porto-Rico,   This  acci- 
dent did  not  deter  the  Danes  from  making  fome 
attempts  to  fettle  there  in  1717.     But  the  fubjedls 
of  Great  Britain,   reclaiming  their  ancient  rights, 
fent  thither  fome  adventurers,  who  were  at  firft 
plundered,  and  foon  after  driven  ofl^,  by  the  Spa- 
niards.   The  jealoufy  of  thefe  American  tyrants 
extends  even  to  the  prohibiting  of  filhing-boats 
to  approach  any  Ihore  where  they  have  a  right  of 
pofltrffion,  though  they  do  not  exercife  it.     Too 
idle  to  profeciite  cultivation,  too  fufpicious  to  admit 
indu^rious  neighbours,  they  condemn  the  Crab 

ifland 
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BOOK  ifland  to  eternal  folitude  -,  they  will  neither  inhabit 
it  themfclves,  nor  fuffer  any  other  nation  to  inha* 
bit  it.  Such  an  exertion  of  exclufive  fovercignty 
has  obliged  Denmark  to  give  up  this  Ifland  for  chat 
of  Santa  Cruz.' 

Santa  Cruz  had  a  belter  title  to  become  an 
obje6t  of  national  ambition.  It  is  eighteen  leagues 
in  length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  In 
1 643  it  was  inhabited  by  Dutch  and  Englifh.  Their 
rivalHiip  in  trade  foon  made  them  enemies  to  each 
Other.  In  1646,  after  an  obftinate  and  bloody 
engagement,  the  Dutch  were  bear,  and  obliged  to 
quit  a  fpot  upon  which  they  had  formed  great 
expeftations.  The  conquerors  were  employed  in 
fecuring  the  confequences  of  their  viftory  ;  when, 
in  1659,  they  were  attacked  and  driven  out  in  their 
turn  by  twelve  hundred  Spaniards,  who  arrived 
there  in  five  fliips.  The  triumph  of  thefe  lafted 
but  a  few  months.  The  remains  of  that  numerous 
body,  which  were  left  for  the  defence  of  the 
ifland,  furrendered  without  refiftance  to  a  hundred 
^nd  fixty  French,  who  had  embarked  from  Sr. 
Chriftopher's,  to  make  themfclves  mailers  of  the 
ifland. 

These  new  inhabitants  lofl:  no  time  to  make 
themfclves  acquainted  with  a  country  fo  much  in 
rcqucft.  In  a  foil,  in  other  refpefts  excellent,  they 
found  only  one  river  of  a  moderate  fize,  which, 
gliding  gently  almoft  on  a  level  with  the  fea, 
through  a  flat  country,  furniflied  only  a  brackifli 
water.  Two  or  three  fprings,  which  they  found 
jn  the  inncrmoft  parts  of  the  ifland,    made   but 

feeble 
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feeble  amends  for  this  defcft.  The  wells  were  for  *  ^^  * 
chc  moft  part  dry.  The  conftruftion  of  refervoirs 
required  time.  Nor  was  the  climate  more  inviting 
to  the  new  inhabitants.  The  ifland  being  flat,  an4 
covered  with  old  trees,  fcarcely  afforded  an  oppor* 
tunity  for  the  winds  to  carry  off  the  poifonous  va- 
pours, with  which  h%  mo^afles  clogged  the  atmo- 
fphere.  There  was  but  one  remedy  for  this  incon- 
venience; which  was  to  burn  the  woods.  The 
French  fet  fire  to  them  without  delay  -,  and,  getting 
on  board  their  fliips,  became  fpeAators  from  the 
fea  for  feveral  months  of  the  conflagration  they  had 
raifed  in  the  ifland,  A$  foon  as  the  flames  were 
cxtinguKhed,  they  went  on  (hore  again. 

They  found  the  foil  fertile  beyond  belief.  Tor 
bacco,  cotton,  arnotto,  indigo,  and  fugar,  flourifhed 
equally  in  it.  So  rapid  was  the  progrefs  of  this 
colony,  that,  in  eleven  years  from  its  commence- 
ment, there  were  upon  it  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  white  perlbns,  with  a  proportionable  number 
of  flaves.  It  was  rapidly  advancmg  to  a  degree  of 
profperity,  which  would  have  eclipfed  the  moft 
flourifhing  fettlements  of  the  French  nation,  when 
fuch  obftacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  adli- 
vity  as  made  it  decline  again.  This  decay  was  as 
fuddcn  as  its  rife.  In  1696  there  were  no  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty-feven  men,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  fix  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  blacks,  remaining  •,  and  tbefe  were  tranfporte'd 
from  hence  to  St.  Domingo. 

Writers,  who  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
pourt  of  Veriailles  is  always  governed  in  its  decifion^ 

by 
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ip  o  o  K  by  the  moft  comprehenfivc  views  of  profound  po- 
licy, have  fuppofed,  that  the  ncgleft  of  Santa  Cruz 
was  the  refult  of  a  determination  to  abandon  the 
fmali  iflands,  in  order  to  unite  all  the  ftrength,  in- 
duftry,  and  population  in  the  large  ones :  but  this  is 
^  niiftaken  notion.  The  refolution  did  not  take  its 
rife  from  the  court,  but  from  the  farmers  of  the 

*  revenues,  who  found,  that  the. contraband  trade  of 

Santa  Cruz  with  St.  Thomas  was  detrimental  to 
their  interefts.  The  fpirit  of  finance  has  in  all 
.  times  been  injurious  to  commerce ;  it  has  deftroycd 
the  fource  from  whence  it  fprang.  Santa  Cruz  con- 
tinued without  inhabitants,  and  without  cultivation, 
till  1733,  when  it  was  fold  by  France  to  Denmark 
for  738,000  liv res*.  ' 

Cdndoa         This  northern  power  feeraed  likely  to  take  deep 

raark^to-     ^^^^  *^  America.    IJnfortunately,  (he  laid  her  plan- 

wards  its     tations  under  the  yoke  of  cxclufive  privileges.    In- 

^  **       duftrious  people  of  all  fcfts,  particularly  Moravians, 

ftrove   in  vain  to  overcome  this  great  difficulty. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  the  interefts 

of  the  colonifts  and  their  oppreflbrs,  but  without 

fuccefs.     The  two  parties  kept  up   a  continual 

ftruggle  of  animofity,  not  of  induftry.     At  length 

the  goverpment,  with  a  moderation  not  to  be  ex* 

peded  from  its  conftitution,  purchafed,  in  1754^ 

the  privileges  and  efFefts  of  the  company.     The 

price  was  fixed  at  9,900,000  livres  f ,  part  of  which 

was  paid  down,  and  the  remainder  in  bills  upon 

the  treafury,  bearing  intereft.     From  this  time  the 

navigatioa 

t  About  32,000!.  ftcrling,        f  About  433,000!.  ilcrling. 
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navigation  to  the  iflands  was  opened  to  all  the  fub-  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
jcSs  of  the  Danifti  dominions. 

The  rapacioufnefs  of  the  treafury  unfortunately 
prevented  the  advantage  which  this  arrangement 
would  otherwife  have  produced.  Indeed,  the  na- 
tional produftions  and  merchandife,  in  (hort,  what- 
ever they  could  draw  from  the  firft  hand,  and  put 
on  board  Danifli  vcffcls,  were  to  be  (hipped  front 
the  mother-country  free  of  all  duties  ;  but,  for  all 
inanufaftuFes  that  did  not  fall  under  thefe  defcrip^ 
tions,  they  demanded  a  tax  of  four  per  cent.  All 
imports  into  the  colonies  paid  five  per  cent,  and  all 
exports,  fix.  Of  American  productions,  what  wa^ 
confomed  in  the  mother-country  had  two  and  a 
half  per  cent#  laid  uppn  it ;  and  what  was  carried 
to  foreign  markets  had  one. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  trade  to  the  iflands  re- 
covered its  natural  independence,  at  the  expenc^ 
of  thefe  burthenfome  rcftriclions,  that  to  Africa, 
which  is  the  bafis  of  it,  was  like  wife  laid  open. 
The  government  had,  above  a  ccfntury  before,  pur- 
chafed  of  the  king  of  Aquambou,  the  two  forts  of 
Frcdericlburg  and  Chriftianiburg,  fituated  on  the 
Gold  Coaft,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other^ 
The  company,  in  virtue  of  its  charter,  had  the 
Iblc  pofiellion  of  them  ;  and  excrcifcd  its  privi- 
leges with  that  barbarity,  of  which  the  moft  po-« 
Whcd  European  nations  have  fet  the  example  id 
thefe  devoted  climates.  Only  one  of  its  agents 
had  the  refolution  to  renounce  thofe  cruelties* 
which  cuftom  had  given  a  fandtion  to.-    So  greac 

was 
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BOOK  was  the  reputation  of  his  humanity,  and  the  con^ 
^"*       fidence  repofcd  in  his  probity,   that  the  blacks 
would    come    from   the  diilance  of   a   hundred 
leagues  to  fee  him.     The  fovereign  of  a  diftane 
country  fent  his  daughter  to  him  with  prcfcnts  of 
gold  and  Oaves,  that  Schilderop  (for  fo  this  Euro- 
pean, thus  revered  through  all  the  coafts  of  Ni- 
gritia,  was  called)   might  give  him  a  grandfbn. 
O  virtue  !  ftill  doft  thou  exift  in  the  fouls  of  thefc 
wretched  beings,  condemned  to  dwell  with  tigers, 
or  groan  beneath  the  yoke  of  their  own  fpecics  ! 
They  yet  have  hearts  fufceptible  of  the .  foft  inn- 
preflions  of  humanity  and  beneficence !  Juft  and- 
virtuous  Dane!    What  monarch  ever  received  fo 
pure,   fo  glorious  a  homage,  as  thy  nation    has 
feen  thee  enjoy  ?  And  where  ?  Upon  a  fea,  upon 
a  continent  degraded   for  ever  by   an  infamous 
traffic,  of  men  exchanged  for  arms  !  and  children 
fold  by  their  parents  !  of  crimes  and  misfortunes^ 
carried  on  through  two   centuries !    We   cannot 
fufficiently  deplore  fuch  horrors ;  and,  if  we  could| 
our  lamentations  would  be  ufelefs. 
.    The  exclufive  privilege  of  purchafing  negroe's 
has,  however,  been  abolilhed  in  Denmark,  as  in 
other  ftates.     All  the  fubjefts  of  this  commercial 
nation  are  permitted  to  buy  men  in  Africa.     They 
pay  only  eighteen  livres  *  a  head  for  every  onel 
they  carry  into  America.     Thirty  thoufand  flavcs, 
including  all  age$  and  ^ach  fex,  are  employed  al- 
ready in  their  plantations,  on  which  a  poll-tax  is 
laid  of  four  livres  ten  fols  f.    The  produce  of  their 

labours 

*  Between  fifteen  and  fixteen  (hillings. 
.    f  About  four  fhillings. 
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labours  loads  forty  vcflcls,  from  one  hundred  arid  book 
twenty,  to  three  hundred  tons  burthen.  The 
plantations,  which  pay  to. the  treafury  an  annual 
rent  of  nine  livrcs  *  for  .every  thoufand.feet  fquare, 
furnifti  to  the  mother  country  a  little  coffee  and 
ginger,  fomc  wood  for  inlaying ;  eight  hundred 
bales  of  cotton,  which  are  chiefly  carried  to  foreign 
markets;  and  fourteen  millions  weight  of  raw  fugar^ 
four-fifths  of  which  are  confumed  in  the  mother 
country,  and  the  Veft  is  fold  in  the  Baltic,  or  in- 
troduced into  Germany  by  the  way  of  Altcna. 
Santa  Cruz,  .though  the  mod  modern  of  all  the 
Dani(h  fettlements,  furnifhes  five-fevenths  of  this 
produce. 

.  This  ifland  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and 
fifty  plantations  by  lines,  which  interfed  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Each  plantation  contains 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  of  forty  thoufand 
tquare  feet  each ;  fo  that  it  may  occupy  a  fpace 
of  twelve  hundred  common  feet  in  length,  by  eight 
hundred  in  breadth.  Two-thirds  of  this  traft 
arc  fit  for  the  growth  of  fugar,  and  the  proprie- 
tor may  occupy  fourfcore  acres  at  a  time,  eacli 
of  which  will  yield,  one  year  with  another,  fix- 
tcen  quintals  of  fugar,  without  reckoning  the 
molaflTcs.  The  remainder  may  be  employed  in 
other  cultivations  lefs  lucrative.  When  the  ifland 
comes  to  be  entirely  cleared,  fome  towns  may  be 
built  upon  it ;  at  prefent  it  has  only  the  village  of 
Cbriftianttadt,  built  under  the  fort,  which  defends 
the  principal  harbour. 

Denmark 

*  About  eight  (hillings.  ^ 
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B  o  o  iC  Denmark  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  the  riches^ 
V  '  r  which  begin  to  flow  from  her  colonies,  do  not  be- 
^r^^D*  ^^^^  entirely  to  herfelf.  A  great  part  goes  to  the 
mark  Englllh  and  Dutch,  who,  without  living  upon  the 
ought  to     jflands    have  fornr>ed  the  beft  plantations  in  them. 

approprt-  '  f 

ate  to  her-  Ncw  England  fupplies  them  with  wood,  cattle, 

produce  of'  ^"d  meal  *,  and  receives  in  exchange  molaflcs  and 

11   ^d^       other  commodities.     They  are  obliged  likewife  to 

import  their  wines,  lineixs,  and  (ilks.     Even  India 

is  concerned  in  this  trade.     Upon  a  ftriA  calcula* 

lion,  perhaps,  it  might  appear,  that  what  remains 

to  the  proprietors,  after  the  commifllon,  freight^ 

and  duties,  are  paid,  is  a  very  infsgnificant  (hare. 

The  fituation  of  Denmark  does  not  admit  of  her 

looking  with  indifference  upon  fuch  a  difadvantage* 

Every  thing  confpires  to  induce  her  to  take  proper 

>  meafures  for  fecuripg  to  herfelf  Che  entire  profits  o£ 

her  American  pofleffions* 

The  Danifli  territories  in  Europe  were  for- 
merly independent  of  each  other*  |levolu  tions  of  a 
fingular  nature  have  united  them  into  one  kingdom. 
In  the  center  of  this  heterogeneous  compofition  are 
fome  iflands,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  Zea^- 
land.  It  has  an  excellent  port,  which  in  the  cle^ 
venth  century  was  but  a  little  fifhing  town  j  it  be- 
came a  place  of  importance  in  the  thirteenth ;  ill 
the  fifteenth,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  j  and| 
fince  the  fire  in  1728,  which  confumed  fixtcen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  houfes,  a  handfome  city.  To  the 
fouth  of  thefe  iflands  is  that  long  and  narrow  pe- 
ninfula,  which  the  ancients  called  the  Cimbriafl- 
Cherfonefiis.  Jutland,  Slcfv^ick,  and  Holfl:ein,  the 
I  moft 
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hioft  importuK  and  extcnlive  parts  of  this  pcniif-  *  ^.^  ^ 
fula  have  been  fuccefliviely  added  to  the  Dani(h 
domintoas.    Tiiey  hayti  been  more  or  lefs  flourilh'^ 
lAgt  m  proportion  as  chcy  have  felt  the  effcds  of 
the  reftkflhefs  of  the  oceaa^  which  ibmecimes  re- 
tires from  their  coafts,  and  ioooueumes  di^erwhelnis 
diciii^     In  thcfe  countries,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of 
Oldaiburgh  and  Pelmenhorft,  which  are  fubjef): 
CO  the  iaone  power,  one  <naj  fee  a  perpetual  flruggle^ 
between  the  inhabitants  and  the  fea,fo  well  kiftained 
oacach  p^rtj  that  die  fuccefs  has  always  been  e^ual. 
The  iohabitaoKS  of  fuch  a  iu>unxry  will  be  free 
{um  the  ipocnent  they. feel  tha^  they  are  hot  fo. 
Marioers»    iflanders^  ^and  tnountaineers,  will  hot 
JJQqg  remaia  under  tt^  difgr^ce  of  ier^itude. 
.   NoR-^s  Norway^  whkb  «:onflitute$  part  df  the 
D^iSb.  dKHtaioions,  more  acjUpied  to  fervitude.     Ic 
is  coirened  with  ftones  or  rocks^  and  interfedted  by 
dmns  of  barren  mountains.      Lapland  contains 
only  a  (cm  t^ild  people,  either  fettled  upon  the 
fea-GOafts,  fot  the  f^ke  of  fi(hing,  or  wandering 
through  frightful  deferts,   and  fubfilling  by  thd 
chace,  by  their  furs,   and  their  rein-deer.     Iceland 
is  a  miferable  country,  which  ha^  been  noany  times 
overturned  by  volcanos  and  Earthquakes^  and  con- 
ceals within  its  bowels  a. quantity  of  Combuftible 
itoatteri  which  in  ah  inftant  diay  reduce  it  to  a  heap 
of  aflics.    With  refpcdt  to  Greenland^  which  the 
commoo  people  look  upon  as  an  ifland^  and  which 
geographers  con Qder  as  united  towards  the  well  to 
the  Aoaericaa  continent ;  it  is  a  vaft  aiid  barren 
oountry,  coodenined   by   nature  to  be  eternally 
Vol*  IV*  H  covered 
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®  £,9  ^  covered  with  fnow.  If  ever  thefe  countries  fhoutd 
become  populous,  they  would  be  independent  of 
each  other,  and  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  who 
thinks  at  prefent  that  he  rules  over  their  wild  in- 
habitants, becaufe  he  calls  himfelf  their  king, 
white  they  know  aothing  of  the  matter. 

The  climate  of  the  Danifli  ifiands  in  Europe  is 
not  fo  fevere  as  might  be  conjeftured  from  the  la- 
titude they  lie  in.  If  the  navigation  of  the  gulfs, 
which  furround  them,  is  fometimes  interrupted,  it 
is  not  fo  much  by  ice  formed  there,  as  by  what 
is  driven  thither  by  the  winds,  and  by  degrees 
coUefts  into  a  mafs.  All  the  provinces  which 
mak?  part  of  the  German  continent,  except  Jut- 
land, partake  of  the  German  temperature.  The 
cold  is  very  moderate  even  on  the  coafts  of  Nor- 
way. It  rains  there  often  during  the  winter,  and 
the  port  of  Bcrghen  is  fcarcely  once  clofed  by  ice, 
while  that  of  Amfterdam,  Lubec,  and  Hamburgh, 
is  Ihut  up  ten  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  year.  It 
is  true,  that  this  advantage  is  dearly  purchafed 
by  thick  and  perpetual  fogs,  which  make  Den- 
mark a  difagreeable  and  melancholy  refidence,  and 
its  inhabitants  gloomy  and  low-lpirited. 

The  population  of  this  empire  is  not  propor- 
tioned to  its  extent.  In  the  earlier  ages  it  was 
ruined  by  continual  emigration.  The  piratical 
enterprifes,  which  fucceeded  to  thefe,  kept  their 
numbers  from  increafing;  and  a  total  want  of  or- 
der and  government  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
remedy  ^  evils  of  fuch  magnitude  and  importance. 
The  double  tyranny  of  the  prince  over  one  ordes  of 
3  his 
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his  fubjc6ts,  who  fancy  themfclvcs  to  be  free,  un-  B  O  o  * 
dcr  the  title  of  nobles,  and  of  the  nobility  over  ^"' 
a  people  entirely  deprived  of  liberty,  extinguifhcs 
even  the  hopes  of  an  increafe  of  populationi  The 
bills  of  mortality  of  all  the  ftates  of  Denmark, 
excepting  Iceland,  taken  together,  make  the  deaths 
in  1771  amount  only  to  55, 1:15 ;  fo  that,  upon  the 
calculation  of  thirty-two  living  to  one  dead  perfon^ 
the  .whole  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  1,764,000. 

Independent  of  many  other  caufes,  the  weight 
of  impofts  is  a  great  obftacie  to  their  profperity; 
There  arc  fixed  taxes  payable  on  land,  arbitrary 
ones  colleaed  by  way  of  capitation,  and  daily 
ones  levied  on  confumption.  This  oppreffion  is  the 
more  unjuft,  as  the  crown  poflcffcs  a  very  confidcr- 
able  domain,  and  has  likewife  a  certain  refource  in 
the  ftrcights  of  the  Sound.  Six  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  fliips,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
accounts  of  the  year  1768,  annually  pafs  into  or  out 
of  the  Baltic,  pay  at  the  entrance  of  that  fea  about 
one  ptr  cent,  upon  all  the  commodities  they  are 
laden  -with.  This  fpecies  of  tribute,  which,  though 
difficult  to  raife,  brings  in  to  the  ftate  two  millions 
five  hundred  thoufand  livres  *,  is  received  in  the 
bay  of  Elfinoor  under  the  guns  of  the  caftle  of 
Cronenburg.  It  is  aftonilhing,  that  the  fjtuation  of 
this  bay,  and  that  of  Copenhagen,  ftiould  not  have 
fuggefted  the  idea  of  forming  a  ftaple  here,  where 
all  the  commercial  nations  of  the  north  and  fouth 
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BOOK  might  meet,  ^d  exchange  the  produce  of  their 
^^'      cliisaies  and  their  induftry. 

With  the  funds  ariGng  from  tributes,  domains, 
cuftoms,  and  foreign  fubGdics,  this  ftate  maintainran 
;u'my  of  twenty-five  thoufand  tncn^  which  is  com* 
pofed  entirely  of  foreigners,  and  paflbs  for  the  very 
word  body  of  troops  )n  Europe.  On  the  other 
band,  its  fleet  is  in  the  higheft  reputation.  It  con- 
fills  of  chirty-two  (hips  of  the  line,  fifteen  or  fixteen 
frigates,  and  fome  gallies,  the  uie  of  which,  though 
wifely  prohibited  in  other  parts,  cannot  be  avoided 
on  the  coafts  of  ^e  Baltic,  which  ane  for  the  mod 
part  inacceflibk  u>  ve0bls  of  other  kinds.  Twenty- 
four  thoufand  regiftered  feamen,  nooft  of  whom 
are  continually  employed,  form  a  certajm  refource 
of  their  navy.  To  their  military  expences,  the 
government  has  of  late  years  added  others,  for 
the  encouragement  of  manufaftures  and  arts.  If 
we  add  to  thele,  four  miUions  of  iivi^s  *  for  the 
neceiTary  expences  and  amufennents  of  the  court, 
and  about  the  fame  fum  for  the  intcrefl  of  the  natio- 
nal debt,  amounting  to  about  feventy  millions -f- ;  we 
fliall  account  for  the  diftribution  of  about  twenty- 
three  millions  of  livres  %^  which  form  the  revenue 
of  the  crown. 

If  it  was  with  a  view  of  fecuring  thefe  feveral 
branches,  that  the  government,  in  1736,  prohi- 
bited the  ufe  of  jewels,  and  gold  and  filver  ftuffs^ 
we  o^ay  venture  to  fay,  there  were  plainer  and 
eafier  means  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  They 
ilK}uld  have  removed  a  multitude  of  difficulties, 

which 
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v^bich  cl6g  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  the  citi-  ®  ^^  ^ 
zens,  and  hinder  a  free  commanication  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  whale 
fifhery,  the  Greenland  and  Iceland  trade,  once 
refcued  from  the  bondage  of  monopolies,  and 
that  of  the  iflands  of  Fero  given  up  by  the  king^ 
would  have  been  purfued  with  new  zeaU  Their 
foreign  conntfkions  would  have  received  equal  imr 
provementy  if  the  Barbary  company  had  been  fup- 
preflcd,  and  all  the  members  of  the  date  had  been 
releafed  from  the  obligation,  which  was  impofed 
upon  them  in  1726,  to  buy  their  wine,  fait,  brandy, 
and  tobacco,  at  Copenhagen: 

In  the  prefent.ftate  of  affairs,  their  exportations 
are  but  fmall.  In  the  provinces  on  the  German 
continent,  they  confift  of  five  or  fix  thoufand  beeves, 
three  or  four  thoufand  horfcs,  ,fic  for  cavalry, 
and  fome  rye,  which  is  fold  to  the  Swedes  and 
Dutch*  For  fome  years  pad,  Denmark  has  con^ 
fumed  all  the  wheat,  which  Fionia  and  Aland 
ufed  to  export  to  other  nations.  Thofe  two  iflands, 
as  well  as  Zealand,  have  now  no  other  traffic  but 
in  thofe  magnificent  harnefies,  which  are  purchafed 
at  fo  dear  a  rate  by  all  who  love  fine  horfes.  The 
trade  of  Norway  confffts  of  herrings,  timber,  mafts, 
tar^  and  iron.  Lapland  and  Greenland  produces 
furs.  From  Iceland  they  get  cod,  whale  blubber, 
the  oil  of  feals,  and  manatees,  fulphur,  and  that 
luxurious  down  fo  celebrated  under  the  name'  of 
eider-down. 

We  Ihall  clofe  here  the  derails,  into  which  the 
commerce  of  Denmark  has  necefiarily  led  us ;  and 
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^  XH  ^  ^^^^^  arc  fufficicnt  to  convince  that  power,  that 
nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  her  intereft  as  hav- 
ing the  fole  poileflion  and  traffic  of  all  the,  pro- 
ductions of  her  American  iflands.  The  more  her 
poflfeflions  are  limited  in  the  new  world,  as- they 
always  will  be  within  the  torrid  zone,  the  more 
accentive  ought  (he  to  be,  not  to  let  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages fhe  might  draw  from  them  efcape  her.  In 
a  ftate  of  mediocrity,  the  leafl;  negligence  is  at- 
tended with  fcrious  confcquences.  We  (hall  foon 
have  occafion  to  obferve,  that  nations  which  are 
pofleflcd  even  of  extenfive  and  rich  territories,  dd 
pot  commit  faults  with  impunity. 


End  of  the  Twulfth  ^ook, 
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tettkmmi  of  the  French  in  the  Jmeriean  iflmds. 
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RANGE,  ever  fincc  the  fatal  cataftrophc  of  J-'^i^^^^JJ- 
the  aflaflination  of  the  beft  of  her  kings,  had  been  the  Fm^k 
in  perpetual  confuGon,  from  the  caprices  of  an  in-  ^^^l^^ 
triguing  queen,  the  oppreflions  of  a  rapacious  fo- 
reigner, and  the  fchemes  of  a  weak-minded  favou- 
rite A  defpotic  minifter  began  to  enflave  her; 
ivhen  ibme  of  her  Tailors,  excited  as  much  hy  a 
delire  of' independence,  as  by  the  allurement  of 
riches,  failed  towards  the  Caribbee  illands,  in  hopes 
of  making  themfelves  mailers  of  the  Spanifh  vellels 
that  frequented  thofe  feas.  Their  courage  had  been 
fuccefsful  on  many  occaSons;  but  they  were  aclaft 
obliged,  in  order  to  refit,  to  feek  for  an  afylum., 
which  they  found  at  St.  Chriftopher's.  This  ifland 
appeared  to  them  a  proper  place  for  lecuring  the 
fuccefs  of  their  expeditions,  and  they  were  there- 
fore defirous  of  procuring  a  fettlement  upon  it. 
Defnambuc,  their  chief,  not  only  obtained  leave  to 
form  an  eftabliOiment  there,  but  likewife  to  ex- 
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?  xm  ^  ^^^^  '^  as -far  as  he  was  cither  defirous  or  was  able 
lUi^^^w  to  doy  in  the  great  iVi'<^i^ipcl3go  of  America.  Go< 
vernment  required  for  this  pcrmiffion  merely,  with- 
put  giving  any  afliftance  to  th(5  projeft,  or  encou- 
raging it  with  airy  protefkiony  a  twentieth  part 
pf  the  produce  of  every  colony  that  might  bf5 
founded. 
Th«  A  company  was  formed  in  1626,  in  order  tq 

iflandft  are  ^^^P  ^^^  benefit  of  this  conceffion.     Such  was  the 
oppreflcd     cuftom  of  tht>fe  timcs,  when  trade  and  navigation 
€infiJc^pri.  were  yet  in  too  weak  a  ftate  to  be  intrufted  to  pri- 
yiieges,       ygjg  hands.     This  company  obtained  the  greateft 
privileges.    The  government  gave  them  the  pro- 
perty of  all  the  idands  they  ihould  cultivate,  tn4 
Empowered  them  to  texaft  a  hundred  weight  of  to- 
bacco, or  fifty  pounds  of  cotton,  of  every  inhabit 
tant  from  fixtcen  to  fixty  years  of  age.     They 
^ere  likewife  to  enjoy  an  exclufive  right  of  bpying 
^d  (clling.      A    capital  of  forty-five  thoufand 
livr^  *  <^^ly>  ^^^  which  was  never  increafed  tq 
three  times  that  fum>  procured  them  ^\  thefe  z^^ 
vantages. 

It  ieemed  Impoflible  to  rife  to  any  gre^t  degree 
of  profperity  with  fuch  inadequate  means.  Confix 
^erable  numbers,  however,  of  bold  and  enrerprifing 
men  came  from  St.  Chriftopher's,.  who  hoiftcd  the 
French  flag  in  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Had  jhe 
company,  which  excited  this  fpirit  of  invafion  by  ^  . 
few  privileges^  afted  upon  a  confiftent  and  rar- 
tional  plan,  the  ftate  muft  foon  have  reaped  fomc 
benefit  from  this  reftlefs  difpoficion.  But,  unfortu- 
nately. 
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mtely,  an  inordinate  thirft  of  gain  rendered  them  ^  ^  JJ  ^ 
unjufl:  and  cruel  $  a  confequence  that  ever  has,  and 
ever  will  attend  a  fpnrit  of  monopol3r< 

Tub  Dotch,  apprized  of  this  tyranny,  came  and 
c^red  provifions  and  merchandife  on  far  more  mo- 
derate terms,    and   made  propofals  which  were 
readily  accepted.    This  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
conncftion  between  thofe  republicans  and  the  colo- 
pifts,  that  could  never  afterwards  be  broken  ;  and 
formed  a  competition,  not  only  fatal  to  the  com- 
pany in  the  new  world,  where  it  prevented  the 
fale  of  their  cargoes,  but  even  purfued  them  in  all 
the  markets  in  Europe,  where  the  contraband  tra- 
ders underfold  all   the  produce  of  the   French 
iflands.    Difcouraged  by  thefe  deferved  difappoint- 
pients,  the  company  funk  into  a  total  ftate  of  in- 
jiAivity,  which  deprived  them  of  mod:  of  their  emo- 
luments, without  leflfening  any  of  their  expences. 
In  vain  did  the  government  remit  the  ftipulated  re« 
ferve  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the  profit  $  this  in- 
dulgence was  not  fufficrent  to  reftore  their  adivity. 
Some  of  the  proprietors  were  of  opinion,  that,  by 
renouncing  the  deftru£tive  principles  which  bad 
been  hitherto  adopted,  they  might  ftill  re-eftabli(h 
the  affairs  of  the  company  :  but  the  greater  number 
thought  it  impra&icable,  notwithftanding  all  their 
advanuges,  to  contend  for  fuperiority  with  fuch 
frugal  private  traders  as  theip^rivals  were.     This 
opinion  occafioned  a  revolution.     The  company,  to 
prevent  their  total  ruin,  and  that  they  might  not 
j^k  under  the  weight  of  their  engagements,  put 

their 
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BOOK  their  poflefllohs  up  to  auftion :  which  vfcrc  moftly* 
bought  up  by  their  rcfpcdive  governors. 

In  1649,  Boiflcret  purchafcd,  for  reventy^thire 
thouland  livrcs  *,  Guadalupe,  Marigalante,  the 
ifland  called  the  Sginis,  and  all  the  efiedU  belong- 
ing to  the  company  on  thefe  feveral  iflands :  he 
afterwards  parted  with  half  in  favour  of  Houd, 
his  brother*in*law.  In  1650,  Duparquet  paid  but 
fixty-thoufand  livrcs -f  for  Martinico,  St.  Lucia, 
Granada,  and  the  Granadines.  Seven  years  after, 
he  fold  Granada  and  the  Granadines  to  Count 
Ceriliac,  for  one  third  more  than  he  had  given  for 
his  whole  purchafe.  In  1651,  Malta  purchaied 
Sr.  Chriftophcr*s,  St.  Martin,  St.  Bartholomew, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Tortuga,  for  forty  thoufand 
crowns  J,  which  were  paid  by  the  commandant 
de  Poincy,  who  governed  thofe  iflands.  The 
knights  of  Malta  were  to  hold  them  in  fief  of  the 
crown,  and  were  not  allowed  to  intrull:  any  but  a 
Frenchman  with  the  adminiftration  of  them« 

The  new  poflfeffors  enjoyed  an  unlimited  autho- 
rity, and  difpofed  of  the  lands«  All  places,  both 
civil  and  military,  were  in  their  gift.  They  had 
the  right  of  pardoning  thofe  whom  their  deputies 
condemned  to  death  ;  in  Ihort,  they  were  fo  many 
petty  fovereigns.  Ic  was  natural  to  expe&,  a$ 
their  domains  were  under  their  own  infpeftion,  thac 
agriculture  would  make  a  rapid  progrefs.  This 
conjedure  was  in  Ibme  meafure  realized,  notwich- 
ftanding  the  contefts  which  were  neceflarily  (harp 
and  frequent  under  fuch  maftcrs.     However,   this 

fccond 
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fecond  date  of  the  French  colonies  cUd  not  prove  B  o  o-  K 
more  beneficial  to  tiie  nation  than  the  firft.  The 
Cutch  continued  to  furnifh  them  with  provifions, 
and  to  carry  away  the  produce,  which  they  fold  in* 
difaiminately  to  all  nations,  even  to  that  which 
ought  to  have  reaped  the  fole  advantage  of  it,  be* 
caufe  it  was  her  own  property. 

The  mother-country  fuffered  confiderably  from 
this  evil,  and  Colbert  miftook  the  means  of  redrefs. 
That  great  man,  who  had  for  fome  time  prefided 
over  the  finances  and  trade  of  the  kingdom,  had 
begun  upon  a  wrong  plan.  The  habit  of  living 
with  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  under  the  admini- 
ftration  of  Mazarin,  had  accuftomed  him  toconfider 
money,  which  is  but  an  inftrument  of  circulation, 
as  the  fource  of  every  thing.  He  imagined  that 
manufadtures  were  the  readied  way  to  draw  it  from 
abroad  i  and  that  in  the  work-(hops  were  to  be 
found  the  beft  refources  of  the  ftate,  and  in  the 
tradefmen  the  moft  uieful  fubjeAs  of  the  monarchy. 
To  increafe  the  number  of  thefe  men,  he  thought 
it  proper  to  keep  the  neceOaries  of  life  at  a  low 
price,  and  to  difcouragq  the  exportation  of  corn. 
The  produAion  of  materials  was  the  leaft  objed  of 
his  care,  and  he  bent  his  whole  attention  to  the 
manufafturing  of  them.  This  preference  of  in- 
duftry  to  agriculture  became  the  reigning  Pafle, 
and  unfortunately  thi^  deftrudive  fyftcm  ftill  pre- 
vails. 

Had  Colbert  entertained  juft  notions  of  the  im- 
provement of  lands,  and  of  the  encouragement  it 
requires,  and  of  thp  liberty  the  huflbajidman  muft 

enjoy. 
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BOOK  enjoy,  he  would  have  purfucd  in  1 664  a  very  dif • 
fercQt  plan  from  that  which  he  adopted.  It  is 
well  kpown  that  he  redeemed  Guadalupe  and  its 
dependent  iflands  foF  one  hundred  and  twenty-fire 
thouiand  livres  *  ^  Martinico  for  forty  thoufand 
crowns  f  )  Granada  for  ,  a  hundred  thoufand 
livres  j; ;  and  all  the  polTeflfiona  of  Malta  for  five 
hundred  thoufand  livres  g.  So  far  his  conduct  de- 
ferved  commendation  :  it  was  fit  that  he  ibould  re* 
ftore  fo  niany  branches  of  fovereignty  to  the  body 
of  the  ftate.  But  he  ought  never  to  have  fub- 
mitted  pofleflions  of  fuch  importance-  to  the  op- 
preflTions  of  an  exclufive  company  y  a  measure  for- 
bidden as  much'  by  pad  experience,  as  by  realbn. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  miniftry  expeded  that  a 
company,  which  was  to  be  incorporated  into  thoTe 
of  Africa,  Cayenne,  and  Norih-America,  and 
interefted  in  the  trade  that  was  beginning  to 
be  carried  on  upon  the  xoafts  of  St.  Domingo^ 
would  obtain  a  (trong  and  permanent  power;  as 
well  from  the  great  connexions  it  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  formings  as  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  might  fupply  in  one  part  the  hopes  it  had 
fuftained  in  another.  They  thought  to  fecure  the 
future  fplendour  of  the  company,  by  lending  them 
the  tenth  part  of  the  amount  of  their  capital,  free 
from  intcrcft  for  four  years,  by  permitting  the  ex- 
portation of  all  provifions  duty-free  into  their  Icttle- 
ments,  and  by  prohibiting  as  much  as  they  could 
the  compctipon  of  the  Dutch. 

NoT^ 
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Notwithstanding  all  thcfc  favours,  the  com-  book: 

xin. 
pany  was  never  in  the  lead  flourifhing  ftace.    The  y_  -^'^ 

errors  they  fell  into  feemed  to  increafe  in  propor- 
doD  to  the  number  of  conceflions  that  had  been  in- 
judicioufly  beftowed  upon  them.  The  knavery  of 
their  agents,  the  dejedion  of  the  cdonifts,  the  de- 
vaftations  of  war,  with  other  caufcs,  concurred  to 
throw  their  affairs  into  the  utmoft  confufion.  Their 
ruin  was  advancit)g,  and  appeared  inevitable  in 
1674,  when  the  ftate  judged  it  proper  to  pay  oflf 
their  debts,  which  amounted  to  three  millions  five 
hundred  and  twenty- three  thoufand  livres  *,  and 
to  reimburfe  them  their  capital  of  one  million  two 
hundred'  eighty-feven  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  Vivres  -j-.  Thcfe  generous  terms  leftored 
to  the  body  of  the  ftate  thoTe  valuable  poflefliona 
which  had  been  hitherto  as  it  were  alienated  from 
it.  The  colonies  became  entirely  French,  and  all 
the  citizens,  without  diftinftion,  were  at  liberty  to 
go  and  fettle  there,  or  to  open  a  communication 
vith  them. 

They  were  now  freed  from  the  chains  under  The 
which  they  had  fo  long  been  oppreffed,  and  nothing  j^"^^,  ^^^ 
fccmcd  capable  of  abating  for  the  future  the  adive  co^er  thcic 
fpirit  of  labour  and  induftry.     The  tranfports  of  obftacie« 
joy  this  event  occafioned  in  the  iflands  can  hardly  ^^nj^^jhe^^^^ 
be  eicprcfled.     Every  individual  gave  a  full  fcopc  fucceft. 
to  his  ambkion,  and  thought  himfelf  at  the  eve  of 
making  an  immenfe  fortune.    If  they  were  deceived 
in  thefe  cxpeftations,  this  cannot  be  attributed 
either  to  their  prefumption  or   their  indolence. 
Their  hopes  were  very  natural,  and  their  whole 

condufi; 
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BOOK  condufl:  was  fuch  as  juftified  and  confirmed  chem. 
Unfortunately,  the  prejudices  of  the  mother  coun- 
try threw  inrfurmounuble  difficulties  in  their  way. 

FiRSTy  it  was  required,  even  in  the  iflands,  that 
every  free  man,  and  every  flavc  of  either  fcx,  Ihould 
pay  an  annual  poll-tax  of  a  hundred  weight  pf 
raw  fugan  It  was  in  vain  urged  that  the' condition 
impofed  upon  the  colonies,  to  trade  only  with  the 
mother  country,  was  of  itfclf  a  fufficient  hardfliip, 
and  a  reafon  why  they  Ihould  be  exempted  from 
all  other  taxes.  Thefe  reprcfentations  were  not 
attended  to,  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  Whe- 
ther from  neceffity,  or  from  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  government,  thofe  farmery  who  ought  to  have 
been  afllfted  with  loans  without  intereft,  or  with 
gratuities^  faw  part  of  their  harveft  coUe&ed  by 
greedy  tax-gatherers ;  which,  had  it  been  returned 
into  their  own  fertile  fields,  would  gradually  have 
increafed  their  produce. 

While  the  iflands  were  thus  deprived  of  part 
of  their  produce,  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  was  taking 
effe&ual  meafures  in  France  to  reduce  the  price  of 
what  was  left  them.  The  privilege  of  buying  it 
up  was  limited  to  a  few  fea-ports.  This  was  a 
manifeft  infringement  of  the  eflential  rights  vefted 
in  the  other  harbours  of  the  kingdom ;  but  to 
the  colonies  it  proved  a  very  unfortunate  reftrifUofl^ 
becaufe  it  leflfened  the  number  of  buyers  and  fellon 
on  the  coafts. 

To  this  difadyantage  another  foon  fucceeded. 
The  miniftry  had  endeavoured  to  exclude  all  fo* 
reign  veflels  from  thofe  diftant  pofleifions,  and  bad 

fucceeded. 
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focceeded,  becaufe  thev  were  in  earned:.    Thefe  book 
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navigators  obtained  from  motives  of  intereft  the 
privilege  that  was  denied  them  by  the  laws.  They 
purchafed  of  the  French  merchants  pafles  to  go  to 
the  colonies^  where  they  took  in  their  ladings, 
and  carried  them  dire&ly  to  their  own  country* 
This  difhonefty  might  have  been  puniflxed  and 
fupprefled  by  a  variety  of  methods,  but  the  moft 
deibru&ive  one  was  adopted.  All  fhips  were  re- 
quired to  give  in  their  return,  not  only  at  home^ 
but  Itkewife  at  the  ports  from  whence  they  had 
failed.  This  reftraint  neceflarily  occafioned  a  con- 
fiderable  expence  to  no  purpofe,  and  could  not 
fail  of  enhancing  the  price  of  American  com* 
modities. 

The  fale  of  fugar,  the  moft  important  of  them, 
loon  met  with  another  check.  The  refiners,  in 
1682,  petitioned  that  the  exportation  of  raw  fu- 
gars  might  be  prohibited ;  in  which  they  Itemed 
to  be  influenced  merely  by  public  good.  'They 
allec^ed,  that  it  was  repugnant  to  all  found  prin- 
ciples, that  the  original  produce  (hould  be  fent 
away  to  fupport  foreign  manufactures,  and  that  the 
ftate  (hould  voluntarily  deprive  itfelf  of  the  profits 
of  fo  valuable  a  labour.  This  plaufible  reafoning 
made  too  great  an  impreflion  upon  Colbert  ^  and 
the  confequence  of  it  was,  that  the  refining  of 
fugar  was  kept  up  at  the  fame  exorbiunt  price, 
and  the  art  itfelf  never  received  any  improvement. 
This  was  not  approved  by  the  people  who  confumed 
this  article :  the  French  fugar-trade  fank,  and  that 
of  the  rival  nations  was  vifibly  increafed. 

Sous 
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BOOK  Some  of  the  colonifts,  obfcrving  that  the  fyftem 
was  not  dropped  nocwichftanding  this  fatal  expcri* 
ment,  iblicited  leave  to  fine  their  own  fugars.  Thef 
were  fupplted  with  lb  many  convenieocies  to  go 
through  this  procefs  at  a  trifling  expence,  that 
they  flattered  themfelves  they  might  fooo  reeover 
that  preference  they  had  loft  in  the  foreign  markets. 
This  change  was  nnore  than  probable,  had  not 
every  hundred  weight  of  refined  fugar  th^y  Arnt 
home  been  clogged  with  a  duty  of  eight  livres  *  on 
entering  the  kingdom.  All  that  could  be  done, 
notwithftanding  this  heavy  impofition,  was  to  fup-- 
port  the  French  refiners  refiding  in  the  kingdom 
in  their  competition.  The  produce  of  the  fugar- 
houfcs  in  France,  and  of  thofe  in  the  colonies,  were 
entirely  confumed  within  the  empire  ;  and  thus  an 
important  branch  of  trade  was  given  up,  rather  than 
it  would  be  acknowledged  that  a  miftake  had  been 
committed  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of  raw 
fggars. 

From  this  period  the  colonies,  which  fupplied 
twenty-feven  millions  weight  of  fugar,  couki  not 
difpoie  of  the  whole  of  it  in  the  mother  country^ 
which  confumed  but  twenty  millions.  As  the  con- 
fumption  of  it  decreafed,  no  more  was  cultivated 
than  what  was  abfolutely  neceflary.  This  medium 
could  only  be  fettled  in  procefs  of  time ;  and,  before 
this  was  efleded,  the  commodity  fell  to  an  exceed^ 
ing  low  price.  This  decreafe  in  the  value,  which 
was  alfo  owing  to  the  negligent  manner  of  making 
it,  was  fo  great,  that  raw  fugar,  which  fold  for 

fourteen 
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fourteen  or  fifteen  livres  *  ^^  hundred  in  1682,  ^5.5?^ 
fetched  no  more  than  five  or  fix  +,  in  171 3. 

The  low  price  of  the  ftaple  commodity  would 
have  made  it  impofiible  for  the  colonifts  to  increafe 
the  number  of  their  flaves,  even  if  the  govern- 
ment by  its  conduft  had  not  contributed  to  this  mif- 
fbrtune.  The  negro  trade  was  always  in  the  hands 
of  exclufive  companies,  who  imported  but  few,  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  felling  them  at  a  better  price. 
We  have  good  authority  to  aflcrt,  that  in  1698 
there  were  not  twenty  thoufand  negroes  in  thofe 
numerous  fcttlemcnts ;  and  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed, 
that  moft  of  thefc  had  been  brought  in  by  contra- 
band traders.  Fifty-four  (hips  of  a  moderate  fize 
were  fufficient  to  bring  over  the  whole  produce  of 
thefe  colonies. 

The  French  iflands  could  not  but  fink  under 
fo  many  difficulties.  If  the  inhabitants  did  not 
forfake  them,  and  carry  the  fruit  of  their  induftry 
to  other  places,  their  perfeverance  muft  be  attri- 
buted to  fome  trifling  advantages,  which  fl:ill  kept 
thctn  in  hopes  that  their  fituation  would  be  im- 
proved. The  culmre  of  tobacco,  cocoa,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  arnotto,  was  rather  encouraged.  Go- 
vernment fupported  it  indircdlly,  by  laying  heavy 
duties  on  the  foreign  importation  of  thefe  articles. 
This  flight  indulgence  gave  them  time  to  wait  for 
a  happier  revolution,  which  was  brought  about  in 
1716. 

At 
*  Between  lis.  and  las.     f  Not  quite  5s,  on  an  average. 
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B  o  o  jc  At  this  period,  a  plain  and  fimple  regulation 
was  fubftituccd  in  lieu  of  a  multitude  of  equivocal 
orders,  which  rapacious  oflBcers  of  the  revenue  had 
from  time  to  time  extorted  from  the  wants  and 
weaknefs  of  government.  The  merchandifc  defined 
for  the  colonies  was  exempted  from  all  taxes.  The* 
duties  upon  American  commodities  defigned  for 
home  confunoption,  were  greatly  lowered.  Th« 
goods  brought  over  for  exportation  were  to  be 
entered  and  cleared  out  freely,  upon  paying  three 
per  cent.  The  duties  laid  upon  foreign  fugars  were 
to  be  levied  every  where  alike,  without  any  regard 
to  particular  immunities,  except  in  caies  of  re-ex* 
portation  in  the  ports  of  Bayonne  and  Marfibillcs. 

In  granting  lb  many  favours  to  her  renpioie 
pofieflions,  the  mother  country  was' not  unmindful 
of  her  own  intereflx  All  merchandifc,  prohibited 
at  home,  was  alfo  forbidden  in  the  colonies.  To 
fecure  the  preference  to  its  own  manufactures,  it 
was  enaded,  that  even  fuch  commodities  as  were 
not  prohibited  (hould  pay  duty  on  their  entry 
into  France,  although  they  were  deftined  for  the 
colonies.  Salt  beef  alone,  which  the  mother  coun- 
try could  not  furnifh  in  competitioii,  was  exempted 
from  this  duty. 

This  regulation  would  have  been  as  beneficial 
a  one  as  the  times  would  admit  of,  if  the  edi£t; 
had  allowed  that  the  trade  from  America,  which  till 
then  had  been  confined  to  a  fevv  fea-ports,  Ihould 
be  general ;  and  if  it  had  releafed  (hips  from  the  ne- 
ccflity  of  returning  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
came.    Tbcle  rcllraints  limitod  the  nunabcr  of  fea^ 

men. 
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men,  railed  the  expences  of  navig^cion»  ami  pre*  9  o  o  SI 
vented  the  exportation  of  the  produdlions  of  the 
country.  The  perfons  who  were  then  at  the  head 
of  affairs  ought  to  have  been  ienfible  of  theie  inT 
conveniences,  and  no  doubt  intended  one  day  to 
reftore  to  trade  that  freedom,  and  fpirit  which  alone 
can  aaake  it  flourjih.  They-  were  probably  forced 
to  facri6ce  their  own  views  to  the  clamours  of  nien 
in  power,  who  openly  difapproved  of  whatever 
oppofed  their  own  intereft.  '    .,    . 

NoTwiTBSTAHDmo  thi^  weafcneis,  the  polo* 
flifU^  who  had  relu^antly  gkven  up  the  fiopef  of 
an  exccHent  foiU  beftowtrd  thsir. })ct|tK>ft  Jjai^uftry 
upon  it,  as  foona&tbey  Wer<  allpwed  :diatlibertyj 
Their  fuctefs  aftoniihed  a})  of^^i^a^.  If  ^vernqitnt, 
OB  th^  arrival  rtf  the  JFreirfh  >a  the  nevf ^yfQxldi 
had  only  forefcjen  what  fhe^  Ifi^Hrltfd  frorn  ex.perf: 
race  a  century  later^  the  (l^e  mght  foonh^yeenT 
joyed,  from  the  advantages  ^pi  'cuhivacion^  that 
wealth  which  would  Mvo  itdded  onore  to  it^  prof* 
per  icy  than  conqotfts  ^  it  would  not  then  have,  been 
as  much  ruined  by  its  vi£toi!ies  as  by  its  defeats^ 
Thofe  prudent  mifiifters,  .wiK>  repaired  the  lofles  of 
war  by  a  happy  revolution  in  trade,  wouU  not  bava 
had  the  morcificatron  to  fee  that  Santa  Cruz  wa4 
evacuated  in  1696,  and  St.  Cbriftopher's  given  q{l 
at  the  peace  of  Ufrecht.  The^r  concern  would  hav4 
been  greatly  heightened,  could  they  have  fofefiren 
that  m*  17^63  the  French  would  be  reduced  to  de- 
liver up  the  Granades  to  the  £ngli(h.  Seranga 
islKaatioift  of  the  ambition  of  nations,  or  rather 
of  kings  I  After  facriticing  thoufands  of  lives  to 
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acquire  and  to  prcfervc  a  remote  'poffeffion,  a 
greater  number  muft  ftill  be  lavilhed  to  lofc  it. 
Yet  France  has  fomeimportant  colonics  left :  let 
us  begin  with  Guiana,  which  lies  to  windward  of 
all  the  reft. 

r 

•  The  great  extent  of  this  immenfe  country  is 
evident  from  its  very  boundaries.  It  is  limited  on 
the  cad  by  the;  otean ;  on  the  north  by .  the  Oro- 
nookoi  on  the  fbuth  by  the  Ama^dns  j  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  Rio- negro,  which  joins  thofe  two  rivers 
the  largeft  in  South-America.  Guiana,  in  this 
pofition,  may  be  confidcred  as  an  illand,  at  leaftr 
two  hundred  leaf^ues  over  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  above  three  hundred  from  eaft  to  weft. 

*  The  people,  wlio  roved  about  this  vaft  traft,  fo 
fortunately  bounded,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, were  divided,  into  feveral  nations,  none 
of  which  were  very  numerous.  Their  manners 
were  ihe  fame  as  thofe  of  the  favages  of  the  fouthern 
continent:  The  Caribs  only,  who  frooi  their  num- 
bers and  courage  were  more  turbulent  than  the  reft, 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  a  remarkable  cuftom  in 
the  choice  of  their  chiefs.  To  be  qualified  to  go- 
vern fuch  a  people,  it  was  nece(fary  a  man  fhouid 
have  more  ftrength,  more  intrepidity,  and  more 
knowledge,  than  the  reft  of  his  brethren ;  and  that 
he  (hould  give  evident  and  public  proofs  of  thefc 
fuperior  qualifications. 

The  man,  therefore,  who  afpired  to  the  honour 
of  commanding  his  brethren,  muft  previoufly  be 
Well  acquainted  with  all  the  places  fit  for  hunting 
and  iilhing,  and  with  all  the  fprings  and  roads.  He 

was 
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was  obliged  to  endure  long  and  feverc  fafts ;  and  i5  o  o  K 
was  afterwards  expofed  to  carry  burthens  of  an      ^"'' 
enormous  weight.     He  ufed  to  pafs  fevcral  nights 
as  a  centinel,  at   the   entrance  of  the  carbct  or 
principal  hut*     He  was  buried  up  to  the  waift  in  ah 
ant's  neft,  where  he  remained  for  a  conOderable 
time  expofed  to  fliarp  and  bloody  ftings.     If  in 
all  thefe  fituaiions  he  (hewed  a  ftrength  and  forti* 
tudc  fit  to  fupport  the  dangers  and  hardfhips  in- 
cident to  the  lives  of  favages  s   if  he   was  one 
who  could  endure  every  thing,  and  fear  nothing ; 
he    was    declared    fit    t;o    be    their    chief.     He 
withdrew,    however,    as    if  confcious    of   what 
his  intended  dignity  required,  and  concealed  himi- 
felf  under  thick  boflies.    The  people  went  out  to 
fcek  him  in  a  retreat,  which  made  hinj  jpore  deferv- 
ingof  the  poft  he  fcemed  to  decline.    Each  of  the 
affiftants  trod  upon  his  head,  to  fhew  him,  that,  be- 
ing  raifed  from  the  duft  by  his  equals,  it  was  in 
their  power  to  finlc  him  into  it  again,  if  ever  he 
fliould  be  forgetful  of  the  duties  of  his  ftation. 
Such  was  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.     After 
this  political  leflbn,  all  the  bows  and  arrows  were 
thrown  at  his  feetj  and  the  nation  was  obedient  to 
his  laws,  or  rather  to  his  example. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana,  when  the 
Spaniard  MphonfodeOjedafirftlanded  there  in  1499, 
with  Americus  Vefpucius  and  John  de  la  Cofa.  He 
went  over  a  part  of  it;  but  this  expedition  afforded^ 
him  only  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  fo  yaft  a  coun- 
try.  Many  others  were  undertaken  at  a  greater 
«pcnce,  but  turned  out  ftill  more  unfuccefsful. 

I  i  They 
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9  o  a  I?  They  were,  however,  ftiH  continued,  freiii  « 
mottYe  which  tvw  did  and  erer  wiU  deceive  nian* 
kind.  ' ; 

A  EBpoET  prevaifed,  though  iti  origin  could  not 
be  dilcovcred,  th^t^  in  the  inccriof  parts  of  Guiana; 
there  was  a  country^  kno^n  by  this  name  of  del 
Xior^do^  which  contained  imme^ib  riches  in  gold 
arid  ptecious  ftones ;  more  mines  and  creafures  than 
ever  Cortes  and  Fi^rro  bad  found.  This  fable  not 
only  inSatned  th^  ardent  ia^agination  of  the  Spo^ 
niards,  but  fined  every  nation  in  Europe. 

6i  R  Walter  Raleigh  in  particular.  One  of  the  moft 
extraordinary  men  (h^t  ever  appeared  in  a  country 
abounding  in  0ogu)«r  chara^iori^  nvai  ieized  with 
tbi$  enthufiafm.  He  wds  pafltonateljr  fond  of  f  very 
thing  that  ^as  n^^gpifjcent  \  he  enjoyed  a  rcputar 
xion  fuperior  to  that  of  the  greafeft  men ;  he  had 
more  knowledge  than  thgfe  tfhofc  immediate  pur- 
fuit.was  learning  \  he  poffciS^d  ^  freedom  of  tb  ink- 
ing uncommon  in  thofe  days  \  and  had  a  kind  of 
romantig  turn  in  his  fentiment)  and  behaviour* 
Thia  determined  him,  in  1595,  to  undertake  a 
voyage  to  Guiana  1  but  he  returned  wthout  dis- 
covering any  thing  relative  tp  the  objcft  of  his 
voyage.  On  his  rejtum,  however*  he  publifhed 
an  account,  full  of  the  moft  brilliant  imp^itures 
that  ever  ambled  the  credulity  of  mankind. 

The  French  had  not  waited  for  this  deceitful 
Recount  to  turn  their  views  towards  fo  celebrated 
^  country.  They  had  long  before  adopted  the  ge^ 
-neral  prejudice  with  a  vivacity  peculiar  to  them- 
jfelveSt    Whik  the  ^hopos  of  their^  rivals  were  eni- 
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gaged  on  the  fide  of  the  OrofiookOj  they  fought  ^2jj^^ 
to  realize  their  own  cxpeftations  upon  the  river 
Amazon.    After  many  fruiilefs  excurfions,  they  at 
length  fettkd  on  the  iOand  of  Cayenne  in  1635. 

Some  merch^ts  of  Rouen,  chinking  that  this 
fecdetnent  might  prove  advantageous,  united  their 
ftock  ia  1643.  They  intruded  thjcir  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  a  ferocious  difpofition,  named 
Poncet  de  Bretigny,  who,  having  declared  war  both 
agaioft  the  colonifts  and  the  favages,  was  ibon 
maflacred.  This  cataftrophe  having  checked  the 
ardour  of  the  aflbciates,  a  new  company  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  1651,  which  fcemcd  to  promife  to  be 
much  Biore  confiderabie  than  the  former.  They 
let  out  with  fo  large  a  capita]  as  to  enable  them  to 
coUecl,  tn  Paris  itfelf,  feven  or  eight  hundred  colo- 
nifts. Thefe  embarked  on  the  Seine,  in  order  to 
iail  down  to  Havre  de  Grace.  Unfortunately,  the 
virtuous  Abbe  de  Marivault,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal promoter  of  this  undertaking,  and  was  to 
have  had  the  management  of  it  as  diredor-general, 
was  drowned  as  he  was  ftepping  into  his  boat. 
Roiville,  a  gentleman  of  Normandy,  who  was 
going  over  to  Cayenne  as  general,  was  aflfaOinated 
in  the  paffage.  Twelve  of  the  principal  adventu- 
rers»  who  were  the  perpetrators  of  this  a<5t,  and 
had  undertaken  to  put  the  colony  into  a  flourishing 
condition,  behaved  there  in  as  atrocious  a  manner 
as  might  be  expeded  from  fo  horrid  a  beginning. 
They  hanged  one  of  their  own  number ;  two  died ; 
three  were  banifhed  to  a  defart  ifland ;  the  reft 
abandoned  themfclves  to  every  kind  of  exccfs.   The 
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BOOK  commandant  of  the  citadel  defertcd  to  the  Dutch 
with  pare  of  his  garrifon.  The  remainder,  that 
had  efcaped  hunger,  poverty,  and  the  fury  of  the 
favages,  which  had  been  rouzed  by  numberlefs 
provocations,  thought  themfelvCs  happy  in  being 
able  to  get  over  to  the  Leeward  iflands  in  a  boat 
and  two  canoes.  They  abandoned  the  fort,  am- 
munition, arms,  and  merchandife,  with  five  or  fix 
hundred'  dead  bodies  of  their  wretched  compa- 
nions, fifteen  months  after  they  had  landed  on 
the  ifland. 

A  NEW  company  was  formed  in  1663,  under  th? 
direction  of  La  Barre,  mafter  of  requefts.  Their 
capital  was  no  more  than  two  hundred  tboufand 
livres*.  The  afliftance,  they  obtained  from  the 
miniftry,  enabled  them  to  expel  the  Dutch,  who» 
under  the  conduct  of  Spranger,  had  taken  pofleflion 
of  the  lands  granted  to  them,  after  they  had  been 
evacuated  by  their  countrymen.  A  year  after,  this 
inconfiderable  body  made  a  part  of  the  great  com- 
pany which  united  the  pofieflTions  and  privileges  of 
all  the  reft.  Cayenne  returned  into  the  hands  of 
government  at  that  happy  period  which-reftored 
freedom  to  all  the  colonies.  It  was  taken  in  i66y 
by  the  Englifh;  and  in  1676,  by  the  Dutch;  but 
has  never  even  been  attacked  finced  that  time. 

This  fettlement,  fo  often  overturned,  had  but 
juft  begun  to  be  re-eltabli(hed,  and  to  enjoy  fomc 
tranquillity,  when  great  hopes  were  entertained  of 
its  fuccefs.  Some  pirates,  laden  with  fpoils  they 
bad  gathered  in  the  South  Seas,  came  and  fixed 
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there;, and,  what  was  of  greater  confcquence,  re-  ^SS^ 
folved  to  employ  their  trcafures  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  lands.  It  was  probable,  that  their  plan  would 
be  profecuted  with  vigour,  becaufe  their  means 
were  great;  when  DucaOe^  who  was  reputed  an 
able  Teaman,  came  with  fomefhips,  in  1688,  and 
.propofed  to  them  the  plundering  of  Surinam,  This 
excited  their  natural  turn  for  plunder;  the  new  co^ 
lonifts  became  pirates  again,  and  almoft  all  the  in* 
habitants  followed  their  example* 

The  expedition  proved  unfortunate.  Some  of 
the  befiegers  fell  in  the  attack ;  the  reft  were  taken 
prifoners,  and  fent  to  the  Caribbee  iflands,  where 
they  fettled.  The  colony  has  never  recovered  this 
lofs.  Far  from  extending  into  Guiana,  it  has  never 
been  in  a  profperous  ftate  at  Cayenne. 

This  ifland  is  only  parted  from  the  continent  by 
two  rivers ;  and  may  be  about  lixteen  leagues  in 
circumference.  By  a  particular  formation,  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  iflands,  and  which  renders 
it  little  fit  to  be  inhabited,  the  land  is  high  near 
the  water  fide,  and  low  in  the  middle.  Hence  it  is 
interfe&ed  with  fo  many  moraflcs,  that  all  commu- 
nication is  impradlicable,  without  taking  a  great 
circuit.  Until  the  lands  that  are  under  water  are 
drained,  and  fecured  from  future  inundations  by 
dyke^  properly  raifed,  there  will  be  no  place  fit 
for  culture,  except  the  rifing  grounds.  There  are 
ibme  fmall  traAs  of  an  excellent  foil  to  be  found 
there ;  but  the  generality  is  dry,  fandy,  and  foon 
exhaufted.  The  only  town  in  the  colony  is  de* 
fended  by  a  covert-way,  a  large  ditch,  a  very  good 
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^B  o  o  K  mud  rampart,  and  five  baftions.  In  the  middle  of 
the  town  is  a  pretty  confiderable  eminence ;  of 
nvhkh  a  redoubt  has  been  made  ch^  is  called  the 
fort,  where  forty  men  might  capitulate  after  the 
place  had  been  taken.  The  entrance  into  the 
harbour  is  through  a  narrow  channel ;  and  (hips  can 
only  get  in  at  high  water  through  the  rocks  and 
reefs  that  are  fcattered  about  this  pafs. 

Tfi£  firCb  produce  of  Cayenne  was  the  arnotto. 
This  is  a  red  dye,  called  by  the  Spaniards  acbi$U^ 
into  which  they  dip  the  white  wool,  wh&tever  co- 
lour they  intend  to  give  it.  The  tree  that  yields 
this  dye  has  a  reddiih  bark,  and  large,  ftrong,  and 
hard  leaves^  of  a  dark  green  colour.  It  is  as  high  as 
ft  plumb-tree,  and  more  bufhy.  The  flowers,  that 
grow  in  bunches,  not  unlike  wild  rofes,  are  fuo- 
ceeded  twice  a  year  by  pods  as  prickly  as  the  (hell 
of  a  chefnut,  but  fmaller.  They  conuin  fome  little 
feeds  of  a  pale  red,  and  thele  make  the  arnotco. 

As  fix>n  as  one  of  the  eight  or  ten  pods  that  grow 
in  a  bunch  opens  of  itfelf,  the  red  may  be  gathered. 
All  the  feeds  are  then  to  be  taken  out,  and  thrown 
dird:dly  into  large  troughs,  full  of  water.  When 
the  fermentation  begins,  the  feeds  are  to  be  bruifed  j 
leveral  times  with  wooden  peftles,  till  the. (kin  is 
e4[itirely  taken  off.  The  whole  is  then  poured  into 
fieves  made  of  ruihes,  which  retain  aJl  th8  folid 
partSi  and  let  out  a  thick,  reddiih,  and  letid  liquor 
into .  iron  coppers  prepared  to  receive  it.  As  it 
boils,  the  icum  is  (kimmed  off,  and 'kept  in  large 
pans^  When  the  liquor  yields  no  more  icum,  it 
is  thrown  away  as  ufelefs,  and  the  fcum  poured 
back  into  the  copper. 

This 
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This   Icum^  which  is  to  be  boiled  for  ten  or  '  o  o  ic 

VTTT 

twelve  hours,  mu&  be  conitaotly  ftirred  with  sl 
»ooden  fpatula^  to  preveoc  its  fticking  to  the 
copper,  or  turning  black.  .  When  it  is  boiled 
enough,  and  ibmewhat  hardened,  it  is  fpread  upon 
boards  to  cool.  It  is  then  made,  up  into  cakes  of 
two  or  three  pounds  weighty  and  the  whole  procds 
is  finiihed. 

From  the  culture  of  the  arnotto,  Cayenne  pro- 
ceeded to  that  of  cotton,  of  indigo,  and  at  \^  of 
fugar.  It  was  the  firft  of  all  the  French  colo- 
nies that  attempted  to  grow  coffee;  which  was 
biDUght  thither  in  1 72 1  by  fotne  deierters,  who 
purchafed  their  pardon  by  conveying  it  from  Suri- 
nam, where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Ten  or  twelve 
years  after,  they  planted  cocoa.  In  1752,  260,541 
pounds  weiglit  of  arnotto,  €0,363  pounds  of  fugar, 
17,919  pounds  of  cotton,  26,881  pounds  of  coffee, 
91,916  pounds  of  cocoa,  618  trees  for  timber,  and 
104  planks,  were  exported  from  the  colony.  All 
jthefe  articles  were  the  refult  of  the  labour  of  ninety 
French  families,  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  Indians, 
and  fifteen  hundred  blacks }  which  made  up  the 
whole  of  the  colony. 

Such,  and  weaker  ftill,  was  the  ftate  of  Cayenne, 
when,  in  1 763,  the  court  of  Verfailles  endeavoured 
to  render  it  extremely  flourifliing,  by  a  fyftem  which 
occafioned  a  general  aftoni(hment.  The  French 
had  then  jgft  emerged  from  the  horrors  of  an  un- 
fucccfsful  war.  The  fituation  of  affairs  bad  deter- 
mined cfae  nuniftry  to  purchafe  pccice  with  the  cef-^ 
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*xiii^  fion  of  fcvcral  important  colonies.  It  appeared 
equally  neccflary  to  make  the  nation  forget  her  dif- 
trefles,  and  the  errors  that  had  been  the  caufe  of 
them.  The  profpcft  of  better  fortune  raight  amuie 
.  the  people,  and  filence  their  clamours ;  while  their 
attention  was  removed  from  pofTeffions  the  nation 
^  had  loftt  and  turned  towisirds  Guiana»  which,  ic 
was  pretended,  would  compenfate  all  their  misfor- 
tunes. 

This  vafl:  country,  which  was  longdiftinguiQied 
by  the  pompous  title  of  Equinodial  France,  was 
ndt  the  fole  property  of  that  power,  as  (he  had  for- 
merly pretended.     The  Dutch,-  by  fettling  to  the 
north,  and  the  Portuguefe  to  the  fouth,  had  con- 
fined the  French  between  the  riirers  of  Maroni 
and  Vincent  Pinfon  •,  which  limits  were  fixed  by 
feveral  treaties.    Thefe  boundaries  were  equally  di- 
(Unt  from  Cayenne  *,  and  the  extent  between  them 
comprehends  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  leagues  of  the 
iea-coaft«    The  navigation  along  this  coaft  is  ex* 
tremely  difficult,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
•currents,   and   is  continqally  obdrufted  by  fmall 
iflands,  banks  of  find,  and  of  hardened  mud,  and 
by  ftrong  mangroves  clofely  entangled  that  extend 
two  or  three  leagues  into  the  fca.    There  is  no 
harbour,  and  few  places  where  (hips  can  land ;  and 
the  lighted  (loops  often  meet  with  infuperable  ob« 
ftacles.    The  large  and  numerous  rivers  that  water 
this  condnent  are  not  more  navigable.     Their  bed 
in  many  places  is  barred  by  vaft  rocks,  which 
makes  it  impo(njblc  to  fail  through  them.     The 
<bore,  which  is  generally  flat,  is  moftly  overflowed 
5  .  by 
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by  the  fpring-tidcs.  In  the  inland  country,  moll  ^  ^  o  K 
of  the  low  lands  become  moraflTes  alfo  in  the  rainy 
feafon.  Then  there  is  no  fafety  but  upon  the 
higher  grounds.  Thefe  inundations,  however, 
that  fufpend  all  the  labours  of  hufbandry,  contribute 
to  render  the  heat  more  fupportable,  without  produ- 
cing that  malignant  influence  upon  the  climate  which 
might  be  apprehended  from  them.  Uncertain  conjec- 
tures can  only  be  formed  of  the  population  of  the  in- 
hmd  parts.  That  of  the  fea-coaft  may  amount  to  nine 
or  ten  thoufand  men,  divided  into  feveral  nations, 
the  mod  powerful  of  which  are  the  Galibis.  Some 
miflionaries,  by  great  attention  and  perleverance, 
have  found  means  to  fix  fome  of  thofe  roving  na- 
tions, and  even  to  reconcile  them  to  the  French, 
againft  whom  they  had  with  reafon  entertained  the 
ftx>Dgeft  prejudices.  The  firfl:  adventurers  who 
frequented  this  country,  took  away  or  bought  men, 
whom  they  condemned  to  the  hardeft  labours  of 
flavcry  on  the  very  foil  where  they  were  born 
free,  or  fold  them  to  the  colonics  of  the  Caribbee 
iflands.  Their  common  price  at  firfl:  was  twenty 
piftoles^  a  head.  Happily  for  the  inhabitants, 
they  rofe  fo  exorbitantly  in  their  demands,  that  no 
purchafers  could  be  found.  It  was  thought  pre- 
ferable to  purchafe  negroes,  who  were  almoft  as ' 
expert  at  hunting  and  fifliing,  and  better  fkilled  in 
the  labours  of  the  great  plantations  that  were  then 
carrying  on  in  every  part. 

Guiana,  as  we  have  defcribed  it,  appeared  a 
very  valuable  refource  to  the  French  miniftry,  rc- 
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*  vin  ^  ^^^  **  '^y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  neccffity  of  cx>rrcAiDg 
the  great  oiifttkes  they  had  commicted.  A  few 
coonderacion&  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  their 
motives. 

Ambr  ic a  prefents  iefelf  to  Europe  under  twodif- 
CnreBt  points  at  view.  It  ofiSrrs  to  thofe,  who  emi- 
grate fronfi  OS,  two  zones  to  be  peopled  and  culti- 
icated,  the  torrid^  and  the  northern  tcnoperate  zone« 
The  fiift)  nfvore  fruitful,  and  rkber,  but  merely  f> 
ia  articles  of  luxury  and  indulgence^  moft  there-* 
fore  have  afforded  the  brigbc^ft  pvofpeft,  and  fooner 
given  a  naore  extenfive  inAueDce  to  thofe  powers 
that  n^ade  themfelves   mafters  of  it.     This  s^one 

« 

being  ts^fc  apparently  calculated  for  dcfpotite, 
becaufe  the  heat  o£  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  fb&ly  difpoie  oka  to  become  Oaves  for^he  fiika 
of  eafe  and  pleafure,  was  therefore  moft  fit  to  be  in 
the  polfeflion  of  abiblute '  monarchies,  and  to  be 
peopled  with  flaves^  who  fhould  only  cultivate 
fuch  produ&ions  as  were  proper  to  enervate  the 
vigour  .and  dailiclty  of  the  fibres,  by  increafing  the 
number  of  our  nooll  lively  icnfotions.  The  mirxs 
that  abound  there^  affording  the  means  of  obuin- 
ing  wealth  without  labour,  muft  naturally  haden 
the  decay  of  ftatesy  by  the  occafion  they  afford  of 
exciting  our  defires  and  our  facility  of  enjoyments* 
The  nations  that  inhabit  that  zone  muft,  thereforey. 
eidier  fink  into  indolence,  or  engage  in  luade rtak- 
ings  fuggefted  by  an  ambition  which  beccKnes  fo 
much  the  more  dangerous  from  its  firft  fucceffes. 
As  thofe  dates  mifix)ok  the  conlcrquences  or  figns  of 
wealth  for  the  original  fource  and  caufc  of  poli- 
tical 
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tkal  ftrrngth,  they  imagined,  that  with  money  they  B  6  o  K 
could  keep  the  nations  in  their  pay,  as  they  kept 
the  negroes  in  their  chains ;  and  never  confidered 
that  the  very  means  which  would  procure  them 
allies,  would  turn  them  into  fb  oiany  powerful 
enemies ;  who^  uniting  their  arms  with  the  riches  of 
foreign  powers,  wouki  exert  this  double  force  to 
fubvert  the  whole. 

The  temperate  zone  of  North-America  could 
only  attrad  free  and  laborious  people.    It  furnifhes 
m>  produftions  but  what  are  common  and  neceiiuy  v 
and  which,  for  that  very  reaibn,  are  a  cooftant 
fource  of  wealth  and  ftrength.    It  favours  popdla*^ 
tion,  by  fupplytng  materials  for  that  quiet  and 
peaceful  fpecies  of  hulhandry  which  fix ea  and  mul**. 
tipties  £imilies;  and,  as  it  does  not  excite  ioor* 
dinate  defires,   is  a  fecurity  againfl:  invaGoo.    Ic 
reaches  through  an  immenfe  continent,  and  prefenta 
a  large  extent  of  country,  on  every  fide  open  to  ns- 
rigatkin.     Its  coafts  are  wafhed  by  a  lea  which  is. 
generally  navigaUe,  and  abounds  with  Iiarbours. 
The  colonics  are  not  at  fo  great  a  diftancc  from 
the  nfiother  country  i  they  live  in  a  climate  more 
anabgous  .to  their  own  -,  and  in  a  ficuacion  that  is 
fit  for  hunting,  fifhing,  huibsndry,  and  for  all  the 
maidy  exercifes  and  labours  which  improve  the 
ftieagtfa  of  the  body,  and  are  pcefervatives  againS 
the  vices  that  taint  the  mind.    Thus,  in  America 
as  in  Europe,  the  north  will  have  the  fviperiority 
over  the  footh.     The  one  will  be  covered  with  in* 
habitants  and  plantations:    while  the  other  will 
bvilh  iu  voluptuous  liquors,  and  its  ^Idcn  mines.. . 

The 
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*  xin  ^  '^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^  civilize  the  favagc  nations 
by  their  intcrcourlc  with  a  free  people ;  the  other 
will  only  produce  a  nionftrous  feeble  mixture  of  a 
race  ot  flaves'  with  a  nation  of  tyrants,  which  can 
never  acquire  any  degree  of  ftrength. 

It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  fouthern  colo- 
nies to  have  their  refources  for  population  and 
ftrength  in  the  north,  where  they  might  exchange 
the  commodities  of  luxury  for  thofe  of  neceflity, 
and  keep  open  a  communication  that  might  afford 
them  fuccours  if  they  were  attacked ;  a  retreat  in 
cafe  they  were  defeated,  and  a  fupply  of  land  forces 
to  balance  the  weaknefs  of  their  naval  refources. 

Before  the  laft  war,  the  French  fouthern  cola* 
nies  enjoyed  this  advantage.  Canada,  by  its  fitua- 
don,  the  warlike  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
alliances  with  the  Indian  nations  in  friendlhip  with 
the  French,  and  fond  of  the  franknefs  and  freedom 
of  their  manners,  might  balance,  or  at  leaft  give 
umbrage  to,  New-England.  The  lofs  of  that  great 
continent  determined  the  French  miniftry  to  feek 
for  fupport  from  another.  Guiana  was  thought  a 
very  proper  fituation  for  this  purpofe,  if  a  free  and 
national  population  could  be  eftablifhed  there, 
which  might  be  able  to  refift  foreign  attacks,  and,  in 
courfe  of  time*  to  furni(h  a  fpeedy  affillance  to 
the  other  colonies,  when  circumftances  might  re- 
quire it. 

Such  was  evidently  the  fyftem  pf  the  minifter. 
He  did  not  imagine,  that  a  part  of  the  world  thus 
inhabited,  could  ever  enrich  the  mother- country  by 
the  produce  of  fuch  commodities  as  arc  peculiar  ta 

the 
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the  foutheni  colpnp.  He  nfa3  too  intelligent  not  9  o  q  ^ 
CO  know,  th^t  there  is  no  fuch  thing  a$  falling, 
without  complying  with  the  general  run  of  thjC 
market  \  and  that  this  cannot  be  done  but  by.prp- 
ducing  falcable  commodities  at  the  fame  rate  a$ 
other  nations  c^n  afford  them }  and  that  labours^ 
exi^cuted  by  ffcc  men^  niuil  of  neceffity  bear  a 
much  higher  price  than  thofe  that  are  exacted  froqi 
ilaves. 

Thi  ineafures  were  d^red^d  by  ah  a^live  mi<* 
nifter*     As  a  wife  politician  who  does  not  facrificp 
fafety  to  wealth,  he  only  prppofcd  to  raife  a  buU 
wark  to  proteA  the  French  po^TcflTions.     As  a  phi- 
lofopher  who  fpels  for  his  fellow-creatures^  whd 
know$  and  reipcAs  the  righfp  of  humanity,  h^ 
wiflied   to  people  thefe  fertile  but  defert  regiony 
with  free  mc^.    But  genius,  efpecially  whfn  tod 
impatient  of  fuccefs,  cannot  forefee  every  circum« 
fiance.     The  miftake  proccieded  from  fuppofing^ 
that  Europeans  would   be  able  to  iihdergo  th^ 
fatigues  of  preparing  lands  for  cultivation  under 
the  torrid  zone,-,  that  men,  who  quitted  their  own 
country  only  in  hopes  of  living  wi|h  greater  fatis- 
fadion  in  another,  would  accommodate  themr(piVes 
to  the  precarious  fubfillcnce  of  a  favage  life  in  a 
worfe  climate  tb^n  that  which  they  had  left ;  or^ 
b^ly,  that  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  eftablifii 
an  iiuercourfe  of  importance  between  Qui^ina  and 
the  French  iflands. 

This  bad  fyfteiti,   which  the  government  was. 

drawn  into   by  a  fct  of  enterprifmg  mtn,  who 

were  either  mifled  by  their  prefumption,  or  who 
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^vin^  facrificcd  the  public  good  to  their  own  private 
views,  was  as  extravagantly  executed  as  it  had 
been  inconfiderately  adopted.  Every  thing  was 
blended  together,  without  any  principle  of  legifla- 
tion,  and  without  conlidering  in  what  manner  na- 
ture had  adapted  the  feveral  lands  to  the  men  who 
were  to  inhabit  them.  The  inhabitants  were  di- 
vided into  two  clafTes,  the  proprietors  and  the  mer* 
cenaries.  It  was  not  confidered,  that  this  divifion^ 
at  prefent  eftablifhed  in  Europe  and  in  moft  civi- 
lized nations,  was  the  confequence  of  wars,  of  re- 
volutions,* and  of  the  numberlefs  chances  which 
time  produces  •,  that  it  was  thecfieftof  the  pio^ 
grefs  of  civilization,  not  the  bafis  ^d  foundation  of 
focicty,  which  in  its  origin  requires  that  all  its 
members  (hould  have  fome  property.  Colonies, 
which  are  new  populations  and  new  focieties, 
ought  to  adhere  to  this  fundamentale  rule.  It  was 
broken  through  at  the  very  firfl:  eftablifliment  of 
the  colony,  by  allocing  lands  in  Guiana  to  thofe 
only  who  were  able  to  advance  a  certain  fund  for 
the  cultivation  of  them.  Others,  whofe  defires 
were  tempted  x^'Jfh  uncertain  hopes,  were  excluded 
from  this  divifion  of  lands.  This  was  an  error 
equally  contrary  to  found  policy  and  humanity. 
Had  a  portion  of  land  been  given  to  every  new  in- 
habitant that  was  fent  over  to  this  barren  and  defcrt 
country,  each  perfon  would  have  cultivated  his 
own  fpot  in  proportion  to  his  ftrength  or  abilities; 
one,  by  the  means  his  money  would  have  afforded 
1iim ;  another,  by  his  own  labour.  It  was  neceflary 
that  thofe,  who  were  poiTcHed  of  a  capital,  (hould 
5  neither 
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neither  be  difcouraged,  bccaufe.  they  were  men  of  ^  ^^  ^ 
great  importance  to  a  rifing  colony  ;  nor  that  they 
fliould  have  an  cxclufivc  preference  given  them> 
left  it  (hould  prevent  them  from  having  affiftants 
who  might  be  willing  to  be  dependent  on  them.  It 
was  alio  indifpenfably  neceflary,  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  new  colony  fhould  be  offered  fome  pro- 
perty, with  which  he  might  employ  his  labour,  his 
induftry,  his  moneys  in  a  word,  his  greater  or 
lefler  powers  to  his  advantage.  It  ought  to  have 
been  forefeen,  that  Europeans,  in  whatever  fitua- 
tion  they  were,  would  not  quit  their  own  country, 
but  with  the  hopes  of  improving  their  fortune ; 
and  that  deceiving  their  hopes  and  confidence  in 
this  refpe£t  would  be  an  effectual  way  to  ruin  the 
colony  intended  to  be  eftablifhed. 

In  vain  did  government  fupply  the  colonifts  with 
two  years  fubfidence.  This  was  too  great  a  fupply 
at  one  time.  It  muft  fpoil,  either  in  the  tranfport,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  The  very  paflTage  in  which 
fome  part  muft  be  confumed,  and  the  reft  injured, 
could  not  but  make  thefe  provilions  dear,  fcarce,  and 
noxious.  A  hot  climate,  and  a  damp  country,  would 
be  additional  caufes  of  putrefadlion  among  the  pro- 
vifions,  and  of  fickncfsand  mortality  among  the  men. 
It  would  have  been  a  folly  to  pretend  to  carry  over 
from  Europe  to  Guiana  a  fufficient  quantity  of  live 
cattle,  to  furnifli  frelh  meat  every  day  for  a  nume- 
rous colony.  Moft  of  thcnri  would  have  died, 
either  in  the  pafTage,  or  at  their  arrival;  for,  as 
animals  arc  more  immediately  under  the  influence 
of  nature,  they  are  the  more  aflfeded  by  the  fudden 
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BOOK  alterations  of  the  air,  and  by  the  change  of  climate 
and  food. 

The  increafe  of  cattle  (hould  have  preceded  that 
of  men.  Both  (hould  have  multiplied  by  degrees ; 
ahd  the  feeds  of  cuhure  in  that  dilbnt  region 
fhould  have  been  firft  prepared,  before  the  inha- 
bitants were  become  too  numerous.  The  firft  ex- 
ports  (hould  have  been  inconfiderable,  and  attended 
with  every  advance,  every  a(riftance  neceflary  for 
clearing  the  lands.  In  proportion  as  the  infant 
colony  (hould  have  produced  enough,  and  even 
more  than  was  neceffary  for  its  own  confumpcion, 
the  purchafe  of  the  overplus  would  have  become  a 
tourcc  of  increafe.  Agriculture  and  population 
would  then  have  mutually  affifted  and  promoted 
each  other.  The  new  colonifts  would  have  excited 
others  to  follow  their  example  -,  and  fociety,  like 
individuals,  would  have  arrived  at  its  proper  ftrength 
and  maturity  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  years. 

These  very  plain  and  natural  reflexions  never 
occurred  to  the  contrivers  of  this  fchcme.  Twelve 
thoufand  men,  after  a  tedious  navigation,  were 
landed  upon  dreary  and  inhofpitable  (hores.  It  is 
well  known,  that,  almoft  throughout  the  torrid 
zone,  the  year  is  divided  into  two  feafons,  the  dry, 
and  the  rainy^  In  Guiana,  fuch  heavy  rains  fall, 
from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of 
May,  that  the  lands  are  either  overflowed,  or  at 
leafl:  unfit  for  tillage.  Had  the  new  colonifts  ar* 
rived  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  dry  feafon,  and' 
been  placed  on  the  lands  deftined  for  them,  they 
would  have  had  time  to  put  their  habitations  ia 
7  order  j 
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wdctj  to  cut  down  or  bum  the  i*oods,  ahd  16  *  ^  JJ  fc 
plough  and  ibw  their  fields. 

For  want  of  thefc  precautbns,  thejr  krtew  not 
where  to  bcftow  fuch  multitudes  of  people  as  were 
conftantly  pouring  in  juft  at  the  rainy  feafon.  Thfc 
-iOahd  of  Cayenne  might  have  been  a  proper  placfc 
for  the  reception  and  refreflrtnent  of  die  neiV 
comers,  till  they  could  have  been  difprfed  of; 
there  they  might  have  found  lodging  and  afliftance. 
But  the  falfe  opinion  which  prevailed,  that  the 
new  colohy  muft  not  be  imermixed  with  the  old, 
deprived  them  of  this  refource.'  In  confequencc 
of  this  prejudke,  twelve  thouAAid  men,  devoted 
to  deftrudion,  were  landed  bri  the  banlc$  of  the 
Kourou,  on  a  ridge  of  fand,  amidft  a  nun^bef  of 
unwholefbme  Httle  idands,  and  only  Ihdttted  un- 
der a  miferable  awning,  in  this  fituation,  totally 
inaSive,  and  weary  of  tjtiftence,  they  gave  thcm- 
fclves  up  to  all  the  irreg:ularitres  that  idleneft  ne- 
ceflarily  produces  among  men  of  the  loweft  clafs, 
removed  far  from  thrir  natiye  country,  and  placed 
under  a  foreign  fky  :  there  they  fell  into  a  ftate  of 
mifcty,  and  were  fcizcd  with  contagious  diftempers, 
the  ncceffary  confequences  of  fuch  a  fituation  j  and 
their  wretched  life  was  at  length  terminated  in  all 
the  horrors  of  defpair.  Their  fate  will  ever  call 
aloud  for  vengeance  on  thofe  who  either  invented, 
or  promoted  this  deftru6liv<i  fchcme-,  a  fcheme, 
which,  though  attended  with  fuch  confiderable  ex- 
pcnces,  terminated  in  the  fudden  deftruftion  of  fo 
many  unfortunate  mtn  -,  as  if  th^  dcvaftions  of 
ifrar,  which  the/ were  intended  torcpafir,  had  not 
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^  xiH  ^  ^^^P^  *^^y  *  fufficicnt  number  in  the  courfe  of 
eight  years. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete' 
this  horrid  tragedy,  fifteen  hundred  oien,  who  had 
efcaped  this  dreadful  calamity^  were  wa(bed  away 
by  the  floods.  They  were  diftributed  upon  lands, 
where  they  were  overflowed  at  the  return  of  the 
rains,  and  every  one  of  them  perifhed,  without 
leaving  behind  them  any  pofterity^  or  the  kaft 
trace  of  their  memory. 

Thb  date  has  deeply  lamented  this  lofs,'  and  has 
impeached  and  puniflied  the  principal  author  of 
it.     But  how  dreadful  is  it  for  otfr  country,  for 
the  fubje£ts,  for  every  man  who  is  intercfted  in 
the  lives  of  his  fellow  cidzens,  to  fee  them  thus 
laviihed  upon  ruinous  enterprifes  by  an  abfuid 
jealoufy  of  authority,  which  enjoins  the  mod  rigp* 
rous  fecrecy  upon  all  public  operations.     Is  it  not 
then  the  intereft  of  the  whole  nation  that  her  rulers 
fhould  be  well  informed  ?  And  how  can  they  be  (by 
but  from   coUcdling   general  information?  Why 
fliould  projcfts,  of  which  the  people  arc  to  be  both 
the  objed  and  the  jnftrument,  be  concealed  from 
them  ?  Can  the  will  be  commanded  without  the 
judgment,  or  can  we  irifpire  courage  without  con- 
fidence ?  The  only  true  information  is  to  be  ob* 
tained  from  public  writings,  where  truth  appears 
undilguifed,    and  falfchood  fears  to  be  detedled. 
Secret  memoirs,  private  fchemcs,  are  commonly 
the  work  of  artful  and  interefted  men,  who  inCnuatc 
themfelves  into  the  cabinets  of  perfons  in  admi- 
niftration   by  dark,  oblique,  and.  indiredl  ways. 

When 
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When  a  prince  or  a  minifter  has  aded  according  to  ^  H  u  ^ 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  or  of  enlightened  men  \ 
if  he  is  unfortunate,  he  cannot  on  any  account  be 
blamed.  But,  when  enterpriies  are  undertaken 
without-  the  advice  or  againft  the  fenfe  of  the 
people ;  when  events  are  brought  on  unknown  to 
thofe  whofe  lives  and  fortunes  are  expofed  by  them : 
what  can  this  .be  but  a  iecret  league,  a  combina- 
tion of  a  few  individuals,  againft  fociecy  in  gene* 
ral  ?  Can  it  be  polfible,  that  authority  fliould  think 
itfelf  degraded  by  an  intercoqrie  with  the  cici^ 
zens  ?  Or  will  men  in  power  for  ever  treat  the 
ireft  of  mankind  with  fo  great  a  degree  of  con,^ 
tempt,  as  not  even  to  defire  that  the  injuries  they 
have  done  them  (hould  be  forgiyen  i 

What  .  has  been  the  confequence  of  that  ca* 
taftrophe,  in  which  fo  many  fubje&s,  fo  many 
foreigners,  have  been  facrificed  to  the  illufions 
of  the  French  miniftry  with  r^sfped  to  Guiana? 
This  unhappy  clincKkte  has  been  inveighed.againft 
with  all  the  rancour  with  which  refentmeqt  and 
misfortune  can  aggravate  its  real  evils.  It  has 
been  aflferted,  that  colonies  would  never  be  brought 
to  fiourifh  there,  even  if  thofe  very  principles  of 
culture  and  adminiftration,  by  which  all  other  co« 
lonies  have  profpered  were  to  be  adopted.  This 
opinion  is  grounded  upon*  the  barrennefs  of  the 
foil,  the  excei&ve  dampneis  of  the  climate,  the 
prodigjious  fwarms  of  ants  that  infeft  the  country, 
and  the  facility  the  flaves  have  of  deierting  from 
the  manufaftures.  Thefe  complaints  are  in  ibme 
degree  true,  but  fomewhat.  exaggerated. 

K  4  Becavsb 
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^  xra  ^  Because  the  iOand  of  Cayenne  is  not  very  fcrt 
tile,  it  cannot  furely  without  injuftipe  be  inferred^ 
that  the  neighboaring  cootinbnt  is  entiitly  dnfii  fof 
cultivation.  Thofe,  vfho  make  this  infetpnc^,  hav0 
only  bbferved  iht  mar&y  coafts  of  this  vail  country. 
But  thofe  who  have  pienetrated  into  the  inlanci 
parts;,  are  of  a  very  different  t>t)inion :  .>bd  the  fdir 
txpEfi-iments. already  ma^fei.  oodtfaidid;  a  |)rejudsbB 
^QQ^eii  tperely  on  tl|e.^&  appcstrance'l        i 

T^i  dpjlrebebObnfJ  J^-ifli^  from  .the  diirktlofi  of 

fhe-riidl  Are  hoft  fo  iB^fett)unde)(>,    TMs  Uefc^l  in 

^  Pf^^s  t'ndangefs  tte  tiv«  ef  tfi^  caldvkforsj 

irtfer^ates  tlife  fati^iJei  trf  their  libmif^  ^rid  renderi 

(htelr  feHJpi  preciribui,  elpedally  ^th«  ibf  f(^ir^ 

which  has  hithferto  bcten  kfs  pfentiftil  6A  tftc  conti- 

nvht;  aAd  inferior  ;in  ^QaMty  tSb  tliar  Whkh  cothes 

^mnabe  ifl&iid$.  Bin  it  i(iK>t  to  te  d^btefd^  that 

tbe  4rttindaiiot)i  Witl  in  i^  gneat  m^^affure  Aibfide^ 

irhQfv<t£fe  Wod$  ate  deairdd  avtray,  4Wch  ^ave  cOt 

♦^eiied  thele  vaft  dfcfrrbfrom  the  beginning  of  the 

iff&tld.    Tttts  attraft  the  fains  and  dews  -,  and 

Jceep  the  grouftd  ditnp  by  exdudinj^  the  rays  of 

the  fun.    If  we  remove  theft  great  vegttables, 

Vhich,^  thfcif  deep  rddts  and  wd^-^xtendcd  bow«, 

ptofottJittd  pvftnp  vrp  all  rtife  jqicies  of  Vi^g^tationthat 

circulate  cither  in  the  ijwernal  part,  or  irt  the  armo(-  ' 

p&erft  of  the  globi?,  nothing  will  remain  but  ^ 

pioiftwe  which  will  be  forviceable  rothcpUntition^. 

,   At  prefcnt  the  greater  part  of  them'^re  over- 

run*  with  ants,  and  many  to  fu^h  a  ddgree  as 

fometimes  to  baifle  the  gt*cateft  hopes  of  fiictefs* 

^yt  this  k  W  evil  ttot  every  new  ftftlcment 
'■*  -  • 
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in  America  has  experkiioed^  and  which  in  time  'SjS*^ 
they  have  been  freed  frdm;    Many  do  not  nevtr 
itiffirr  an^  inconvenience  from  it  ^^  the  veftbut  Jittle. 
(luiana  wHl  be  lefs  fobjrft  to  it^  ih  piDpttrtion  M 
the  lands  ajre  cleared. 

As  to  the  negroes^  if  there  is  any  dihgir  of 
their  running  away^  of  their  coIIe6ling  together  in  a 
body)  and  intrenching  themfelves  in  the  woods,  it 
is  the  tyranny  of  their  maflfcrs  that  dornpels  them 
to  it.  No  doubt  this  inconvenience  is  greitfcr  oh 
tee  c<Aitinent  than  in  the  iflands  \  but  the  dder- 
tion  of  thefe  unhappy  men  wiH  be  prevented  when- 
ever their  conditio  is mdde  tolerable.  The  law  df 
peceflity,  which  reftrains  even  tyrtintSi  will  prt- 
Icribe  that  moderation  in  Guiana  that  hunfmnity 
^tane  ^ould  infpire  lev^^  i?^hei«. 

The  obftslclt  feaft  attended  to,  though  the  moft 
infupcraWc  bf  all,  4s  the  dWficuky,  nay  the  ihipbf- 
fibiltty,  of  undertaking  any  confiderable  plantations 
on  the  cdaft  of  'Guiana;  '  That  coaft  which  lies  tb 
the  fouth  of  Cayenne,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty 
leagues,  prefents  only  a  marfhy  ground,  ti^Mch  h 
overflowed  by  the  tides  twice  a  month,  ac  the  ne^ 
and  full  moon,  and  dried  up  again  in  rhfeintetVal 
between  thefe  two  periods^  The  coaft,  on  the 
nofth,  is  conftantly  under  water  for  fix  months  ih 
the  year,  and  its  fertility  muft  therefore  be  very 
pfecarious.  The  fogar-canc  dies  there  rhc  firft 
*hne  it  bears,  *rhich  increafes  labour  without  aug- 
•menting  the  produce.  In  other  tcfpecSs  this  part 
of  the  coaft  is  aJfo  very  tmwholefome.  A  n  eaftcrly 
Wipd  conftantly  drives  thither  all  the  malignant  va- 
pours 
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BOOK  pours  which .  the  heat  of  the  fun  draws  from  the 
fwampy  grounds  of  the  fouchem  coaft. 

The  rivers  of  Cajrenne,  Aprouac,  Oyapoko, 
KouroU)  and  Maroni^  are  not  fubjefk  to  the  fame 
inconveniences  in  their  couffe.  Upon  the  river 
Sinemary  there  ftill .  are  five  or  fix  hundred  men 
fubfifting,  who  efcaped  from  the  general  difaften 
of  the  colony.  They  enjoy  the  moft  perfed  health; 
their  little  plantations  fucceed  to  the  utmoft  of 
their  wilhes ;  and  the  increafe  of  their  cattle  is  pro- 
.digious.  The  fame  advantages  ^re  to  be  expe&cd 
from  the  higheft  borders  of  the  othef  rivers;  fome 
of  them  are  even  more  fit  for  navigations  either  in 
boats*  or  in  finall  veflels. 

All  thefe  difcuflions  evidently  Ihew  that  France 
ought  not  to  give  up.  the  cultivation  of  Guiana. 
At  firft,  the  fugar  will  be  watery  and  infipid,  and 
there  will  be  but  little  of  it ;  but  it  has  ieldom 
been  better  in  any  grounds  that  have  t^n  newly 
cleared.  Coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton,  are  better  in 
Guiana  than  in  the  Caribbee  iflands^  Tobacco 
mufl:  thrive  there.  Indigo^  which  formerly  grew 
there  in  great  plenty,  has  degenerated,  but  may  6e 
retrieved  by  frefh  feeds  from  St.  Domingp.  The 
arnotto  is  of  little  value  there,  but  the  Tale  of  it  is 
certain.  The  Vanilla  is  the  natural  produce  of 
the  country ;  but  no  profit  has  been  hitherto  made 
of  it,  becaufe  the  pods  rot  as  foon  as  they  are  ga- 
thered. It  would)  however,  be  an  eafy  matter  to 
inquire  into  the  method  of  managing  the  trees 
that  bear  it,  and  to  enrich  Guiana  with  this 
branch  of  trade. 

Laroe 
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Large  exportatioas  of  rice,  wood,  cattlp,  and  .*  ^  o  K 
falc-fifli)  can  hardly  be  cxpe&ed  from  thence.  The 
colony  might,  indeed,  attempt  thefe  things ;  but 
a  good  market  would  be  wanting.  The  only*  one 
within  a  proper  diftance  would  be  the  French 
windward  iflands,  and  this  could  never  be  very 
coiifiderable.  Thofe  fettlements  having  nothing  to 
give  in  exchange  for  thefe  commodities,  the  ez« 
pences  of  navigation  would  neceflarily  make  the 
trade  very  inconfiderable. 

But  dill  this  laft  connexion  may  fail,  and  yet 
that  between  Guiana  and  the  mother-country  will 
not  fuffer  in  the  leall.  The  whole  will  depend 
upon  the  encouragement  the  court  of  Verfailles 
m^y  beftow  upon  the  eftablifhment. '  It  is  not  at- 
tended with  more  difficulties  than  that  of  Surinam 
was,  where  more  conftant  labour  and  greater  means 
have  never  produced  fo  much  increafe  as  in  the 
iflands.  Yet  Surinam  is  at  this  day  covered  with 
rich  plantations.  Why  (hould  not  France  give 
Guiana  the  fame  advantages  as  this  colony  of  the 
Dutch  enjoys  ?  This  may  be  done  by  beftowing  fuch 
alfiftances  and  gratuities  as  every  date  ought  to 
difpenfe  when  large  trads  of  land,  which  may 
turn  out  to  be  of  great  utility,  arc  to  be  cleared. 
Thefe  clearings  of  rude  lands  are  in  reality,  as  it 
were,  fo  many  conqueils.overachaosof  confulion, 
for  the  general  advantage  of  mankind  ;  different 
from  thole  conquefts  by  which  wliole  provinces  are 
depopulated  and  laid  wafte,  in  order  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  them ;  which  coll  the  blood .  of  two 
nations  10  enrich  neither  ^  which  muft  be  defended 

at 
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BOOK  at  a  great  eat^ncc,  and  filled  with  troops  for  many 
ages,  before  the  poflelfion  of  them  can  be  quietly 
retuned.  Guiana  requires  nothing  but  labour  and 
inhabitants.  How  powerful  then  the  motives  for 
encouraging  both ! 

»  This  colony  may  at  ^leafure  multiply  its  cattle 
iind  increafe  its  fubfiftence.  It  would  be  difficult  t6 
invade  it,  and  ftill  more  to  block  it  up ;  it  will, 
therefore,  nether  be  conquered.  The  Caribbce 
iflands,  on  the  contrary,  as  they  have  once  been 
taken,  are  looked  upon  with  i-egrct  by  a  nation 
fxafperkted  at  the  rcftitution  of  thtm.  fitr  cha- 
grin makes  it  ^obable  Ihe  will  alwa;^  be  'd?(pofcd 
to  recover  by  force  of  arms  what  (he  hai  loft  hy 
itegociation.  The  well-grounded  confifdence  flwfe 
|)laces  in  Wer  navy,  irtid  in  the  ftourifliing  dDnditioA 
i>f  her  nbrtherrt  colonies,  will,  perhaps,  foon  en- 
gage her  in  a  frtfli  war,  Jn  order  t6  retake  what 
was  given  up  at  the  hft  peace.  Shofuld  fortune 
again  favour  the  wife  adnriniftration  of  her  happy 
govern  ttten t ;  fliould  a  people,  cricouraged  by 
viftories  of  which  they  themfclvefe  only  reap  the 
benefits,  always  have  the  fuperiority  over  a  na- 
tion that  fights  only  for  her  kings  •,  Guiana  would, 
at  lead,  afford  a  great  refourcfe,  where  all  fuch 
articles  as  cuftom  has  made  neccfiary,  might  be  cul- 
tivated, and  for  which  an  extravagant  duty  muft 
be  paid  to  foreigners,  if  the  nation  cannot  be  fup* 
plied  with  them  from  her  oKvn  colonies. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  done  towards  fccoring 
Vhe  advantage's  which  this  ftttl(rment  prclVnts.  In 
January  1769,  it  cqnfifted  only  of  1,29V  free  men, 
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and  8,047  flav^s.  The  herds  did  not  amount  to  ?  ^^^  ^ 
more  than  1,923  head  of  black  cattle,  and  1,077  %^.^^mimj 
of  fmall.  The  produce  of  the  colony  was  even  in- 
adequate to  thefe  means,  inconfiderable  as  they  were, 
becaule  the  works  were  carried  on  by  white  mei) 
without  fkill,  and  blacks  under  no  degree  of  fubor- 
dination.  A  greater  degree  of  knowledge,  and  a 
better  difcipline,  will  in  time  take  place.  Till  that 
happy  period  arrives,  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  frocn 
the  confideration  of  Guiana  to  that  of  St.  Lucia. 

Th£  £ngli(h  took  pofTefilon  of  this  ifland  with-  The  pof. 
out  oppofition,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1639.  st^Lnda 
They  lived  there  peaceably  for  a  year  and  a  half,  'p'^  *  '?ng 
when  a  (hip  of  their  own  nation,  which  had  been  puted*  if 
overtaken  by  a  calm  off  Dominica,  carried  off  fome  ed\*j*th«  * 
Caribs,   who  were  come  in  their  canoes  to  brins  French, 
them  fruir.     This  violence  occafioned  the  favages 
of  St,  Vincent  and  Martinico  to  join  the  offended 
favages  •,  and,  in  Auguft  1 640,  they  all  attacked  the 
new  colony.     In  their  fury,  they  maffacred  every 
one  that  oppofcd  them.     The  few  who  efcaped 
their  vengeance,  quitted  for  ever  a  fcttlement  that 
could  not  have  arrived  to  any  conQderable  degree 
of  profperity. 

In  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  before  civil  fo- 
cieties  were  formed  and  polilhed,  all  men  in  general 
had  a  common  right  to  every  thing  upon  earth. 
£very  one  was  free  to  take  what  he  pleafed  for  his 
own  ufe,  and  even  to  confume  it,  if  it  were  of  a 
perifhable  nature.  The  ufe  that  was  thus  made  of 
a  common  right,  fupplied  the  place  of  property. 
As  foon  as  any  one  had  in  this  manner  taken  pof* 

feflion 
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BOOK  fcflion  of  any  thing,  it  could  not  be  taken  from  him 
by  another  without  injuftice.  It  was  in  this  point 
of  view,  which  can  only  be  applied  to  the  primi- 
tive ftate  of  nature,  that  the  European  nations  con* 
fidered  America  when  it  was  firft  difcovered.  They 
paid  no  regard  to  the  natives,  and  imagined  they 
were  fufficiently  authorifed  to  feize  upon  any 
country,  if  no  other  nation  of  our  continent  were 
in  poflfefnon  of  it.  Such  was  conftantly  and  uni- 
formly the  only  public  right  obferved  in  the  new 
world,  and  which  men  have  not  fcrupled  to  avow 
and  attempt  to  juftify  in  this  century  during  the  late 
hoftilities. 

From  thefe  principles,  which  the  author  of  a 
philofophical  hillory  of  commerce  would  difdain  to 
approve,  St.  Lucia  was  to  belong  to  any  power  that 
could  or  would  people  it.  The  French  attempted 
it  firft.  They  fcnt  over  forty  inhabitants  in  1650, 
under  the  conduft  of  Rouffelan,  a  brave,  aftive, 
prudent  man,  and  fingularly  beloved  by  the  na* 
tives,  on  account  of  his  having  married  one  of  their 
women.  His  death,  which  happened  four  years 
after,  put  a  ftop  to  the  general  good  he  had  begun 
to  efFeft.,  Three  of  his  fucceflbrs  were  murdered 
by  the  difcontented  'Caribs,  who  were  diffatisfied 
with  their  behaviour  to  them  ;  and  the  colony  was  ' 
declining  when  it  was  taken  in  1664  by  the  Eng- 
Ii(h,  who  evacuated  it  in  1666. 

They  had  fcarcc  left  iti  wh#n  the  French  ap- 
peared again  on  the  ifland.  Whatever  was  the 
caufe,  they  had  not  greatly  increafed  their  number, 
when  the  enemy,  that  had  before  driven  them  out, 

again 
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again  forced  them  to  quit  their  habitations  twenty  ^  00  K 
years  after.  Some,  inftead  of  evacuating  the  iQand, 
took  refuge  in  the  woods.  As  foon  as  the  conque- 
rors, who  had  made  only  a  temporary  invafion^ 
were  gone,  they  refumed  their  labours ;  but  this 
continued  only  for  a  Ihort  time.  The  war,  which 
foon  after  raged  in  Europe,  made  them  appre- 
henfive  that  they  might  fall  a  prey  to  the  firft  pri- 
vateer that  (hould  be  defirous  of  plundering  them  i 
with  a  view,  therefore,  of  obtaining  greater  tran- 
quillity, they  remourd  to  other  French  fettlements, 
which  were  either  ilrohger,  or  might  expe£b  to  be 
better  defended.  There  was  then  no  regular  cul- 
ture or  colony  in  St.  Lucia.  It  was  only  frequented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico,  who  came  thither 
to  cut  wood,  and  to  build  canoes,  and  who  had 
conGderable  docks  on  the  ifland. 

Some  foldiers.and  failors  having  deferted  thither 
after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Mar(hal  d'Eftrees  pe- 
titioned for  a  grant  of  the  ifland.    No  fooner  was 
It  obtained  in  171 8,  than  he  fent  over  a  comman- 
dant, troops,  cannon,  and  inhabitants.     This  gave 
umbrage  to  the  court  of  London,  which  had  a 
kind  of  claim  to  this  ifland  from  prior  fettlement, 
as  that  of  Verfailles   had  from   almofl:  uninter- 
rupted poflcflion.    Their  complaints  determined 
the  French  miniftry,  to  order  that  things  fljould 
be  put  into  the  fame  condition  they  were  in  before 
the  grant.    Whether  this  compliance  did .  not  ap- 
pear fufBcient  to  the  Englifti,  or  whether  it  gave 
them  room  to  think  they  might  attempt  any  thing, 
they  themfelvcs  gave  St.  Lucia  in  1722  to  the 
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B  6  p  If  dijkc  of  Mpntjigu,  who  jpeas  fent  to  take  poflcflion  of 
xJUl^  it.  This  clalhiqg  of  intcrefts  occafioncd  lomt  diftur- 
bance  between  the  two  cpurt;  ;  ivbich  was  fettled, 
however,  by  an  agreemcm:  jpadc  in  J73i»  th^t,  till 
the  refpeftive  claims  fhould  be  fi.n4]ly  adjufted,  the 
]  (lands  (hould  be  eyacuated  by  both  nations  &  but 
that  both  (hpuld  wooc}  and  water  (here, 

Thi^i  precarious  agrpement  furAi(hed  an  oppor* 
tpjiity  for  private  intcrcft  to  exert  jtfelf.     The 
isighih  np  }ongcr  mo}efied  the  French  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  habltatip^  \  4>ut  emplpyed  them 
^  a  channel  to  a0ift  thiem  in  carrying  on  with 
richer  colopies  ^  fis?ugglipg  trade,  which  the  Tub* 
jeds  of  both  governments  thought  equally  advan- 
tjageoMs  to  tbeip.   This  trade  has  been  more  or  lefs 
confiderajble  till  the  treaty  of  1763,  which  fecured 
to  France  the  long-contefted  property  of  St.  Lucia. 
^''d"^*;      .  The  firft  ufe  which  the  court  of  Verfailles  pro- 
Lucia,     '  pofed  to  make  of  her  acquiiition,  was  to  eftablifh 
ed^to  the*'  a  magazine  there.     It  had  been  the  general  opinion 
French,      for  fome  years  paft,  that  the  wood  and  cattle  of 
North-America  was  abfolutely  necelTary  for  thefe 
fputhern  colonies.     It  was  found  inconvenient  to 
carry  them   diredlly  thither ;  and  St.  Lucia  was 
fixed  upon  as  a  very  proper  place  for  the  exchange 
of  thefe  commodities  againll  the  molalfes  of  Mar- 
tinico  and  Guadalupe,.    Experience  foon  ihewed 
that  this  fcheme  was  impradicjable. 

In  order  to  eSed  this,  the  Englilb  muft  either 
depofite  their  cargoes  in  ftofc-houfes,  or  keep 
them  on  board,  or  fell  them  to  traders  fettled  on 
the  iflaad  ^  three  things  equally  impofli^le. 
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The  SB  lailors  will  never  consent  td  lofe  fight  of  ^  ^^  * 
their  cattk,  as  the  cxpences  they  would  incur  for 
having  them  taken  care  of,  for  their  food,  or  to 
fecure  them  from  accidents,  would  infallibly  ruia 
them.  Neither  will  they  pay  for  warehoufes  for 
their  wood,  which  is  too  cheap  and  too  bulky  a 
commodity  to  be  worth  the  charge  of  (lore-room. 
Nor  can  it  be  expefted  th^t  they  (hould  quietly  Rt 
on  board  their  (hips,  waiting  till  fome  trader* 
fhouid  come  from  the  French  iflands  to  deal  with 
them:  the  nature  of  their  trade  will  not  admit  of 
fuch  delays.  The  only  method  left  to  tranfadt  this 
bulinefs,  would  be  by  means  of  traders  who  might 
fettle  on  the  ifland  as  brokers ;  but  the  projit  they 
muft  neceflarily  make,  would  enhance  the  price  of 
the  merchandife  (b  rnuch^  that  is  would  be  impoiBble 
to  carry  on  the  trad«  through  their  channel. 

Ths  difficulties  are  not  lefs  on  the  fide  of  the 
]>roprietors  of  molafies^  than  on  that  of  the  dealera 
in  northern  commodities*  Accuflomed  to  fell  their 
fpiric  at  thirty-five  or  thirty-fix  livrcs  *  a  hogfhead^ 
they  would  never  confent  to  an  abatement  of  two« 
fifths,  which  mufl:  be  allowed  for  carriage,  empty- 
ing out^  and  c^mmiffioiii  If  the  Engliih  are 
obliged  lo  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  mohtks^ 
they  mufl:  confequently  raife  that  of  their  own 
commodities,  and  this  advance  will  make  them  too 
dear  for  the  confumer. 

The  French  miniftfy,  undeceived  as  to  their' 
£rft  notion,  without  entirely  giving  it  up,  have 
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BOOK  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  cultivation  of  St- 
Lucia.  In  1763,  they  fent  over,  at  a  great  ex^ 
pence,  and  with  onneceflfary  parade,  feven  or  eight 
hundred  men,  whofe  unhappy  fate  is  more  a  mat« 
ter  of  pity  than  furprize.  Under  the  tropics  the 
beft  eilab|i(hed  colonies  always  deftroy  one  third 
of  the  foldiers  that  are  fent  thither,  though  they 
are  healthy  ftout  men,  and  Bnd  good  accommoda- 
tions. It  is  not  furprizing  then,  that  a  fet  of  mi- 
ferabk  wretches,  the  refufe  of  Europe,  and  expofed 
to  all  the  hardlhips  of  indigence,  and  all  the  horrors 
of  defpair,  (hould  moft  of  them  pcrifh  in  an  un^ 
cultivated  ifland. 

The  advantage  of  peopling  this  colony  was  re- 
fcrved  to  the  neighbouring  fetdcments.  Some 
Frenchmen,  who  had  fold,  upon  very  profitable 
terms  to  themfelves,  their  plantations  at  the  Gra- 
nades  to  the  Englilh,  brought  part  of  their  capi- 
tal to  St.  Lucia.  Several  planters  from  St.  Vin- 
cents, incenfed  at  being  obliged  >  to  buy  lands 
which  they  themfelves  had  been  at  incredible  pains 
to  clear  and  fertilize,  took  the  fame  ftcp.  Mar- 
tinico  alfo  furniftied  fome  inhabitants,  whofe  poffcf- 
fions  were  either  riot  fufficiently  fertile,  or  too 
much  confined,  and  traders  who  devoted  part  of 
their  ftock  to  hufbandry.  Each  of  thefc  has  ob- 
tained the  free  grant  of  a  fpot  of  land  propor- 
tioned to  his  abilities.  Thofc  whofe  means  were 
fmall,  have  confined  themfelves  to  fuch  labours  as 
required  no  great  advances.  Thofe  who  were 
richer  have  ventured  on  greater  undertakings. 

m 
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There  are  already  nine  pariflics  on  the  colony,  ^^jj^^^ 
kight  to  leeward,  and  only  one  to  windward.  This 
preferencie  given  to  one  patt  of  the  ifland,  is  not 
for  the  fake  of  a  better  ibil^  but  for  the  conveni** 
ency  of  the  (hipping.  In  cime^  that  part  that  was 
negleded  at  firft,  will  likewife  be  inhabited,  as 
there  are  bays  continually  difcovcrcd;  in  which 
canoes  may  put  in^  and  receive  all  kinds  of  com* 
modities  on  board. 

A  ROAD  which  goes  all  round  the  ifland,  and 
two  others  that  crofs  it  from  eaft  to  weft,  are  very 
convenient  for  carrying  the  produce  of  the  plan- 
utions  to  the  landing  places.  In  procefs  of  time; 
and  with  fome  expence,  thcfe  roads  will  be  brought 
to  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  it  was 
poflible  they  (hould.be  at  fir(t,  without  running 
into  expences  too  bqrdenfome  for  a  fettlemeht  in 
its  infant  (late.  The  labours  of  va(ralage  required 
for  making  thefe  roads,  have  unavoidably  retarded 
the  culture  of  the  lands,  and  excited  great  com- 
plaintSi  but  the  coIoni(ts  now  begin  to  bleft  the 
wife  and  (leady  hand  that  has  ordered  and  con- 
ducted this  work  for  their  benefit; 

On  the  firft  of  January,  1772,  the  nuttlbct^ 
of  white  people  in  the  ifland  amounted  td 
2018  loulsj  meni  women,  ahd  children  j  that  of 
the  blacky  to  66^  freemen,  and  1^2,795  flavesi 
The  cattle  confided  of  928  moles  or  horfes,  2O7O 
head  of  horned  cattle,  and  3 1 84  fheep  or  ^oats^ 
There  were  thirty-eight  fug^r-plantatiotis,  whith 
Occupied  978  pieces  of  land  1  5»395>889  coffee-* 
trees  ;   1,321,600  cocoa  plants  i  and  $6y  plots  of 
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BOOK  cotton.  They  ^rcrc  divided  into  fcvcn  hundred 
and  fix  dwelling  places.  The  prefent  produce  is 
four  millions  of  livres  * ;  a  revenue  which  for  fome 
j^mc  nujft  incre^fe  one  eighth  every  year. 

A  CBNERAL  prejudice  prevailed  in  tHefe  iOands 
againft  St.  Lucia.  It  was  faid»  that  nature  had  re- 
fufed  it  every  advantage  neceflary  to  form  a  colony 
of  any  importance.  In -the  opinion  of  the  public, 
its  dry  and  ftony  foil  could  never  pay  the  expencc 
of  manuring.  The  inclemency  of  the  climate  wouM 
infaUibiy  deftroy  every  man,  who,  from  a  (Irong 
defirc  of  enriching  himfelf,  or  who,  driven  by  de- 
fpair,  fbould  be  bold  enough  to  fettle  there.  Thefe 
notions  were  univerially  received. 

Successful  experience  muft  at  length  unde- 
ceive the  Bfioft  prejudiced  perfpn.    The  foil  of  St. 
Lucia  is  not  a  bad  one  even  by  the  fea  fide,  and 
is  better  the  further  one  advances  in  the  country. 
The  whole  o/*tbc  ifland  may  be  cultivated  with- 
fuccefe,  except  fonfie  high  and  craggy  mountains, 
Tvhich  bear  evident  marks  of  old  volcanos.     In 
one  deep  valley  there  are  ftill  eight  or  ten  ponds, 
the  water  of  which  boils  up  in  a  mod  dreadful 
rxianner,  and  retains  fome  of  its  heat  at  the  diftance 
of  fix  thoufand  toifes  from  its  refcrvoirs.     There 
are   not,  indeed,  many    extenfive  plains   on    the 
ifland,  but  fevcral  fmall  ones,  where  the  growtlt 
of  fugar  may  be  carried  to  fifteen  millions  weight. 
The  fhape  of  the  ifland,  which  is  long  and  narrow,, 
will  make  the  carriage  eafy,  wherever  the  canes  are 
planted. 
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The  .4ir  in  die  infatad  par;^  of  St.  Luci^  is  the  ^^j^  ^ 
fiune  as  it  was  in  all  the  oth^sr  iflands  before  they 
were  iahabited,  foul  and  unwholebme  at  firft  ^  but 
left  noxious  as  the  woods  ^re  cleared,  and  th^ 
ground  laid  open.  The  air  on  fpme  part  of  the 
fea<Oiaft  is  more  unhealtby.  On  the  leeward  fide 
the  lands  receive  fome  fmall  rivers,  which,  fpring"- 
bg  ffOm  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  have  not  a 
flope  fufikienc  to  wafh  down  the  fands  with  ^hich 
the  influx  of  the  ocean  choaks  up  their  mouths. 
Stopped  by  this  infurmouDtable  barrier,  they  fpread 
themielves  into  unwholtlbfne  morafies  upon  thf 
neighbouring  grounds.  So  obvious  a  reafon  bad 
been  fufficicnt  to  drive  away  the  few  Gsxibs  who 
were  foural  upon  the  ifland  when  it  was  6rft  disco- 
vered. The  JFrench,  driven  into  the  titw  world 
by  a  more  powerful  motive  than  even  felf-prefer- 
vation,  haue  bxtv  Icfs  careful  than  the  favages.  it 
is  in  this  very  fpoc  that  they  have  chiefly  fikcd 
their  plantations.  They  will  Jbpner  or  later  be  pu- 
niQied  for  their  blind  rapacioufnefs^  uolefs  th^y 
ere&  dykes,add  dig  canals,  %o  drain  oflr  che  waters. 
The  heakh  they  enjoy  along  the  rivers,  where  the 
ihips  are  careened,  .and  thofe  in  which  the  rain 
waters  are  coUe^d,  which  fall  into  deeper  bays, 
feems  to  indicate  that  this  expedient  wovild  fucceed. 

The  character  and  abilities  of  the  Earl  of  En- 
ncry,  the  founder  of  this  cojony,  authorize  us 
to  affirm,  tliac  when  this  illand,  which  is  about 
forty-five  leagues  in  circuoiference,  hgs  attained  the 
degree  of  cultivation  ic  is  capable  of,  it  may  em- 
ploy fifty  thoufand  flaves,  and  carry  on  a  trade  td 
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^  XIII  ^  ^^^  amount  of  ten  millions  *  yearly.  This  peno^ 
\  fT/«j.lpj  of  profpcrity  cannot  even  be  very  diftarit,  as  the 
?iftivity  of  the  planters  is  rcleafed  from  thofe  fet- 
ters which  have  retarded  their  progrefs  every 
where  elfe.  Fifty  men,  appointed  to  maintain  good 
order,  are  all  the  troops  they  have  at  St.  Lucia. 
They  pay  no  taxes,  direiftly  or  indircAly.  Ships 
of  all  nations  are  admitted  into  their  roads,  and 
pay  nothing  at  coming  in  or  goirig  out.  Every 
one  is  free  to  bring  thither  what  merchandife  he 
can  ftll  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  and  to  carry  ^way 
fuch  commodities  as  will  procure  the  bed:  price* 
Ever  fince  Europe  has  acquired  poiTeffions  in  Ame- 
rica, none  has  met  with  more  indulgence.  Such 
lingular  favour  muft  undoubtedly  have  a. period, 
and  this  iQand,  like  all  the  others,  will  one  day 
be  brought  under  the  yoke  of  re(|:ri£live  laws. 
But  a  few  years  peace  and  freedom  will  enable  her 
to  bear  this  burden. 

Scheme*         BEFORE   this  burden  is  impofed,  the  niother 

To^Icure  to  ^^^"^'"7  ^*^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  fccure  to  herfelf  the  pror 

itfeif  the  ^ucc  of  an  iQand  which  (he  ha^  put  into  a  flourifhr 

Sf  st.*Lu-  i"g  condition.    To  keep  pofl'^flion  of  it,  it  wiH 

f  ^  befufficient  to  defend  the  Careenage  harbour. 

This  fampus  harbour  unites  many  advantages. 
It  has  gpod  fpundings  every  where,  with  an  excel- 
lent bottom.  Nature  has  providcd.it  with  three 
careening  places,  which  make  a  wharf  needlefs, 
and  only  require  the  capftern  to  heave  the  fliip 
down  on  the  ftiore.  Thirty  Ihips  of  the  line  might 
ride  fafcly  there,  and  be  Ihcltcred  from  th?  hurri* 
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cancs^  without  the  trouble  of  mooring.  The  boats  B  o^o  it 
of  that  country,  which  have  lain  there  for  a  long 
while,  have  never  been  injured  by  the  worms  j  it 
is  not,  however,  expefted  that  this  advantage  will 
continue,  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  caufe  of 
it.  The  winds  arc  always  favourable  for  failing 
out ;  and  the  largeft  fquadron  would  be  cleared  out 
in  lefs  than  an  hour. 

So  favourable  a  lituation  is  capable  of  defend- 
ing not  only  all  the  national  poflTcflions,  but  alfo 
of  threatening  thofc  of  the  enemy  throughout 
America.  The  naval  forces  of  England  cannot 
cover  all  parts.  The  fmalleft  fquadron  fent  out  from 
St.  Lucia,  would  in  a  few  days  invade  thofe  co- 
lonies, which,  being  Icaft  expofed,  would  think 
themfelvcs  quite  fecure.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
this  danger,  would  be  to  block  up  the  Careenage ; 
and  even  then,  the  purport  of  fo  expenfive  and 
tirefome  a  cruize  mio^ht  be  defeated  by  a  mah 
who  (hould  be  bold  enough  to  undertake  any  un- 
terprife  that  can  be  effeded  at  fea. 

This  harbour,  which  is  fubjeft  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  expoling  every  (hip  that  comes  within 
view  to  be  taken,  has  never  appeared  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Britifh  nation^  though  too  power- 
ful and  too  enlightened  not  to  confider,  that  fhips  • 
are  to  prote£b  the  roads,  and  not  the  roads  the 
(hips.  With  regard  to  France,  this  harbour  affords 
the  greateft  maritime  defence,  a  poGtion  that  will 
not  allow  a  ftiip  under  fail  to  enter.  She  muft  be 
warped  for  a  confiderable  fpace  before  (he  can  get 
into  it.     There  is  no  plying  to  windward  between 
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*  Xui  ^  ^^^  ^^^  points.  The  foundings  increafing  fod- 
denly  near  the  land  from  twcniy-Bvc  co  a  hundre4 
fathom,  will  not  permit  the  aifail^Dts  to  come  to 
an  anchor.  Only  one  fhip  can  come  in  at  a  time, 
fMid  {he  would  l^e  epcpcfed  to  the  {ire  of  three 
ni^Aced  batteries  in  frpnt  and  on  both  fides. 

A  SNIP  that  would  attack  the  harbour  would 
be  under  the  neceflity  of  landing  at  Shoque-bay,  a 
(bore  a  league  long,  which  is  oaly  parted  from  the 
Careenage  by  the  point  called  Vigie,  which  forms 
this  bay.  If  the  enemy  were  once  mailers  of  the 
Vigie,  they  would  fink  every  fliip  in  the  harbour, 
or  at  leaft  compel  them  to  bring  to,  and  that 
without  any  lofs  on  their  fide;  becaufe  this  penin-r 
fula,  though  commanded  by  .a  citadel  built  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  harbour,  would  cover  the  afif^iU 
^nts  by  its  own  back.  It  would  only  have  occafioa 
for  mortis,  and  neither  fire  a  fingle  gun,  nor  en^ 
danger  the  life  of  one  man. 

If  (hutting  up  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
againit  the  enemy  were  fufiicient,  it  would  be 
Dcedlefs  to  fortify  the  Vigie.  The  enemy  might  bo 
kept  out  without  this  precaution^  but  the  ihips 
pf  the  French  muft  be  prote^ed.  It  is  necefp 
f^ry  th^t  a  fmall  fquadron  ihouid  be  ^Ue  to  fet 
the  Englifh  forces. at  defiance;  compel  them  to 
block  up  the  place  *,  take  advantage  of  their  sib- 
fence,  or  of  fome  error  they  might  fall  into  j  aH 
which  cannot  be  efiedted  without  fortifying  the 
top  of  the  peninfula*  It  muft  be  confidered,  that 
by  thus  multiplying  the  points  of  defence,  a  greater 

number  pf  oicd  y('^\  be  waited  i  l>yt  if  there  are 
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any  Ibips^  in  the  harbour,  their  failors  and  gunners  B  00  K 
may  be  employed  in  defending  the  Vigke,  which  ^m^mLj 
they  would  do  with  the  greater  alacrity,  as  on 
this  would  depend  the  fafety  of  the  fquadron.  If 
there  are  no  ve0cls  in  the  harbour,  the  Vigie  will 
be  abandoned,  or  ill  defended,  and  that  for  the 
following  reafon. 

On   the  other  fide  of  the  harbour  there  is  an 
eminence,  called  A&r»/  Fortune.     The  flat  on  the 
top  offers  one  of  thofe  favourable  ficuacions  that 
are  feldom  to  be  met  v^ith,  for  ere^og  a  citadel, 
which  would  require  aln)oft  as  great  a  force  to  at- 
tack it,  as  the  beft  fortified  place  in  Europe.   This 
fortification,  the  plan  of  which  is  already  laid,  and 
m\\  certainly  one  day  be  carried  into  execution, , 
will  have  the  ajdvantage  of  defending  the  Careenage 
bay  on  all  fides,  of  commanding  all  the  eminences 
that  furround  it,  and  of  making  it  impollible  for 
the  enemy  to  entei  \  of  fecuring  the  town  which  is 
to  be  built  on  the  back  of  the  mountain ;  in  Abort, 
of  hindering  the  afiailants  from  penetrating  into 
the  ifland,  even  if  they  had  actually  landed  at 
Shoque  bay,  and  made  themfelves  knafters  of  the 
Vigie.     Further  difcuQlons  on  the  m^ns  of  pre- 
ferving  St.  Lucia  muft  be  left  to  the  pn^efibrs  of 
the  military  art.    Let  us  now  fix  the  attention  of 
the  reader  00  Martinico. 

This  ifland  is  fixteen  leagues ^in  length,  and     The 
forty-five  in  circumference,  leaving  out  the  capes,  ^^\^^^ 
which  fometimes  extend  two  or  three  leagues  into  Mardnico, 
;he  fea.    It  is  very  uneven,  and  interie^ted  in  ail  ^^  \^ 
|)arcs  by  a  (ujmber  of  hillocl^s^  whi(h  ace  m^^y  x£  ^*  ^^^^ 
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B  o  o  K  a  conical  form.    Three  mountains  rife  above  thefe 

XIII 

fmaller  eminences.  The  highcft  bears  the  indelible 
marks  of  a  volcano.  The  woods  with  which  it  is 
covered,  continually  .attract  the  clouds,  which  oc- 
cafions  noxious  damps,  and  contributes  to  make  it 
horrid  and  inacceffible,  while  the  two  others  are  in 
moft  parts  cultivated.  From  thefe  mountains,  but 
chiefly  from  the  firft,  iflfue  the  many  fprings  that 
water  the  ifland.'  Thele  waters,  which  flow  in 
gentle  fl:reams,  are  changed  into  torrents  on  the 

.flighted  ftorm.  Their  quality  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  foil  they  pafs  through;  in  Ibme 
places  they  are  excellent,  in  others  fo  bad,  that  the 
inha^bitants  are  obliged  to  drink  the  water  they  have 
coUeded  in  the  rainy  feafon. 

Desnambuc,  who  had  fent  to  reconnoitre  Mar- 
tinico,  failed  from  St.  Chriftopher's  in  1635,  to 
fettle  his  nation  there  -,  for  he  would  not  have  it 

•peopled  from  Europe.  He  forefaw  that  men,  tired 
with  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage,  would  moftly 
pcrifli  foon  after  their  arrival,  either  from  the  cli- 
mate, or  from  the  hardfliips  incident  to  moft  emi- 
grations. The  fole  founders  of  this  new  colony 
were  a  hundred  men  who  had  long  lived  in  his 
government  of  St.  Chriftopher*s.  They  were  brave, 

.adive,  inured  to  labour  and  fatigues ;  flcillful  in 
tilling  the  ground  and  ereding  habitations ;  abun- 
dantly provided  with  potatoe  plants,  and  all  neccf* 
fary  feeds. 

They  completed  their  firft  fcttlement  without 
any ,  difficulty.  The  natives,  intimidated  by  the 
fircrarms,  or  feduced  by  the  promifes  that  were 

made 
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fnade*  them,  gave  up  to  the  French  the  weftern  book 
and  (buthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  reared  to  the  ^™' 
other.  This  tranquillity  was  of  (hort  duration. 
The  Caribs,  when  they  law  thefe  enterpriOng 
ftrangers  daily  increafing,  were  convinced  that 
their  ruin  was  ineviuble,  unleis  they  could  extir« 
pate  them  *,  and  they  therefore  called  in  the  favages 
of  the  neighbouring  iflands  to  their  afliftance. 
They  fell  jointly  upon  a  little  fort  that  had  been 
accidentally  ercfted ;  but  they  met  with  fuch  a 
warm  reception,  that  they  thought  proper  to  re- 
treat, leaving  feven  or  eight  hundred  of  their  be(t 
warriors  dead  upoQ  the  fpot.  After  this  check 
they  difappeared  for  a  long  while ;  and  when  they 
l^turoed  they  brought  with  them  prefents,  and 
exprefled  their  conccra  for  what  had  happened. 
They  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner ;  and  the 
recon€iliation  was  ie^ed  with  foftie  pots  of  brandy 
(bat  were  giveq  them  (o  drinkf  ^ 

Thb  labours  had  been  carried  on  with  difHcuIcy 
till  this  period.  The  fear  of  a  furprife  obliged  the 
f  olonifts  of  three  different  habitations  to  meet  every 
night  in  that  which  was  in  the  center,  and  which 
was  always  kept  in  a  ftate  of  defence.  There  they 
flept  fecure,  guarded  by  their  dogs  and  a  centinel. 
In  the  day  dme  no  one  ventured  out  without  his 
gun,  and  a  brace  of  piftols  at  his  gh'dle,  Thefe 
precautions  were  needlels  when  the  two  nations 
canoe  to  be  on  friendly  terms  ;  but  the  one,  whofe 
friendihip  and  favour  had  been  courted,  took 
fuch  undue  advantages  of  her  fuperiority,  to  ex- 
fend  her  ufurpations,  thf(  fhc  foon  rekindled  in 
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B  o  e  i(  iluc  others  a  Jiatred  that  bad  never  entirely  fisb> 
fided.  Tikc  fiiTages,  whofe  manocr  of  \iSt  irquires 
a  vaft  extent  of  laad,  ftnding  thonfelves  daily  more 
ftfdighiHened,  had  recbuife  to  ftratagcm  to  iKreaken 
an  enemy  wliom  they, dared  not  attack  by  force. 
They  icparaerd  ioto  ftpall  bands,  way^iayed  the 
FreiKh»  who  frequented  the  woods,  waited  till  tfap 
Iportfman  had  fired  his  piece,  asd^  before  he  had 
time  to  load  it  again,  rafiiod.upoa  hioi  ai^ddeftroyed 
Jiim.  Twenty  men  had  been  thus  x)eCbroy«d,  be^ 
fore  any  one  was  able  to  accoant  for  their  difap- 
pearance.  As  foon  as  this  particular  was  difco- 
vered,  the  aggrcffors  were  purfucd  and  beaten, 
their  carbets  burnt,  their  wives  and  chiUren  mat- 
facred,  and  thoie  few,  that  ^fcaped  the  carnage, 
fled  from  Martinico,  and  never  appeared  -there 
i^ain. 

The  Freneh,  by  this  retreat,  now  become  folc 
mafters  of  the  ifland,  live  quietly  upon  thofe  (pocs 
which  bed  {bt&ed  their  plantations.  They  were 
the^  divided  into  two  clafles.  The  firfl:  confifted 
of  fuch  as  had  paid  their  pailage  to  America ;  and 
thefe  were  called  inhabitants.  The  ^vernment 
diftributed  lands  to  them,,  which  became  their 
abfolute  property  apoa  paying  a  yearly  tribute. 
They  were,  obliged  to  keep  watch  by. turns,  aod 
to.  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  abilities  ton 
wards  the  -  neccffary  cxpences  for  the  ^bttc  wel- 
fare and  iafety.  Theie  had  under  their  command 
a  multitude  of  diforderly  people  brought  over  from 
Europe  at  their  expencc,  whom  they  calted,  (fngagh^ 
gr  bondfrncn.  This .  engagement  >a$'  a  kind  43£ 
I  -      flavery 
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flarerj  for  the  term  of  three  years.    When  that  »  o  o  K 
time  was  expired,   the  bondfmen,  by  recovering 
their  iibeny,  became  the  equals  of  thofe  whom 
they  had  ferved; 

They  all  confined  themfelycs  at  firft  to  the. cul- 
tivation of  tobacco  and  cotton  ;  to  which  was  foon 
added  that  of  the  arnocto  and  indigo.  That  of 
fugar  was  not  begun  till  about  the  year  1650. 
Benjamin  Dacofta,  one  of  tbofe  Jews  who  arc  be- 
holden for  their  induftry  to  thac  very  opprcffion 
which  their  nation  is  now  fallen  under,  after  hav- 
ing exercifed  it  upon  others,  planted  fome  cocoa 
trees  ten  years  aften  His  example  was  not  fol- 
lowed till  16S4,  when  the  chocolate  grew  more 
common  in  France.  Cocoa  then  became  the  prin* 
cipal  dependence  of  the  colon  ids  who  had  not  a 
fufficient  fund  to  undertake  fugar  plantations.  One 
of  thofe  calamities  which  arife  from  the  fealbns, 
and  which  fometimes  a(Fc6fc  men,  and  fometimes 
vcgeubles,  deftroyed  all  the  cocoa  trees  in  1718* 
This  fpread  a  general  confternation  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Martinico«  The  cofFee-tree  was 
then  propofed  to  them,  as  a  plank  is  held  out  to 
mariners  after  a  (hipwreck. 

.  The  French  mlniftry  had  received,  as  a  prefent 
from  the  Dutch,  two  of  thefe  trees,  which  were 
carefully  prefcrvcd  in  the  King's  botanical  garden* 
Two  (hoots  were  taken  from  thefe.  Mr.  Defclieux^ 
who  was  intruded  to  carry  them  over  to  Martinico, 
happened  to  be  on  board  a  fbip  which  wanted 
water.  He  (hared  with  his  young  trees  the  por** 
tion  that  was  allotted  him  for  his  own  drinking  ^ 

and 
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BOOK  and  by  this  generous  facrifice  faved  the  valuable 
truil  that  had  been  put  into  his  hands.  His  mag- 
nanimity was  rewarded.  The  culture  of  coSec  was 
attended  with  the  greateft  and  molt  rapid  fuccefs ; 
and  this  virtuous  patriot  dill  enjoys^  with  a  pleafing 
fatisfadion,  the  uncommon  felicity  of  having  as  \t 
were  faved  an  important  colony,  and  enriched  it 
with  a  frefh  branch  of  induftry. 

Independent  of  this  refource,  Martinico"  was 
"poflfefTed  of  thofe  natural  advantages  which  feemed 
to  promife  a  fpeedy  and  gfeat  profperity.  Of  all 
the  Fi'ench  fettlements,  it  is  the  molt  happily 
iltuated  with  regard  to  the  winds  that  prevail  in 
thofe  feas.  Its  harbours  pofiefs  the  ineftimabld 
advantage  of  affording  a  certain  fhelter  from  thd 
hurricanes  which  annoy  thefe  latitudes.  Irs  fitua- 
tion  having  made  it  the  feat  of  government,  it 
has  obtained  the  greateft  marks  of  favour,  and 
enjoyed  the  ableft  and  moft  upright  admini- 
flration  of  them  all.  The  enemy  has  conftantl/ 
itfpcidled  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants,  and  has 
feldom  attaciced  it  without  having  caufe  to 
itpent.  Its  domeftic  peace  has  never  been  di(^ 
turbed,  not  even  in  17 17,  when,  urged  by  a  gene-^ 
ral  difcontent^  the  inhabitants  ventured,  boldly  in^ 
deed,  but  prudently,  to  fend  back  to  France  st 
Governor  and  an  Intehdant,  who  oppfeflcd  the 
people  under  their  defpotifm  and  rapacioufnefsj 
The  order,  tranquillity,  and  harmony,  which  they 
found  means  to  prefcrvc  in  thofe  times  of  anarchy,- 
were  a  proof  that  they  «verc  influenced  rather  by 
their  avcrfion  from  tyranny,  than  by  (heir  impa* 

ticncc 
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ticnce  of  authority ;  arid  fcrvcd  in  feme  meafurc  to  ^  ^  JJ  ^ 
juftify  to  the  mother-country,  a  ftep,  v^hrch  in  it-  Ui,»^.^ 
fdf  might  be  confidered  as  irregular,  and  contrary 
to  the  eftablilhed  principles.' 

Notwithftanding  all  tbefe  advantages,  Marti- 
nico,  though  in  greater  forwardnefs  than  the  other 
French  colonies,  had  made  but  little  progrcfs  at 
the  end  of  the  laft  century.  .In  1700,  it  contained 
but  6597  white  men  in  alL  The  favages,  niulat-^ 
toes,  and  free  negroes,  men,  women  and  children^ 
amounted  to  no  more  than  507.  The  number  of 
flaves  was  but  14,566.  All  thefe  together  made  a 
population  of  21,640  perfons.  The  whole  of  the 
cattle  was  3,668  hprfes  or  mules,  and  9,217  head 
of  horned  cattle*  They  grew  a  great  quantity  of 
cocoa,  tobacco  and  cotton,  and  had  nine  indigo 
houfcs,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  three  fmall 
fugar  plantations. 

Ok  the  ceflTation  of  the  long  and  obilinate  wars,  Profpentr 
which  had  ravaged  all  the  continents,  and  been  nico.  *"*' 
carried  .on  upon  all  the  feas  of  the  world,  and  pa^f^of 
when  France  had  relinquifhed  her  proje£ls  of  con- 
queft,   and  thofe  principles  of  adminiftration  by 
which  (he  had  been  (b  long  mifled ;   Martinico 
emerged  from  that  feeble  date  in  which  all  thefe 
calamities  had  kept  her,  and  foon  rofe  to  a  great 
degree  of  profpcrity.     She  became  the  mart  for  all 
the  windward  national  fettlements.     It  was  in  her 
ports  that  the  neighbouring  iflands  fold  their  pro« 
duce,  and  bought  the  commodities  of  the  mother* 
country.     The  French  navigators  loaded  and  un- 
loaded their  (hips  no  where  elfe.    Martinico  was 

famous 
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BOOK  famous  all  over  Europe.  She  was  the  objed  of 
fpeculation  conGdered  under  the  dificrent  views  of 
a  planter,  an  agent  to  the  other  colonies,  and  a 
trader  with  Spanilh  and.  North- America. 

As  a  planter,  (he  pofiefied,  in  1736,  447  fugar- 
works-,  1 1,953,232  coflFee-trees;  193,870  of  cocoa; 
2,068,480  of  cotton  ;  39,400  of  tobacco  -,  6,750  of 
arnotto.  Her  fupplies  for  provifion  confifted  of 
4,806,142  banana  trees;  34,483,000  trenches  of 
cafTava  ;  and  247  plots  of  potatoes  and  yams.  She 
had  a  population  of  72,000  blacks,  men,  wonsen 
and  children.  Their  labour  had  improved  her 
plantations  as  far  as  was  confident  with  the  con^ 
fumption  then  made  in  Europe  of  American  pro* 
duckions ;  and  (he  exported  annually  to  the  amounc 
of  fixteen  millions  of  livres  *.  . 

The  connections  of  Martinico  with  the  other 
Iflands  intitled  her  to  the  profits  of  commiflion  and 
the  charges  of  tranfport,  as  ihe  alone  was  in  pof- 
feffion  of  carriages.  This  profit  might  be  rated  at 
the  tenth  of  the  produce  \  and  the  fum  total  muft 
amount  to  17  or  18  millions  of  livres  f.  This 
ftanding  debt,  feldom  called  in,  was  kft  them  for 
the  improvement  of  their  plantations.  It  was  in^ 
creafed  by  advances  in  money,  flaves,  and  other 
neceflary  articles.  Martinico  thus  becoming  more 
and  more  a  creditor  to  the  other  iflands,  kept  them 
in  conftant  dependence,  but  without  injuring 
them.  They  all  enriched  themfelves  by  her  afllll- 
ance,  and  their  profit  was  beneficial  to  her. 
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Her  connexions  with  Cape  Breton,  with  Ca-  ^  2,?,^ 
nada,  and  with  LouiHana,  procured  her  a  market 
for  her  ordinary  fugars,  her  inferior  cofFee,  her 
niQlafles,  and  rum,  which  would  not  fell  in  France. 
They  gave  her,  in  exchange,  faIt-B(h,  dried  vege- 
tables, deals,  and  fome  flour.  In  her  clandeftine 
trade  on  the  coafts  of  Spaniih  America,  confiding 
wholly  of  goods  manufactured  by  the  nation,  fhe 
was  well  paid  for  the  rifques  which  the  French 
merchants  did  not  chufe,  to  run.  This  traffic,  lefs 
important  than  the  former  as  to  its  objeA,  was 
much  more  lucrative  in  its  efFedts.  It  com^monly 
brought  in  a  profit  of  ninety  per  cent,  upon  the 
value  of  four  millions  of  livres  *,  yearly  (ent  to 
the  Caraccas,  or  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

So  many  profperous  engagements  had  brought 
immenfe  fums  into  Martinico.  Eighteen  millions  of 
livres  -f-  were  conftantly  circulated  there  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  country 
in  the  world  where  the  fpecie  has  been  fo  confidor- 
able,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  indifiference  to  them 
whether  they  dealt  in  gold,  or  filver,  or  in  commo- 
dities.   , 

Her  extenfive  trade  annually  brought  into  her 
ports  two  hundred  (hips  from  France,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  fitted  out. by  the  mother  country  for  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  fixty  from  Canada,  ten  or  twelve 
from  the  iflands  of  Margaretta  and  Trinidad  ; 
befides  the  £ngli(h  and  Dutch  (hips  that  came  to 
carry  on  a  fmuggling  trade.  The  private  navigation 
from  the  ifland  to  the  northern  colonies,  to  the 
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■^xin^  SpaniQi  continent,  and  to  the  windward  iQands, 
einployed  a  hundred  and  thirty  veffels  froni  twenty 
to  feventy  tons  bunhen,  manned  with  fix  hundred 
European  tailors  of  all  nations,  and  fifteen  hundred 
flaves  long-inured  to  the  fea-lervice. 

At  firft,  the  fliips  that  frequented  Martinico 
ufed  to  land  in  thofe  parts  where  the  plantations 
lay.  This  praftice,  feemingly  the  moft:  natural, 
was  liable  to  great  inconveniences.  The  north 
and  north-eafterly  winds  which  blow  upon  part 
of  the  coafts,  keep  the  fea  in  a  conftant  and  vio- 
lent agitation.  Though  , there  are  many  good 
roads,  they  are  cither  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  each  other,  or  from  moft  of  the  habitations. 
The  floops  deftined  to  coaft  along  this  interval, 
were  frequently  forced  by  the  weather  to  anchor, 
or  to  take  in  but  half  their  lading.  Thefe  diffi- 
culties retarded  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the 
fhip  ;  and  the  confcquence  of  thefe  delays  was,  a 
great  lofs  of  men,  and  an  increafe  of  expencc  to 
the  bgyer  and  feller. 

Commerce,  which  muft  always  reckon  among 
its  greateft  advantages,  that  of  procuring  a  quick 
return,  could  not  but  be  impeded  by  another  in- 
convenience, which  was  the  neceflity  the  trader 
lay  under,  even  in  the  beft  laticudes,  of  dif- 
pofing  of  his  cargo  in  fmall  parcels.  If  fome  iq- 
diftrioos  man  undertook  to  fave  him  that  trouble, 
this  enhanced  the  price  of  the  goods  to  the  colo- 
nifts.  The  merchant's  profit  is  to  be  rated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  he  fells.  The  more  he 
fells,  the  more  is  he  able  to  abate  of  the  profit 
which  another  muft  make  who  fells  lefs. 

A  greater 
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A  greater  inconvenience  than  either  of  thefe  ^  ^  o  K 
was,  that  fome  places  were  overftocked  with  fome 
forts  of  European  goods,  while  others  were  in 
want  of  them.  The  owners  of  the  fhips  were 
equally  at  a  lofs  to  take  in  a  proper  lading.  Moft 
places  did  not  afford  all  forts  of  comaiodities,  nor 
tvtry  fpecies  of  the  fame  commodity.  This  defi- 
ciency obliged  them  to  touch  at  feveral  places,  or 
to  carry  away  too  great  or  too  fmall  a  quantity  q{ 
what  was  fit  for  the  port  where  they  were  to  un- 
load. 

The  fhips  thcmfelves  were  expofed  to  feveral 
diffituhies.  Many  of  them  wanted  careening,  and 
moft  required  at  leaft  fome  repair.  The  proper 
afllftance.  on  thefe  occafions  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  road$  that  were  but  little  frequented,  where 
workmen  did  not  chufc  to  fettle,  for  fear  of  nQC 
getting  fofficicnt  employment.  They  were  therefore 
obliged  to  go  and  refit  in  fome  particular  harbours, 
and  then  return  to  take  in  tjieir  lading  at  the  place 
where  they  had  made  their  fale.  Thefe  different 
expeditions  took  up  at  leaft  thrjee  or  four  months. 

These  and  many  more  inconveniences. made  it 
very  defireable  to  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
all  the  navigators,  to  efbiblifli  a  magazine,  where 
the  colonies  and  the  mother*country  might  fend 
their  refpcdjtive  matters  of  exchange.  Nature 
feemed  to  point  out  Fort  Royal  as  a  fit  place  for 
this  purpofe.  Its  harbour  was  one  of  the  bejl 
in  all  the  windward  iflands,  and  fo  celebrated  for 
its  iafety,  that,  when  it  ssras  open  to  the  Dutoh 
veffcls,  they    had   orders    from    the   republic  to 
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BOOK  Ihclter  there  in  June,  July  and'Auguft,  from  the 
hurricanes  which  are  fo  frequent  and  fo  violent 
in  thofe  latitudes.  The  lands  of  the  Lamentin  arc 
diftant  but  a  league,  and  are  the  mod  fertile  and 
Fichelt  of  all  the  colony.  The  numerous  rivers 
which  water  this  fruitful  country,  convey  loaded 
canoes  to  a  certain  diftance  from  the  place  where 
they  empty  into  the  fea.  The  protcdkion  of  the 
fortifications  fccured  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  (6 
many  advantages  ;•  which,  however,  were  balanced 
by  a  fwampy  and  unwholcfome  foil.  This  capital 
of  Mart  nico  was  alfo  the  afylum  of  the  men  of 
war-,  which  branch  of  the  navy  has  always  op- 
prefied  the  merchant-men.  On  this  account.  Fort 
Royal  was  an  improper  place  to  become  the 
center  of  trade,  which  was  therefore  turned  to  St. 
Peter's. 

This  little  town,  which,  notwithftanding  the 
fires  that  have  reduced  it  four  times  to  a(hcs,  ftiil 
contains  1748  houfes,  is  fituated  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  the  ifland,  in  a  bay  or  inlet  which  is  atmoft 
circular.  One  part  of  it  is  built  on  the  (Irand 
along  the  fea-fide;  which  is  called  the  anchorage  ; 
and  is  the  place  deftined  for  the  ihips  and  ware- 
houfes.  The  other  part  of  the  town  ftands  upon, 
a  low  hill :  it  is  called  the  Fort,  from  a  fmall  for* 
tification  that  was  built  there  in  1665,  to  check 
the  feditions  of  the  inhabitants  againft  the  tyranny 
of  monopoly  -,  but  it  now  ferves  to  protedt  the  road 
from  foreign  enemies.  Thefe  two  parts  of  the 
town  are  feparated  by  a  rivulet  or  fordable  river. 

The 
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« 

The  anchorage  is  at  the  back  of  a  pretty  high  ^  ^  ^  K 
and  perpendicular  hill.  Shut  up  as  it  were  by 
this  hilU  which  intercepts  the  eaiterly  winds,  the 
moft  condant  and  mod  falubrious  in  thefe  parts ; 
expoled  without  any  refrefhing  breezes  to  the 
fcorching  beams  of  the  fun,  refleded  from  the  hiU« 
from  the  Tea,  and  the  black  fand  on  the  beach  i 
this  place  is  extremely  hot,  and  alwa)s  unwhole* 
feme.  BeGdes,  there  is  no  harbour ;  and  the  fhips, 
which  cannot  winter  fafely  upon  this  coaft,  iare 
obliged  to  take  Shelter  at  Fort  Royal.  But  thefe 
difadvantages  are  compenfated  by  the  conveniency 
of  the  road  of  St.  Peter's!,  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  goods ;  and  by. its  fituation,  which  is  fuch, 
that  (hips  can  freely  gp  in  and  out  at  all  times,  and 
with  all  winds. 

This  village  was  the  firft  that  was  built,  peopled, 
and  cultivated  on  the  ifland.  It  is,  however,  not 
fo  much  on  account  of  its  antiquity  as  of  its  conve- 
nience, that  it  is  become  the  center  of  communi- 
cation between  the  colony  and  the  mother  country. 
At  firft,  St.  Peter's  was  the  ftorehoufe  for  the 
commodities  of  fome  diftrifts,  which  lay  along 
fuch  dreary  and  tempeftuous  coafta,  that  no  (hip 
could  ever  get  at  them ;  fo  that  the  inhabitants 
could  carry  on  no  trade  without  removing  elfe- 
where.  The  agents  for  thefe  colonifts  in  tho(e 
early  times,  were  only  the  mafters  of  fmall  veflel9» 
who  having  made  themfelves  known  by  continually 
(ailing  about  the  iQand,  were  enticed  by  the  prof* 
pedt  of  gain,  to  fix  upon  a  fettled  place  for  their 
refidence;    Honefly  was  the  only  fupport  of  thia 
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*^^^  Intercourfc:  moft  of  thefe  agents  crould  not  read. 
Nbne  of  them  kept  any  books  of  journals.  They 
had  a  trunk,  in  which  they  kept  a  feparate  bag 
for  each  perfon,  whofc  bufinefs  they  tranfafted. 
Into  this  bag  they  put  the  produce  of  the  fales,  and 
took  out  what  money  they  wanted  for  the  pur- 
chafes*  When  the  bag  was  empty,  the  commilfion 
wis  at  an  end.  This  confidence,  which  mull  ap- 
pear fabulous  in  our  days  of  degeneracy  and  dilho- 
nefty^  was  yet  common  at  the  beginning  of  this 
cfentury.  There  are  fome  perfons  ftill  living,  who 
have  carried  oti  this  trade,  where  the  employer  had 
no  other  fecurity  for  the  fidelity  of  his  agent,  but 
the  benefit  refulting  from  it. 

These  plain  men  were  fucceffively  replaced  by 
more  enlightened  perfons  from  Europe.  Some 
had  gone  over  to  the  colony,  when  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  handi  of  the  cxclufive  companies. 
Their  number  increafed  as  the  commodities  multi- 
plied 5  and  they  themfclves  contributed  greatly  to 
the  extending  of  the  plantations  by  the  loans  they 
advanced  to  the  planters ;  whofe  labours  had,  till 
then,  gone  on  but  flowly  for  want  of  fuch  help. 
This  condudl  made  them  the  neceflary  agents  for 
their  debtors  in  the  colony,  as  they  were  already 
for  their  employers  at  home.  Even  the  colonift, 
who  owed  thenfi  nothing,  was  in  fome  mcafure  de- 
pendent on  them,  as  he  might  poflibly  hereafter 
ftaftd  in  need  of  their  afliftance.  If  his  crop  (hould 
fiil,  or  be  retarded;  a  plantation  of  fugar-canes  be 
fet  on  fire,  or  a  mill  blown  down :  if  his  buildings 
ftiould  fall^  mortality  carry  off  his  cattk  or  his 
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flsvcs  %  or  that  every  thing  fliould  be  deftroycd  by  book 
drought 'or  heavy  rains  &  where  could  he  find  the 
meaiis  of  fupporting  himfclf  during  theie  calamities, 
or  of  repairing  t^eiofsiOQcafioncd  by  then)?  Thefc 
means  are  in  twenty  diflferenc  hands*  If  only  one 
refuies  his  aflift^nce^  cbe.idiftrefs  muft  neceflarily 
increase.  .  Thde  oonfiderations  induced  fuch  as 
hadiioc  ^  bom^i^i^d  p^pe^,  tp  truft  the  agents  of 
St.  Pcter^s  with  their  C0i9cern$,  in  order  to  fccure 
a  reibiirce  in'titncs  of  diftrefs. 

The  fbw  rich  inhabitants,  who^  fortunes 
feemed;  po  place  them  above  tbefe  wants,  were  in 
foo^e  de^ee  compelled  to  apply  to  this  factory. 
The  trading  captains,  finding  a  :pon  wMere  they 
might  ^ith  ddrantage  complete  their  .bMGnel^ 
without  Airring  out  of  their  warehoufes,  or  even  o( 
their  fliips,  forfook  Fort  Royal^  Trinity  F^r,  and 
all  the  otiier'  places  where  an  arbitrary  prijoe  was 
put  Upon  the  commodities,  and  where,  the  pay«- 
ments  wepe  flow  and  uncertain.  By  this  revolur 
tion,  the  colonifts,  being  confined  (o  their  works» 
whic'h  rec)uire  a  conftant  and  daily  attendance^ 
coeld  no  longer  go  out  to  difpofe  of  their  produce. 
They  were  chereibre  obliged  to  intruft  it  to  abl^ 
men;  who,  being  fettled  at  the  only  frequented 
fea-port,  .were  ready  to  fcize  the  moft  favourably 
opportunities  for  buying  and  feUing;.  an  inefti- 
mable  advantage  this^  hn  »  country  where  trade  is 
comkvuatly  iluduating.  Guadalupe  and  Granada  , 
followed  this  exaoopie,  induced  by  the  iame  mo^ 
tives. 
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B  o  o  K  The  war  of  1744  put  a  (lop  to  this  profperity  1 
\_  -^-Lf  not  that  the  fault  was  in  Marcinico  itfdf.  Its  navy, 
conftantly  exercifed,  and  accuftomed  to  frequent 
engagements,  which  the  carrying  on  of  a  contra- 
band crade  required,  was  prepared  for  a&ion.  In  lefs 
than  (ix  months,  forty  privateers,  fitted  out  at  St. 
Peter's,  fpread  themfelves  about  the  latitudes  of 
the  Carribee  iflands.  They  fignalifed  themfelves  in 
z  manner  worthy  of  the  ancient  freebooters.  They 
were  conftantly  returning  in  triumph,  and  laden 
with  an  immenfe  booty.  Yet,  in  the  midft  of  tbefe 
fuccefles,  an  entire  ftop  was  put  to  the  navigation  of 
the  colony,  both  to  the  Spanifh  coaft  and  to  Ca* 
'  nada,  and  they  were  conftantly  difturb^d  «ven  on 
their  own  coafts.  The  few  (hips  that  came  ftom 
France,  in  order  to  compenfate  the  hazards  they 
were  •  expofed  to  by  the  Jofs  of  their  commodities^ 
fold  them  at  i  very  advanced  price,  and  bought 
them  at  a  very  low  one.  By  this  means  tjie  pro- 
duce decreafed  in  value,  the  lands  were  but  ill 
cultivated,  the  works  negieded,  and  the  Oaves  pe- 
rifhing  for  want.  Every  thing  was  in  a  declining 
ftate,  and  tending  tq  decay.  The  peace  at  laft 
reftored  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  with  it  the 
hopes  of  recovering  the  ancient  profperity  of  the 
ifland.  The  event  did  not  anfwer  the  pains  that 
were  taken  to  attain  it. 

Deeav  of        Two  ycars  had  not  yet  elapfed  fince  the  ceflation 

imcTthe'*^^'  of  hoftilities,  when  the  colony  loft  the  contraband 

caufe  of  It.  trade  (he  carried  on  with  the  American  Spaniards. 

This  revolution  was  not  owing  to  the  vigilance  of 

the 
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the  guardacoftas.  As  it  is  more  the  incereft  of  ^2r2.^ 
the  traders  to  fet  them  at  defiance,  than  theirs  to 
defend  themfcives ;  the  former  are  apt  to  defpife 
men  who  are  ill  paid  to  prote&  fuch  rights,  or 
enforce  fuch  prohibitions  as  are  oftentimes  unjuft. 
The  fubftitution  of  regiller  fliips  to  the  fleets  was 
the  caufe  that  confined  the  attempts  of  the  fmu^lers^ 
within  very  narrow  limits.  In  the  new  fyftem^  the 
number  of  (hips  was  undetermined,  and  (he  time  of 
their  arrival  uncertain,  which  occafioned  a  varia- 
tion in  the  price  of  commodities  unknown  before^ 
From  that  time  the  fmuggler,  who  only  engaged 
in  this  trade  from  the  certainty  of  a  fixed  and  con* 
ftant  profit,  would  no  longer  purfue  it,  when  it  did 
not  fecure  him  an  equivalent  to  the  rifques  he  ran. 

But  this  lofs  was  not  fo  fenfibly  felt  by  the  colo- 
ny, as  the  hardfliips  brought  upon  them  by  the  nK>- 
ther  country.  An  unflcilful  adminiftration  clogged 
the  reciprocal  and  neceflfary  connexion  between  the 
iflands  and  North  America  with  fo  many  formalities, 
that  in  1755  Martinico  fent  but  four  veflcls  to 
Canada.  The  direction  of  the  colonies,  now  com* 
mitted  to  the  care  of  avaricious  and  ignorant  clerks, 
foon  loft  its  importance,  funk  into  coptempt,  and 
was  proftituted  to  venality. 

But  the  trade  of  France  was  not  yet  afieded  by 
the  decay  of  Martinico.  Thp  French  found  traders 
in  the  road  of  St.  Peter's,  who  purchaftd  their 
cargoes  at  a  good  price,  and  fent  their  (hips  home 
with  expedition  and  richly  laden ;  and  they  never 
inquired  from  what  particular  colony  the  confump- 
tions  and  produce  arofe.    Even  the  negixxs  who 

were 
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^  Xlfe.^  ^^^^  carried  there  we  fold  at  a  high  price ;  but 
few  retrained  there.  The  greateft  part  Werefenc 
to  the'  Granades,  to  Guadalapc,  and  even  to  the 
Neutral  iflands,  which,  T)Otwith(landing  the  un- 
limited freedom  they  enjoyed,  preferred  the  flaves 
brought  by  the  French, to  tbofe  the  Englifli  oflfered, 
though  apparently  on  better  terms.  They  were 
convinced,  from  long  experience,  that  the  chofen 
negroes,  who  coft  the  nK>ft,  enriched  their  lands, 
while  the  plantations  did  not  flourifti  in  the  hands 
of  the  negroes  bought  at  a  lower  ptke;  But  thefe 
profits  of  the  mother  country  were  foreign  and  ra- 
ther hurtful  to  Martinico. 

She  had  not  yet  repaired  her  loflcs  during  the 
peace,  nor  paid  off  the  debts  whfch  a  feries  of  ca- 
lamities had  obliged  her  to  contract ;  when  war, 
the  greateft  of  all  evik,  broke  out  afrefli.  A  fcries 
of  misfortunes  for  France,  after  repeated  defeats 
dnd  lofies,  made  Martinico  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh.  It  vras  reftored  in  July  1763,  fixtecn 
months  after  it  had  been  conquered  •,  but  deprived 
of  all  the  neceflary  means  of  prolpericy,  that  had 
made  it  of  fo  much  importance.  For  feme  years 
paft,  the  contraband  trade  carried  oh  to  the  Spa- 
nifti  coafts  was  almoft  entirely  loft.  The  ceffion  of 
Canada  had  precluded  all  hopes  of  opening  again 
a  communication,  which  had  only  been,  inter- 
Aipted  by  temporary  miftakes.  The  produftions 
of  the  Granades,  9t.  Vincent,  and  Dommica,  which 
were  now  become  BritHh  dominions, could  no  longer 
be  brought  into  their  harbours ;  and  a  new  regu- 
htion  of  die  mother  -country,  which  forbad  her 

5  having 
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having  any  intcrcourfc  with  Guadalupe,  left  her  no  ^  ^J^  ^ 
hopes  from  thar  quarter.  <»— .^^i^j 

The  colony  thus  deprived  of  cvtry  thing,  as  it  ^^jf  "^ 
were,  and  dtftitute,  neverthelcfs  contained,  at  the  Martinico. 
laft  furvey,  which  was  taken  on  the  fir  ft  of  January, 
1770,  in  the  compafs  of  twenty-eight  parifties, 
12,450  white  people  of  all  ages  and  of  both  fexes  ^ 
1814- free  blacks  or  mulattos-,  70,553  flaves;  and 
443  fugitive  negroes.  The  number  of  births  in 
1766,  was  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  thirty  among 
the  white  people,  and  of  one  in  twenty-five  among 
the  blacks.  From  this  obfervation,  if  it  were  con- 
ftant,  it  fhould  feem  that  the  climate  of  America 
is  much  more  favourable  to  the  prdpagation  of  the 
Africans  than  of  the  Europeans  -,  (ince  the  former 
multiply  ftill  more  in  the  labours  and  hafdfhips  of 
flavery,  than  the  latter  in  the  midft  of  plenty  and 
freedom.  The  confequence  muft  be,  that  in  pr6- 
cefs  of  time  the  increafe  of  blacks  in  America  will 
furpafs  that  of  the  white  men  i  and,  perhaps,  at 
laft  avenge  this  race  of  vidima  on  the  defcendents' 
of  the  oppreflbrs. 

The  cattje  of  the  colony  confifts  of  8283  horfes 
or  mules;  1 2,37-6  head  of  horned  cattle ^  975 
hogs  5  and  13,544  (hecp  or  goats.   '  ' 

Thbir  provifiOHS  arc,  17,930,596  trenches  of 
caflTava)  3^509,048  banana  trees;  and  406  (quares 
and  a  half  of  yams  and  potatoes. 

Their  plantations  contain  11,444  fquares  of 
land,  planted  with  fugar;  6,638,757  cofFce-trecs ; 
S7i)C>43  cocoa-trees ;  1,764,807  cotton  plants^ 
5^,966  trees  of  caflia,  and  fixty-one  of  arnocto. 

Her 
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^^ui^  Her  meadows  or  favannahs  take  up  10^072 
fquares  of  land  ^  there  are  11,966  in  wood;  and 
8448  uncultivated  or  forfaken. 

The  plantations'which  produce  coffee,  cotton, 
cocoa,  and  other  things  of  lefs  importance,  are 
1515  in  number.  There  are  but  286  for  fugar. 
They  employ  116  water-mills,  twelve  wind-mills, 
and  184  turned  by  oxen.  Before  the  hurricane  of 
the  13th  of  Auguft,  1766,  there  were  302  fmall 
habiutions,  and  fifteen  fugar-works  more. 

In  1769  France  imported  from  Martinico^  upon 
two  hundred  and  two  trading  veflfels,  177,116 
quintals  of  fine  fugar,  and  12,579  quintals  of  raw 
fugarj  68,5 1 8  quintals  of  coffee ;  1 1 ,73 1  quintals 
of  cocoa  i  6,048  quintals  of  cotton;  2,518  quintals 
of  cafiia  i  783  calks  of  rum ;  307  hogiheads  of 
molaiTes ;  150  pounds  of  indigo  ;  2147  pounds  of 
ipreferved  fruits ;  forty^feven  pounds  of  chocolate ; 
282  pounds  of  rafped  tobacco;  494  pounds  of 
rope-yam  ;  234  chefts  of  liqueurs ;  234  hogiheads 
of  molafles  ;  &c.  451  quintals  of  wood  for  dying ; 
and  12,108  hides  in  the  hair.  All  thefe  produftions 
together  have  been  bought  in  the  colony  itfelf,  for 
12,265,862  livres  fourteen  fols  *•  It  is  true,  that 
the  colony  has  received  from  the  mother  country  to 
the  amount  of  13,449)436  livres  f  of  merchandife ; 
but  part  of  this  has  been  fent  away  to  the  Spanifli 
coafts,  and  another  part  has  been  conveyed  to  the 
Engliih  fettlements. 

All  thofe  who  from  inftinffc  or  duty  are  Con- 
cerned for  the  intereft  of  their  country,  cannot 
fee,  without  regret,  that  fo  excellent  a  colony  as 

Martinico 

*  536,631!.  98.  lod.       t  588,4121.  16s.  6d. 
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Martinico  Ihould  furnifti  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  ^  ^  ^  k 
cbmrnodities,  part  of  which  even  is  brought  from 
other  places.     It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  the 
center  of  the  ifland,  full  of  horrid  Tocks,  is  unfit 
for  the  culture  of  fugar,  cofiee,  or  cotton ;  that 
too  much  moifture  would  be  hurtful  to  thefe  pro- 
dttdions  i    and  that»    (hould  they  fucceed,    tde 
charges  of  carriage  acrofs  mountains  and  preci- 
pices would  abforb  the  profits  of  the  crops.     But  in 
this  large  fpace  meadows  would  turn  to  very  good 
account.    The  foil  is  excellent  for  pafture,  and 
only  wants  the  attention  of  government  to  furnifh 
the  inhabitants  with  the  neceiTary  increafe  of  cattle 
both  for  labour  and  food.    There  arc  other  fpots 
on  the  ifland  where  the  foil  is  ungrateful.    Some 
are  alternately  fpoilt  by  drought  and  rain,  fome 
are  marfhy,  and  almofl:  always  overflowed  by  the 
fea.    There  are  others  where  nothing  will  grow, 
except  thofe  aquatic  plants  known  by  the  general 
name  of  mangroves,  but  of  various  fpecies,  and 
very  u  nlike  each  other.  In  other  parts,  the  ground  is 
fo  ilony,  that  it  cannot  be  improved  by  labour,  or 
U}  much  exhaufted,  that  it  is  not  woi;th  manuring. 

To  thefe  inconveniences,  which  arife  from  the 
nature  of  things,  mud  be  added  a  terrible  plague  it 
has  experienced  from  the  ants  ;  a  fpecies  of  infe£ts 
formerly  unknown  in  America.  Some  time  ago 
they  ravaged  Barbadoes  in  fo  terrible  a  manner, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  deliberation,  whether  that 
ifland,  formerly  fo  flourifliing,  fliould  not  be  eva- 
cuated. This  calamity  had  greatly  diminiflied  there, 
•  when  in  1763  it  began  to  be  felt  at  Martinico. 
The  mifchicf  thefe  infedls  have  done  to  feveral 

parts 
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Book  parts  'of  the  colony  cannot  be  defcribcd.  All  die 
v_.^-^  ufcful  vegetables  have  been  deftroyed ;  the  qua- 
drupeds have  been  unable  to  fubfifl:  there  ^  the 
largeft  trees  have  been  infeded  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  even  the  lead  delicate  birds  would  not  fix  upon^ 
them.  It  was  not  without  the  greateft  precautions 
that  the  children  were  preferved  from  being  <]€- 
vourcd,  that  the  women  could  be  fupported  till 
they  lay  in,  or  that  the  men  could  fubfift.  It  was 
apprehended  that  this  numberlefs  and  devouring 
race  would  fpread  all  over  NUrtinico.  Happily  this 
formidable  ravage  has  been  (lopped  in  its  beginning, 
and  fecms  very  fenfibly  to  be  totally  going  off;  but 
the  lands  infe&ed  with  this  poifon,  yield  onJy  to 
the  cultivation  of  coffee,  and  will  not  produce 
fugar. 

Previous  to  this  evil,  thofe  obfervers  who  were 
beft  acquainted  with  the  colony,  were  generally 
of  opinion,  that  its  plantations  were  fufceptible  of 
.improvement,  and  might  be  increafed  about  one 
fourth  part.     Its  prcfent  fituation  is  far  from  en- 
couraging fuch  flattering  hopes. 
Whether         The'  proprietors  of  the  lands  on  the  ifland  may 
Maftiiico^  be  divided  into  four  claflcs.    The  firft  are  poffeflcd 
canbcim-  ^f  ^   hundred  large  fugar  plantations,  in  which 

proved '  o  o        m. 

twelve  thoufand  negroes  arc  employed.  The  fe- 
cond  have  one  hundred  and  fifty,  worked  by  nine 
thouland  blacks.  The. third  clafs  poffefe  thirty, 
with  two  thoufand  blacks.  The  fourth,  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  cafllava, 
may  employ  twelve  thoufand  negroes.  The  re- 
maining Oaves  of  both  fexes  are  engagcd'in  domeftic 
iervices,  in  iiibing,  or  in  navigation. 

The 
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The  firft  clafs  confifts  entirely  of  rich  people,  ^yth^ 
Their  culture  is  carried  to  the  higheft  degree  of 
■.•J)erfeAion,  and  they  are  able  to  preferve  it  in  the 
flourilhing  ftate  to  which  ^they  have  brought  it. 
Even  the  cxpences  they  muft  be  at  for  replacing 
deficiencies,  are  not  fo*  great  as  thofe  of  the  lefs 
wealthy  planter,  as  the  flaves  born  upon  thefe 
plantations  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  deftroyed 
by  time  and  labour. 

The  fecond  clafs,  which  is  that  of  planters  in 
eafy  circumftances,  have  but  half  the  hands  that 
would  be  neceflary  to  acquire  a  fortune  equal  to 
that  of  the  opulent  proprietors.      If  they  were 
even  able  to  buy  the  number  of  flaves  they  want, 
they  would  be  deterred  from  it  by  fatal  experi* 
cnce.     Nothing  can  be  more  imprudent  than  tHe 
cuftom  of  putting  a  great  number  of  frefli  negroes 
upon  a  plantation.     The  ficknefs  thofe  miferable 
wretches  are  liable  to,  from  a  change  of  climate 
and  diet ;  the  trouble  of  inuring  them  to  a  kind 
of  labour  to  which  they  are  not  accu domed,  and 
which  they  diflike,  cannot  but  difguft  a  planter, 
from  the  conftant  and  laborious  attention  he  muft 
pay  to  this  training  up  of  men  for, the  cultivation 
of  land.     The  moft  aftive  proprietor  is  he  who  is 
able  to  increafe  his  works  by  one  fixth  of  the  num- 
ber of  flaves  every  year.     Thus  the  fecond  claft 
might  acquire  fifteen  hundred  flaves  yearly,  if  the 
•  net  produce  of  their  lands  would  admit  of  it.     But 
they  muft  not  expe6l  to  meet  with  credit.     The 
merchants  in  France  do  not  feem  difpofed  to  truft 

them ; 
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HOOK  them ;  and  thofe  who  circulated  their  ftock  in  the 
colony,  no  fooner  found  that  they  could  not  make 
ufe  of  itivithout  running  confiderable  rifques,  but 
they  removed  it  to  Europe,  or  to  St.  Domingo. 

The  third  clafs,  which  are  but  little  removed  from 
indigence,  cannot  change  their  iituation  by  any 
means  which  the  natural  courfe  of  trade  can  fupply« 
It  19  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  them  to  be  able  to 
fubfift.  The  indulgence  of  government  can  alone 
put  them  into  fuch  a  flourifhing  condition  as  to 
render  them  ufeful  to  the  ftate,  by  lending  them, 
without  intereft,  the  funis  they  may  want,  to 
raife  their  plantations.  This  clafs  might  employ 
a  greater  number  of  frefh  negroes  than  we  have 
allotted  to  the  Iccond  without  the  fame  inconveni*- 
ences ;  becaufe  each  planter  having  fewer  flaves  to 
look  after,  will  be  able  to  pay  a  greater  attention 
to  thofe  he  may  purchafe. 

The  fourth  clafs,  who  are  employed  in  cultiva- 
tions of  lefs  importance  than  that  of  fugar,  do  not 
ftand  in  need  of  fuch  powerful  helps,  to  recover 
that  eafe  and  plenty  from  which  they  are  fallen,  by 
war,  hurricanes,  and  other  misfortunes.  Could 
chefe  two  laft  claiTes  but  make  ail-  acquifition  of 
fifteen  hundred  Oaves  every  year,  it  would  be 
fui&cient  to  raife  them  to  that  degree  of  profperity 
to  which  their  induftry  naturally  intitles  them. 

Thus  Martinico  might  hope  to  revive  her  de- 
clining plantations,  and  to  recover  the  firft  fplen- 
dour  to  which  her  diligence  had  raifed  her,  if  (he 
could  get  a  yearly  acceffion  of  three -thoufand 
negroes.  But  it  is  well  known  that  (lie  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  pay  for  thefe  recruits.  She  owes  the 
5  mother 
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mother  country^  for  balance  of  trade^  about  a  ®  ^  JJ  ^ 
million  *.  A  fcrics  of  misfortunes  has  obliged  her 
to  borrow  four  millions  f  of  the  merchants  fettled 
in  the  town  of  St.  Peter.  The  engagements  (he 
has  entered  into  on  account  of  divided  inheritances, 
and  thofe  (he  has  contra£ted  for  the  purchafe  of  a 
number  of  plantations,  have  made  her  in(blvent. 
This  dc4'perate  (late  will  neither  allow  her  the 
means  of  foon  recovering  her  former  fituation,  nor 
the  ambition  of  purfuing  that  road  to  fortune 
which  once  lay  open  to  her.  ,  *        . 

Add  to  this,  that  (he  (lands  expofed  to  invafion.  Whether 
But  though  there  are  a  number  of  places  where  ^'f**"**^** 

o  r  '         ^   can  be  con- 

the  encniy  may  land,  yet  they. will  never  make  quercd. 
the  attempt.  It  would  indeed  be  fruitlefs,  becaufe 
of  the  impoiTibility  of  bringing  up  the  artillery 
and  ammunition,  acrofs  fuch  a  rugged  country  zq 
Fort  Royal,  which  defends  the  whole  colony.  Ic 
is  in  this  latitude  only  that  the  enemy  would  fail  ii^ 
order  to  make  fuch  an  attennpt. 

In  the  front  of  this  ftrong  and  principal  place  of 
defence  is  a  famous  harbour,  fituated  on  the  (ide  of 
^  broad  bay,  that  cannot  be  enterc.d  without  many 
tackings,  which  muft  decide  the  face  of  any  (hip 
that  is  forced  to  avoid  an  engagement.  If  i\^c  hap- 
pens to  be  unrigged,  or  is  a  bad  failor,  or  meets  with 
fome  accident  from  the  variations  of  the  f(jualls  of 
wind,  the  currents,  or  whirlpools,  (he  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  an  a(railant  that  is  a  better  failor.  Thp 
g^rifoa  9f  the  fortreis  itfelf  may  become  a  ufelefs 

•    an^l 
•  43»7Sol«  t  I7S>^=>^1* 
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^  xrn  ^  ^"^  inglorious  fpcdlator  of  the  defeat  of  a  whole 
fquadron,  as  it  has  been  often  of  the  taking  of 
merchant  (hips. 

The  infide  of  the  harbour  is  much  injured  on 
account  of  the  hulks  of  fevera!  (hips  that  have 
been  funk  there,  to  keep  out  the  Englirti  in  the  laft 
war.  Thcfc  veflels  have  been  taken  dp  again ;  but 
it  will  ftill  require  a  confiderable  expence  to  re- 
move the  heaps  of  fand  which  had  gathered  about 
the m,  and  to  put  the  harbour  in  the  fame  ftatc 
it  was  before.  This  work  will  not  admit  of  any 
delay ;  for  the  port,  though  not  very  fpacious,  is 
the  only  one  where  (hips  of  all  rates  can  winter ; 
the  only  one  where  they  can  be  fupplied  with 
mafts,  fails,  cables,  and  excellent  water,  which  is 
brought  there  from  the  di (lance  of  a  league  by  a 
very  well-contrived  canal,  and  which  may  be  eafily 
procured. 

Ai^  enemy  will  always  land  near  to  this  harbour, 
and  there  is  no  po(ribirity  of  prerenting  tberrt, 
whatever  precautions  are  taken.  The  war  could 
only  be  carried  on  againft  them  in  the  (leld ;  ic 
could  not  be  continued  for  any  t^me,  and  the 
people  would  foon  be  reduced  to  (hut  themfelves 
vp  in  their  forti(ications. 

They  foritierly  had  no  other  fortification  than 
Fort  Royal,  where  immenfe  fuois  had  been  buried 
tlirough  want  of  fkitl  under  a  ridge  of  mountains. 
All  the  knowledge  of  the  abkft  engineers  has 
never  beeo  fufEcient  to  give  any  degree  of  ftrength 
ex  folidity  to  works  ere£ted  by  chance,  by  the  moft 
tinfkiMful  bands^  and  without  any  fort  of  plan. 

Thcf 
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They  have  been  obliged  to  content  thcmfclves  *  ^^^^  K 
With  adding  a  tovered  way,  a  rampart  arid  Hanks, 
to  fuch  parts  of  the  place  as  wodld  admit  of 
them.  But  the  ¥^ork  of  the  moft  cdnfequence 
has  been  to  cut  into  the  rock,  which  eafily  gives 
way-,  and. to  dig  fubterraheous  rooms,  which  ar6 
airy,  wholelbme,  and  fit  to  feciire  wslrlike  ftorcs 
and  provifionsi  as  alfo  to  flieher  the  fick,  and  to 
defend  the  foldiers^  and  fuch  of  the  inhabitants 
Ivhofe  attachment  to  their  country  ^ould  infpire 
them  with  courage  to  defend  the  colony.  It  ha^ 
been  thought^  that  men  who  were  fore  of  finding 
a  lafe  retreat  in  thefe  cslverns,  afrer  having  expofed 
their  lives  on  the  ramparts,  would  ibon  forget 
their  fatigues,  and  face  the  enemy  with  freflhi 
▼igour.  This  idea  was  fortunate  and  fenfible;  and 
muft  have  been  fuggefted,  if  not  by  a  patriotic 
gOvernment5  at  leaft  by  fomc  (enQble  and  humane 
minifter; 

But  the  bravery  this  muft  infpire  could  hot  be 
fufficient  to  preferve  a  place  which  is  commanded 
on  all  fides.  It  was  therefore  thought  advifeable 
to  fix  upon  fbme  more  advantageous  fitualtion  ;  and 
the  poirit  called  Morne  Garnier  was  chofen  for 
this  purpofe^  which  is  higher  by  thirty-five  or 
forty  feet  than  the  higheft  tops  of  Patate,  Tor*^ 
tenfon^  and  Cartouche,  A\  which  overlook  Fort 
Royal. 

Upoik  this  emtheifce  a  eitadel  h^s  been  raifed, 
tDDiffifting  of  four  baftions.  The  baftions  in  fronts 
the  covered  way,  the  refervoirs  for  water,  the 
powder  magazines }  all  thefe  meains  of  defence  are 

N  2  ready^ 
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BOOK,  ready,  and  the  reft  wi!i  foon  be  finiftied.  The 
^"^'  cazernes,  and  other  ncceffary  buildings,  will 
foon  complete  the  work.  If  even  the  redoubts 
and  the  batteries,  intended  to  fotce  thcf  enemy 
to  make  their  defcent  at  a  greater  diftance  than 
Cafco  bay,  where  they  landed  at  the  laft  inva- 
£on,  (hould  not  be  attended  with  the  effe6t  that 
is  fcxpeded  from  them  ^  yet  ftill  the  coiony  would 
be  ablfe  to  rcfift  about  three  months.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred men  will  defend  the  Morne  Gamier  for  thirty 
or  fik  and  thirty  days  againft  an  army  of  fifteen 
thoufands  and  twelve  hundred  men  will  fiiftain 
themfeives  for  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  days  in 
Fort  Koyal^  which  cannot  be  attacked  till  Gamier 
has  been  taken.  This  is  all  that  can  be  expeded 
from  an  expence  of  feven  or  eight  millions  of 
livres  *. 

Thqse^  wh6  are  of  opinion  that  the  navy  alone 
ought  to  proteft  the  colonies,  think  that  fo  con- 
fiderable  an  expence  has  been  mifapplied.  As  it 
Was  not  poflible,  in  their  opinion,  to  ereft  forti- 
cations  and  to  build  (hips  at  the  fame  time ;  the 
jyreferencie  ought  to  have  been  giv^n  to  the  latter, 
as  being  indifpenfafaly  netefiary.  Efpecially  if  the 
impetuofity  in  the  charaAer  of  the  French  difpofes 
them  to  attack  rather  than  to  defend,  they  ought 
fooner  to  deftroy  than  ere£fc  fortrefies ;  or  none 
but  (hips  (hould  be  built,  thofe  moveable  ramparts 
which  carry  war  with  them,  inftead  of  waiting  for 
it.  Any  power  that  aims  at  trade,  and  the  e{ia- 
blilhmenc  of  colonies,  muft  have  (hips,  which  bring 

'  '      in 

*  About  328,000!.  on  an  avera^. 
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in  men  and  weaJch,  and  increafe  population  ^'^^^xm^ 

circulation  ;  whereas  baftioos  and  foldiers  are  only  i_  -^-*jp 

fie  to  confume  men  and  proviGons.    AJl  that  the 

court  of  Verfailles  can  cxpefb  from  the  expence  flie 

has  incurred   at  M^rtinico,  is,   that  if  the  iQand 

fi)ouId  be  attacked  by  the  only  enemy  (be  has  tp 

fear,   there  will  be  time  enough  to  relieve  her. 

The  Englifli  proceed  flowly  in  a  fiege ;  they  always 

go  on  by  rule,  and   nothing  diverts  them  from 

completing  any  works  that  concern  the  fafety  of 

the  aflailants  i   for  they  efteem  the  life  of  a  foldier 

of  oipre  confcquence  than  the  lofs  of  time.    This 

maxim,  fo  fenfible  in  itfelf,  is,  perhaps,  mifapplied 

in  the  deftru£bive  cliniat^  of  America ;  but  it  is 

the  maxim  of  a  people,  whQfe  fpldiers  arc  engaged 

in  the  fervice  pf  the  ftate,  not  noercenarics  paid  by 

the  prince.    But  whatever  be  (l^e  future  f4te  of 

Martinico,  it  is  now  t\vftp  tp  inijMJr^  iqtp  tl>P  prer 

fent  ftate  of  Guadalupe. 

This  ifland,  which  is  pf  ap  irregular  fprai,  may  calamities 
be  about  eighty  leagues  in  circumference.     It  is  *JPj,'"*jJ^' 
divided  in  tvvp  parts  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  French 
which  is  not  above  two  leagues  long,  anjl  from  {^^M^m 
fifteen  to  forty  fathom  broad.     Thh  canal,  known^  Guada- 
by  the  nan^e  of  the  fait  riv^r,  is  ppvig^le,  but   "^' 
will  only  carry  vefiels  of  fifty  rpns  burthen. 

That  part  of  the  ifland  whicK  gives  It^  iiame  to 
the  wholf:  colony,  is,  towarjds  the  <:enttr,  fi)ll  of 
craggy  rocks,  and  ip  cold  that  nothing  will  grow 
there  bgt  fern,  and  fome  ulelefs  (hrut)s.  covered 
with  mds.  On  the  top  of  thefe  rocks,  a  moun- 
tain called  la  Smpbriere^  pr  the  Brimllone  moun* 

N  3  tain, 
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^  xm  ^  ^^^"*  "^^^  ^^  ^'^  immcnfc  height  into  the  middle 
region,  of  the  air.  It  exhales,  through  various 
ppjenings,  a  thick  black  fmoke,  intermixed  with 
fparks  that  are  vifible  by  night.  From  all  thefc 
hills  flow  numberlefs  fprings,  which  fertilize  the 
plains  below,  and  moderate  the  burning  heat  of 
the  climate  by  a  refreihing  ftream,  fo  celebrated, 
that  the  galleons  which  formerly  ufed  to  touch  at 
the  windward  iflands,  had  orders  to  renew  their 
provifion  with  this  pure  and  falubrious  water. 
Such  is  that  part  of  the  iQand  properly  called 
Guadalupe.  That  which  is  commonly  called 
prand  Terre,  has  not  been  fo  much  favoured  by 
nature.  It  is,  indeed,  lefs  rugged ;  but  it  wants 
fprings  and  rivers.  The  foil  is  not  fo  fertile,  or 
the  climate  fo  whokfome  or  fo  pleafant. 

No  European  nation  had  yet  taken  pofleflion  of 
this  iflandy  when  five  hundred  and  fifty  French- 
men, led  pn  by  two  gentlemen  named  Loline  and 
Dupleffis,  arrived  there, from  Dieppe  on  the  28ch 
of  June,  1635.  They  had  been  very  imprudent 
in  their  preparations.  Their  provisions  were  (o  ill 
chofen,  that  they  were  fpoilt  in  the  paflage ;  and 
they  had  (hipped  fo  few,  that  they  were  exhaufted 
in  two  fnpnths.  They  f^ere  fupplied  with  none 
from  the  mother-country.  St.  Chriftopher*s,  whe* 
ther  from  fcarcity  or  defign,  refu&d  to  fpare  them 
any-,  and  the  firft  attempts  in  hufbandry  they 
made  in  the  country,  could  not  as  yet  afford  any 
thing.  Np  relburce  was  left  for  the  colony  but 
from  the  favages  i  but  the  fuperfluities  of  a  people^ 
who  cultivate  but  little,  and  therefore  had  never 

laid 
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laid  up  any  ftorcs,  could  not  be  very  confiderable.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
The  new  comers,  not  content  ^ith  what  the  fa- 
vages  might  freely  and  voluntarily  bring,  came 
to  a  refolution  to  plunder  them  ;  and  hoftilities 
commenced  on  the  i6th  of  January,  1636. 

The  Caribsy  not  thinking  themfelves  in  a  con- 
dition openly  to  refifl:  an  enemy  who  had  fo  much 
the  advantage  from  the  fupcriority  of  their  arms, 
deftroyed  their  own  provifions  and  plantations, 
and  retired  to  Grand  Terre,  or  to  the  neighbour- 
ing iflands.  From  thence  the  mod  defperate  came 
over  to  the  ifland  from  which  they  had  been 
driven,  and  concealed  themfelves  in  the  thickeft 
parts  of  the  forefts.  In  the  day-time  they  (hot 
with  their  poilbned  arrows,  or  knocked  down  with 
their  clubs,  all  the  French  who  were  fcattered 
about  for  hunting  or  fifhing.  In  the  night,  they 
burned  the  houfes  and  deftroyed  the  plantation3 
of  their  unjuft  fpoilers. 

A  dreadful  famine  was  the  confequence  of  this 
kind  of  war.  The  colonifts  were  reduced  to  graze 
in  the  fields,  to  eat  their  own  excrements,  and  to 
dig  up  dead  bodies  for  their  fubfiftence.  Many 
who  had  been  flaves  at  Algiers,  held  in  abhors 
rence  the  hands  that  had  broken  their  fetters ; 
and  all  of  them  curfed  their  exiftence.  It  was  in 
this  manner  that  they  atoned  for  the  crime  of  their 
tnvaiion,  till  the  government  of  Aubert  brought 
about  a  peace  with  the  favages  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1640.  When  we  confidcr  the  injuftice  of 
the  hoftilities  which  the  Europeans  have  com- 
mitted al|  over  America,  we  are  almoft  tempted 
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B  P  P  K  to  rejoice  at  their  misfortunes,  and  at  all  the  judg- 
ments that  purfue  thoFc  inhuman  oppreflbrs.  Wc 
are  ready,  from  motives  of  humanity,  to  renounce 
the  ties  that  bind  us  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  own 
hcmifphere,  change  our  cortneftions,  and  con- 
tra*^ beyond  the  feas  with  the  favage  Indians  an 
alliance  which  unites  all  mankind,  that  of  misfor* 
tune  and  compaffion. 

.  The  remembrance,  however,  bf'hardfliips  en- 
dured  in  an  invaded  ifland,  proved  a  powerful  in- 
.citement  to  the  cultivation  of  all  articles  of  imme- 
diate neceffity  ;  which  afterwards  induced  an  atten- 
tion to  thofe  of  luxury  confumed  in  the  mother- 
country.     The  few  inhabitants  who  had  efcaped 
the  calamities  they   had  drawn  upon  themfelves, 
were  foon  joined  by  fome  difcontented  colonifts 
from  St,  Chriftopher's,  by  Europeans  fond  of  no* 
Velty,  by  failors  tired  of  navigation,  and  by  fomc 
fea-captairts,  who  prudently  choTe  to  commit  to  the 
car^  of  a  grateful  foil  the  treafurei  they  had  faved 
from  the  dangers  of  the  fea.    But  ftill  the  profpe- 
rity  of  Guadalupe  was  flopped,  or  impeded  by  ob- 
ilacles  aiifing  from  its  fituation. 
The  coio-       This  facility  with  which  the  pirates  From  the 
d?iup?^*"  neighbouring  iflinds  could  carry  off  their  cattle, 
makes  no    ^^eV  flavcs,  their  very  crops,  Frequently  brought 
giefs.  ^'^**'  them  into  a  very  defperate  Ctuation.     Inteftine 
broils,  ariGng  from  jcalouGes  of  authority,  often 
difturbcd  the  quiet  of  the  planters.     The  adven-r 
turers  who  went  over  to  the  windward  iflands,  dif* 
daining  a  land  that  was  Bcter  for  agriculture  than 
^r  Mval  expeditions,  were  eafily  drawn  to  Mar- 

tinico. 
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tinico,  by  the  convenient  roads  it  abounds  with.  Book 
The  proteftion  of  thofe  intrepid  pirates,  brought 
to  that  idand  all  the  traders  who  flattered  them- 
felvcs  that  they  might  buy  up  the  fpoils  of  the 
enemy  at  i  low  price,  and  all  the  planters  who 
thought  they  might  fafcly  give  themfclves  up  to 
peaceful  labours.  This  quick  population  could  not 
fail  of  introducing  the  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment of  the  Caribbee  iflands  into  Martinico.  From 
that  time,  the  French  miniftry  attended  more  fe- 
rioufly  to  this  than  to  the  other  colonies,  which 
were  not  fo  immediately  under  their  diredion  ;  and, 
hearing  chiefly  of*  this  ifland,  they  turned  all  their 
encouragements  that  way. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  this  preference,  that 
m  1700  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Guadalupe  a- 
mounted  only  to  3,^25  white  people  -,  ^tg  favages, 
free  negroes,  mulattoes ;  and  6,725  flaves,  many  of 
whom  were  Caribs.  Her  cultures  were  reduced  to 
60  fmall  plantations  of  fugar,  66  of  indigo^  a 
little  cocoa,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  cotton. 
The  cattle  anfK>unted  to  1,620  horfes  and  mules, 
and  3,699  head  of  horned  cattle.  This  was  the 
fruit  of  fixty  years  labour.  But  her  future  pro- 
grefs  was  as  rapid  as  her  firfl:  attempts  had  been 
flow. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1 755,  the  colony  was 
peopled  with  9,643  whites,  41,140  flaves  of  all 
ages  and  of  both  fexcs.  Her  falcable  commodities 
were  the  produce  of  334  fugar  plantations;  15 
plots  of  indigo  5  46,840  ftcms  of  cocoa ;  1 1,70a 

of 
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^  X  n  ^  of  tobacbo;  2,257,725  of  coffee  5  12,748,447  of 
cotton.  For  her  provifion  fhe  had  29  fquares  of 
rice  or  maize,  and  1,219  of  potatoes  or  yan^s; 
2,028,520  banana  trees  y  and  32,577,950  trenches 
of  caflava.  Thefe  details  are  the  moft  elTential 
parts  of  the  hiftory  of  America,  fo  far  as  it  con- 
cerns Europe.  Cato  the  Cenfor  would  have  re» 
corded  them  ^  and  Charlemagne  would  have  read 
them.  Who  then  can  be  alhamed  to  attend  to 
them  ?  Let  us  therefore  purfue  thefe  ufcful  difquifi- 
tions;  The  cattle  of  Guadalupe  confided  of  4,946 
horfesi  2,924  mules  ^  i25an[es;  13,716  head  of 
horned  catde  i  11,162  fheep  or  goats  i  and  2,444 

hogs.  Such  was  the  (Ute  of  Guadalupe  when  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Englifh  in  the  month  of 
April  1759. 

Francb  lamented  this  lofs  ;  but  the  colony  had 
reafon  to  comfort  themfclves  for  this  difgrace.  Dur- 
ing a  ficge  of  three  months,  they  had  feen  their 
plantations  deftroyed,  the  buildings  that  ferVed  to 
carry  on  their  works  burnt  down,  and  fome  of 
their  Oaves  carried  oflf.  Had  the  enemy  been  forced 
to  retreat  after  all  thefe  devaftations,  the  ifland 
was  ruined.  Deprived  of  all  afliftance  from  the 
mother-country,  which  was  not  able  to  fend  her  any 
fuccours,  and  expefting  nothing  from  the  D^itch, 
who  on  account  of  their  neutrality  came  into  her 
roads,  becaufe  (he  had  nothing  to  offer  them  in  ex- 
change, (he  could  nev^r  have  fubfifted  till  th? 
cnfuing  harvcft. 
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The  conquerors  delivered  them  from  thefe  ap-  ®  J^-JJ  ^ 
prehenfions.    The  En'glifh,  indeed,  are  no  mer-  <^.^vl,j 
fhaats  in  their  colonies.    The  proprietors  of  lands,  J^*  ^"8- 
who  moftly  refide  in  Europe,  fend  their  reprefenta*  auer  Gua* 
tivcs  whatever  they  want,  and  draw  the  whole  pro-  t^j'raife 
duce  of  the  eftatc  by  the  return  of  their  fhip.    An  the  itiaod 
agent  fettled  in  fome  fea-port  of  GreatpBritain,  is  ptzttfk 
intruded  with  the  furniihing  the  plantation,  and  ^^fj^^/ 
receiving  the  produce.     This  was  imprafticable  at 
Guadalupe^  and   the  conquerors  in  this  refpeft 
were  obliged  to  adopt  the  cuilom  of  the  conquered. 
The  English,    informed    of   the    advantage  the 
French   made  of  their  trade  with  the  colonies, 
haftened,  in  imitation  of  them,  to  fend  their  (hips 
to  the  conquered  ifland  i  and  fo  multiplied  their 
expeditions,   that  they  overftocked  the  market, 
and  fank  the  price  of  all  European  commodities; 
The  colonift  bought  them  at  a  very  low  price,  and, 
in  confequence  of  this  plenty,  obifained  long  de- 
lays for  the  payment. 

To  this  credit,  which  was  neceflary,  was  foon 
added  another  ariiing  from  fpeculation,  which 
enabled  the  colony  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  A 
great  number  of  negroes  were  carried  thither,  to 
haften  the  growth  and  enhance  the  value  of  the 
plantations.  It  has  been  faid  in  various  memorials, 
all  copied  from  each  other,  that  the  Englifli  had 
ftocked  Guadalupe  with  30,000,  during  the  four 
years  and  three  months  that  they  remained  ma(ter$ 
of  the  ifland.  The  regifters  of  the  cuftom  houfes, 
whicli  may  be  depended  on,  as  there  could  be  no 

induc^- 
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BOOK  inducement  for  an  inipoGtion,  WUft  that  the  num- 
ber was  no  more  than  18,7^1.  This  was  fufficieot 
to  give  the  nation  well-grounded  hopes  pf  reaping 
great  advantages  from  their  new  conqueft.  But 
their  ambition  was  fruftrated,  and  the  colony,  with 
its  dependencies,  was  reftored  to  its  former  po&C- 
fors  in  July  1763. 

By  the  dependencies  of  Guadalupe,  mud  be 
underftood  feveral  fmall  iflands ;  which,  being  in* 
eluded  in  the  diftrid  of  her  jurifdi&ion,  fell  with 
her  into  the  hands  of  the  £ngli(h.  Such  is  the 
Defeada,  which  feems  to  have  been  detached  from 
Guadalupe  by  the  fca,  and  is  oi)ly  feparated  by  a 
fmall  channel.  It  is  a  kind  of  rock,  wherp  nothing 
will  grow  but  cotton.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  cimt 
it  was  firft  inhabited,  but  this  little  fpttlement  is 
certainly  not  of  long  (landing. 

The  Saints,three  leagues diftant from  Guadalupe, 
are  two  very  fmall  iflands,  which,  with  another 
yet  fmaller,  make  a  triangle,  and  have  a  tolerable 
harbour.  Thirty  Frenchmen  were  feot  thither  in 
1648,  but  were  foon  driven  away  by  an  exccQive 
drought,  which  dried  pp  their  oply  fpring,  before 
they  had  time  to  make  any  refervoir^.  A  fecpnd 
attempt  was  made  in  16^2,  and  lading  plantations 
were  made,  which  now  yield  fifty  thoufand  weight 
of  coflfee  and  ninety  thoufand  of  cotton. 

This  is  inconfiderable,  but  it  is  more  than  the 
produce  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  wfts  peopled 
with  fifty  Frenchmen  in  1648.  They  were  all 
maflfacred  in  1656  by  a  troop  of  Caribs  from  St. 
Vincent  and  Dominica,  and  not  replaced  till  a  con* 

fiderable 
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Gderabk  time  after.  In  1752  the  colonifts  were  no  book 
more  than  170  in  number,  and  their  whole  fortune 
confifted  in  54  flaves,  and  64,000  cocoa  trees.  Since 
the  laft  peace,  the  population  of  the  white  people 
has  amounted  to  400,  and  that  of  the  blacks  to 
500.  The  plantations  have  increafed  in  the  fame 
proportions.  The  foil  of  this  fmall  ifland  is  very 
hilly,  and  extremely  barren  ;  but  it  has  the  conve- 
nience of  a  good  harbour.  The  wretchcdnefs  of 
the  inhabitants  is  fo  well  known,  that  the  Enalifli 
privacecre,  which  frequently  put  in  there  during  the 
late  wars,  have  always  paid  puntanally  for  what 
few  refrelhments  they  could  fpare  them,  though 
the  miferable  inhabitants  were  too  weak  to  com- 
pel  them.  There  is  then  fomc  humanity  left  even 
in  the  breait  of  enemies  and  pirates ;  man  is  not 
naturally  cruel  •,  and  only  becomes  fo  from  fear  or 
intereft.  The  armed  pirate,  who  plunders  a  veffcl 
richly  ladeti,  is  not  deltitute  of  equity,  nor  even 
of  connpaffion  for  a  fct  of  poor  defencelefs  iflanders. 

Mar  10 AL ANTE  was  wrefted  from  her  natural  in- 
habitants, in  1648.  The  French,  who  had  forcibly 
taken  poflcflion  of  it,  were  long  annoyed  by  the  fa- 
vages  of  the  neighbouring  iflands,  but  at  laft  are 
left  peaceable  poffcffors  of  a  land  they  have  culti- 
vated, after  they  had  depopulated  it.  This  ifland  is 
not  large,  but  fruitful ;  it  cultivates  twenty-one  fu- 
gar  plantations,  7,000  cocoa  trees,  562,700  ftems 
of  coffee,  anid  4,62 1,700  of  cotton.  If  thcfe  frequent 
'  computatbns  are  tircfome  to  an  indolent  reader,  who 
is  not  fond  of  taking  account  of  his  income,  left 
he  (hould  find  he  mult  fet  bounds  to  hrs  expences. 

It 
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B  o  o  K  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  lefs  fo  to  politicafl 
^  '  *  calculators,  who  find  the  exaft  meafure  of  the 
ftrength  of  a  ftate  in  the  population  and  produce 
of  lands,  and  are  by  thefe  means  the  better  enabled 
to  compare  the  natural  refources  of  the  feveral  na^' 
tions.  It  is  only  by  an  exad  regifter  of  thfs  kind 
that  we  can  judge  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  nia* 
ritime  and  trading  powers  that  have  fettlements  m 
America.  In  this  cafe,  accuracy  conftitutes  the 
whole  merit  of  the  work ;  and  the  reader  muft  ex-* 
cufe  inelegance  in  favour  of  real  utility.  The  pub-> 
lie  is  already  fufficiently  amufed  and  impofed  upon 
by  eloquent  and  ingenious  defcriptions  of  diftant 
countries  ^  it  is  now  time  to  inveftigate  truth,  to 
compare  the  feveral  hiftories  of  thcfe  countries^ 
and  to  find  out  what  they  now  are,  rather  than 
what  they  were  formerly.  For  the  hiftory  of  what 
is  pad  is  of  little  more  confequence  to  the  prefent 
age,  than  the  hiftory  of  what  is  to  come.  Let  U9 
then  again  be  permitted  to  obferve,  that  no  one 
ftiould  think  it  ftrange,  that  we  f6  often  repeat  the 
numeration  of  negroes  and  cattle,  of  lands  and  their 
produce ;  in  a  word,  that  we  fiiould  fo  frequently 
enter  into  difquificions  which  may  appear  dry^  but 
are  in  faft  tjie  natural  foundations  of  fociety.  Why 
then  ftiould  we  be  difgufted  at  feeing  thhefe  things 
in  a  work  which  ftiews  us. our  riches?  Let  us, 
therefore,  refume  the  fubje^  and  compute  the 
wealth  of  Guadalupe* 

By  the  furvey  taken  in  1767,  this  idand,  bdud^ 
ing  the  fmaller  fettlements  above-mentioned,  con- 
tains 11,863  white  people  of  all  ages,  and  of  botlv 
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ftjtcs;    752  free  blacks   and   mulattos;    72,761   ^^,5J^ 
flaves ;  which  makes  in  all  a  population  of  85,376 
fouls. 

The  cattle  confifVs  of  5>o6o  horfes ;  4^854. 
mules }  III  afles ;  1 7,378  head  of  horned  cattk  ; 
14,895  (beep  or  goats  *,  and  2,669  hogs.  The  pro- 
vifion  is  30,476,218  trenches  of  calTava;  2,819,262 
banana  trees ;  2,118  fquares  of  land  planted  with 
yams  and  potatoes. 

The  plantations  contain  72  arnotto  tre^S;  327 
of  cafTia ;  13,292  of  cocoa  ;  5,881,176  of  coffee  •, 
12,156,769  of  cotton;  21,474  fquares  of  land 
planted  with  fugar-canes.  The  woods  occupy 
22,097  fquares  of  land.  There  are  20,247  ^^ 
meadows ;  and  6,405  are  uncultivated  or  forfaken. 
Only  1,58$^  plantations  grow  cotton,  coffee,  and 
provifions.  Sugar  is  made  but  in  40 1  •  Thefe  fugar- 
works  employ  140  water-mills,  263  turned  by 
oxen,  and  11  windmills. 

The  produce  of  Guadalupe,  including  what  is 
poured  in  from  the  fmall  iflands  under  her  domi- 
nion, ought  to  be  very  confiderable.  But  in  1 768, 
it  yielded  to  the  mother-country  no  more  than 
140,418  quintals  of  fine  fugar;  23,603  quintals 
of  raw  fugar ;  34,205  quintals  of  coffee ;  1 1,955 
quintals  of  cotton ;  456  quintals  of  cocoa;  1,884 
quintals  of  ginger ;  29529  quintals  of  k>gwood ; 
24  chefts  of  fweatmeats ;  1 65  chefts  of  liqueurs ; 
34  calks  of  rum  ;  and  1,202  undrefled  (kins.  All 
the£r  commodities  were  ibid  in  the  colony  only  for 
7,103,838  livrcs  *,  and  the  merchandife  it  has  re- 
ceived from  France  has  coft  but  4,523,884  livtt^s  f. 

Il 
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BOOK  It  is  eafy  to  judge  from  hence  how  great  ^  part  of 
the  produce  has  been  fraudulently  exported,  Qace 
it  is  known  that  the  crops  of  Guadalupe  are  more 
plentiful  than  thofe  of  Martinico. 

The  reafoni  for  this  fuperiority  are  obvbus. 
Guadalupe  employs  a  greater  number  of  (laves 
upon  the  plantatbns  than  Martinico,  which  being  ac 
the  fame  time  an  ifland  that  trades,  and  is  concerned 
in  plantations,  confequently  employs  many  of  her 
negroes  in  the  towns  and  in  the  navigation.  There 
are  fewer  children  in  Guadalupe,  becaufe  the  fre(h 
negroes  brought  to  the  new-ere£ted  works,  are  all 
adults,  or  at  leaft  able  to  work,  and  the  black  wo- 
men feldom  breed  till  the  fecood  year  after  their 
arrival  in  America.  This  may  be  owing  to  the 
change  of  climate  and  food  affcfting  their  confticur 
tions,  or,  poffibly,  to  a  kind  of  referve  which 
they  are  more  fufceptible  of  than  they  ane  gene- 
rally thought  to  be.  Laftly,  a  great  many  of 
ihoie  blacks  have  been  placed  upon  frefii  lands  ^ 
and  ground  newly  cleared  always  yields  more  than 
fbat  which  is  exhaufted  by  long  tillage. 

But,  if  we  may  truft  to  fome  obfervers,  the  co- 
k>ny  mufl:  expedt  that  her  plantations  will  decreale. 
They  ipaintain  that  part  of  the  iOand  property 
called  Guadalupe  had  long  fmce  attained  to^thc 
utmoft  degree  of  increafe  ^  and  the  Grand  Terre, 
almoin  all  of  which  is  newly  cleared,  a&rds  xhcoe 
fifths  of  the  produce  of  the  whole  fettlemem.  But 
it  is  imppfiible  that  this  part  of  the  ifland  can  pre* 
forve  that  flounfliLog  ftate,  to  which  it  has  caf«ally 

arrived.    The  land  is  naturally  barren,  already 
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exhauftcd  by  forced  culture,  and  the  more  expofed   ^  ^iii  ^ 
to  the  drouo;hcs  fo  common  in  this  climate,  as  <>^*v"*'^ 
there  is  hardly  a  tree  left,     Befides,  the  cultivation  . 
of  it  is  attended  with  difficulty  and  expence,  and 
the  crops  can  "only  be  kept  up  by  a  daily  increafe 
of  labour  and  expence,  and  by  conftantly  return- 
ing into  the  ground   the  net  produce  of  each 
harveft. 

Yet  many  are  of  opinion  that  Guadalupe  may 
augment  her  income  by  one  fixth,  and  that  the 
.time  of  this  increafe  is  near  at  hand.  The  colony 
has  no  confiderable  debts.  Having  fewer  wants 
than  the  richer  iflands,  where  affluence  has  long 
fiace  increafed  the  defircs  and  tafte  of  enjoyment, 
the  inhabitants  can  fpare  the  more  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  lands.  Their  fituation,  in  the  midft 
of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fettlements,  gives  them 
an  opportunity  pf  running  a  fourth  part  of  their 
fugars  and  cottons,  at  a  higher  price  than  they 
would  fell  for  to  the  French  captains,  to  purchafc 
ilaves  and  other  articles  in  exchange  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  From  thefe  concurring  circumftances,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Guadalupe  will  foon  rife  of  her- 
felf  to  the  greateft  ]profperity,  without  afliftance, 
and  notwithilanding  the  reftraints  government  has 
impofed  upon  it. 

TIhb  flourilhing  ftate  to  which  Guadalupe  had  Changet 
been  raifed  by  the  Englifli,  when  they  rcftored  it  [he  aVmi- 
at  the  peace,  excited  a  general  furprife.     It  was   "y^A*'* T 
beheld  by  the  mother  country  with  that  kind  of  lupe,  fmce 
confideration  and  refpeft  which  opulence  infpires.  (cfto'cli^'tS 
Hicherto,  this,  as  all  the  other  windwards  ifl.mds,    »'.^«^  «'*•"?»- 
had  been  fubofdinate  to  Marcinico.     It  was  refeutd   Fi°nce. 
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from  this  dependence,  by  appointing  a  governor 
and  an  intendant  to  prefide  over  ic.  Thefe  new  ad- 
miniftrators,  defirous  of  fignalizing  their  arrival  by 
IbmQ  innovation,  inftead of  fuffering  the  com nnodicies 
of  this  ifland  ro  be  difpofed  of  through  the  ufual 
channel,  laid  a  plan  for  conveying  them  dire<5tly  to 
Europe.  This  fcheme  was  by  no  nEieaasdifagreeable 
to  the  inhabitants,  who  owed  Martihico  two  millions 
of  livres,*  which  they  iverc  not  ready  to  pay ;  and 
it  was  contrived  that  the  miniftry  at  bonne  (hould 
adopt  it.  From  that  time  all  intercourfe  was  (tridly 
prohibited  bctwecp  the  two  colonies^  which  be- 
came as  great  ftrangers  to  each  other,  as.  if  they 
bad  beloBged  to  rival,  or  even  to  hoftik  powers. 
Thb  immediate  connections  of  Giiadalu|fe  widi 
Fr;^nce  h^d  been  hitherto  confined  to  fix  or  ievca 
{hips  every  year.  This  nucDber  was  incrcafetU  but 
QOt  fufiicient\y  to  enable  the  colony  to  di(pole  of 
the  whole  of  her  produce.  This  fchenoe  was  too 
haftily  carried  into  execution.  It  (hould  havb  been 
done  very  gradually,  and  with  much  cauugn ;  for, 
certainly,  mod  innovations  in  politics  require  toi  be 
introduced  and  condudtcd  with  moderatioa.  The 
harbours  of  Guadajupe  are  but  had,  the  coUling 
trade  difficult,  and  the  goods  frequently  damaged 
in  loading  and  unloading.  Thefc  and  other  rea* 
fons  had  deterred  the  merchants  of  the  mother* 
country  from  opening  a  diredt  trade  with  the  co- 
lony,notwithftandingtheinconveniencesand  charges 
attending  an  indired  one.  There  was  a  degree  of 
prejudice  in  this  ;  but  many  precautions  were  ne« 
ccflary  to  induce  them  to  get  rid  of  it.     It  was 
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MceiSiry:  to  intice  Ewppeftn'  (hips  tp  coine  p  the  book 
colony  by  Iqoi^  privileges  and  indulgeociesi,  whicln 
migM  tmkutcc  the  ^difad^ant^g^s  that  k/cpf  them 
^way. ;  With  this  kind  pf  ooan^gement  the  intended 
jflvolucioa  wwAd  have  been  brought  atiout  gra- 
-chttliy  and  iafcnftbly*  hiQiorc,  the  French 'ihip$ 
ibould  have  been  encouraged,  in  order  to  keep  off* 
.ibofe  cf  Mjurctnico  V  odcdiQfe  of  Mardntoo. driven 
away,  to  bring  in  the  French  (kips,  which  might 
poffibly  Derer  arrire. 

Such  was  the  commercial  iotcreft  fingly  con- 
fidered ;  but,  perhaps,  it  might  come  in  compc- 
thioo  witb  political  interefts  of  much  greater  inv 
portance.  This  is  what  weihali  now  examine, 
>  Frakcb  has  hitherto  been  unable  effeAually  to 
proteft  her  owo  colonies,  or :t()  annoy  thofe  of  her 
oioft  fbrmidable  rival.  This  double  advantage  can 
only  be  procured  by  .a  navy  equal  to  that  of  a 
t>ower,  which  openly  declares  itfelf  her  natural 
enemy.  Till  thac  period  arrives,  which,  from  her 
prefent  Gtuation,  feems  to  be  more  and  more  re- 
mote, it  concerns  her,  at  leaft,  to  put  her  colonies 
in  America  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  chemfeives 
in  cafe  of  a  war.  This  they  were  able  to  do  when 
Martioioo  was  the  center  of  all  the  windward  iec- 
tlemems.  From  this  iOand,  full  of  traders  and  Tea- 
men, and  tbe  moft  happily  fuuaced  of  aH  the  French 
iflaDds,  with  regard  to  the  winds  that  blow  in 
tbefe  latitudes,  we^e  fent  out  conftant  fupplies  of 
men,  arms,  and  provifions,  which  reached  the  other 
coloniq;  in  twency-four  hours,  with  a  moral  cer- 
UUnty  vi  npt  being  intercepted,    notwithftanding 
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B  o  0  R  (he    mulriplicity  and  ftredgth  of  the  fquadrons 
deilined  to  cut  off  this  (!omaiunt€ation« 

Nor  was  this  all.  Swarms  oi  privateers^  fent 
out  fVom  Martinico,  made  it  ftnpoflible  for  the  Brs- 
tiQi  trade  to  bejcarried  on  without  a  convoy  ;  and 
as  the  convoys  could  not  be  regularly  and  contt<- 
nually  provUed,  fo  as  to  bring  a  coniftant  fupply 
to  a  climate  where  pro3viGons  will  noc  keep  long, 
the  Englifli  iflands  were  c^teo  reduced  to  great  fear- 
city.  The  provinccsof  North- Amcrkaendeavoured, 
it  is  true,  to  make  up  this  deficiency;  bur  the 
cargoes  fold  fo  cheap,  that  they  could  not  afford  a 
convoy ;  fo  that  the  French  privateers  were  cer- 
tain of  carrying  off  two  fifths  of  their  trade  with 
the  fouthern  colonies.  And,  indeed,  all  the  vi- 
gilance and  (kill  of  the  EngliQi  could  not  prevent 
the  Martinico  privateers,  duruig  the  laft  war,  from 
taking  fourteen  hundred  vefTels.  *  *  ) 

All  thefe  advantages  of  Martinico,  in  which 
Guadalupe  had  its  (hare,  and  which  gready  contra 
buted  to  the  vidualling  of  both  iflands,  and  todiftrtis 
the  enemy's  fettlements,  will  belo(t  by  the  feparation 
made  between  the  colonics  by  the  mother-country. 
Neither  merchants,  feamen,  nor  Rationed  (hips,  will 
be  any  more  feen  there ;  and,  if  a  war  (hould  break 
out,  there  will  be  no  fitting  out  the  fmalleft  arma^ 
ment  in  thofe  parts.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
court  of  Vcrfailles  to  judge  whether  the  dire6t 
navigation  from  the  ports  of  France  to  Guadalupe 
can  compenfate  for  fo  great  a  facrifice. 
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But  can. France  be  alfured  of  enjoying  a  long  ^  ^^  ^ 
and  quiet  poffcfiion  of  this  ifland  ?   If  the  enemy  v,.  ^y  J 
that  might  attack  the  colony,  chofc  only  to  plun-   ^j^**^^"^** 
dcr  the  Grand  Terrc,  and  to  carry  oft"  the  Qaves   France  for 
and  cattle  from  thence,  it  would  be  impbffible  to  ofVuada- 
prevent   them,  or  even-  to  retaliate  upon  them,  '"?•• 
unlefs  an  army  were  oppofed  to  them.   Fort  Lewis, 
which  ,defcn^s  this  part  of  the  fettlement,  is  but 
a  wretched  ftar-fort,  incapable  of  much  refiftance. 
All  that  could  poflibly  be  expected  would  be  to 
prevent  the  devaftation  from  extending  any  fur- 
ther.    The  nature  of  the  country  prefents  feveral 
iicuations,  fome  more  favourable  than  others,  by 
which  the  progrefs  of  an  aflailant  may  be  fecurely 
ftopped,  whatever  his  courage  or  his  forces  may  be. 
He  would,  therefore,  be  forced  to  reimbark  and 
proceed  to  the  attack  of  what  is  properly  called 
Guadalupe. 

The  landing  of  the  enemy  could  be  cfFeded  no- 
where  but  at  the  bay  of  the  Three  Rivers,'  and  at 
that  of  the  Bailiff;  or  rather  thefe  two  places 
would  be  moft  favourable  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  en- 
terprife;  becaufe  they  would  bring  him  nearer 
than  any  other  to  Fort  St.  Charles  of  the  BafTe- 
terre,  where  he  would  have  iefs  difficulties  to  en- 
counter. 

Lbt  the  enemy  chufe  whichever  of  thefe  landings 
ibey  pleafe,  they  will  find  nothing  more  than  a 
fpot  covered  with  trees,  interfered  with  rivers,  hol- 
low ways,  narrow  pafles,  and  fleep  afcehts,  which 
they  tnuft  march  over  expofed  to  the  French  fire. 
When,  by  the  fuperiority  of  their  tbrces,   they 
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B  0  0  K  Jiavc  furmountcd  thcfe  difficulties,  they  will  be 
flopped  by  the  eminence  of  the  great  ctnDp.  This 
is  a  platform  furroundcd  by  nature  with  the  river 
Galleon,  and  with  dreadful  ravines,  to  which  art 
has  added  parapets,  barbettes,  flanks,  and  embra- 
fures,  to  dired  the  artillery  in  the  moft  advanta- 
geous manner.  This  intrenchment,  though  for*- 
midable,  mud  be  forced.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  an  intelligent  general  would  ever  leave  fuch  a 
poft  as  tliis  behind  him  :  his  convoys  would  be  too 
much  expofed,  and  he  could  not  get 'up  what 
would  be  neceflary  for  carrying  on  the  Gege  of  Fort 
St.  Charles  without  much  difficulty. 

If  thofe  who  were  firft  employed  in  fortifying 
Guadalupe,  had  iindcrftopd  the  art  of  war,  or 
even  been  only  cng^ipcers,  they  wogld  not  have 
failed  chufing  the  poGtlon  between  the  river  Cenfe 
and  the  river  Galleon,  for  ere&ing  their  fortifi- 
cations. The  place  then  would  have  had  towards 
the  fea-fide  a  front,  that  would  have  inclofed  a 
harbour  capable  of  containing  forty  fail  of  fhips, 
which  would  have  annoyed  the  enemy's  fleet,  with- 
out being  themfelves  in  the  lead  expofed.  The 
fronts  towards  the  rivers  Galleon  and  Cenfe  would 
have  been  inacceffible^  being  placed  upon  the  fum- 
,  mit  of  two  very  deep  afcents.  The  fourth  front 
would  have  been  the  only  place  open  to  an  at- 
tack ;  and  it  would  have  been  an  cafy  matter  to 
ftrengthen  that  as  much  as  might  have  been  thought 
proper. 

By  chufing  the  prefent  poficion  of  fort  St. Charles, 
the  works,  which  were  conftrufked  there,  ought  at 
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feaft  to  have  flanked  each  other  from  the  fea  and  Book 

XIII 

fron^  the  heights.  But  the  principles  of  fortifica- 
tion were  fo  pnuch  neglecled,  that  the  fire  was 
pointed  entirely  in  a  wrong  dircftion,  that  the  in- 
ternal works  were  in  all -parts  open  to  the  view, 
and  that  the  revetements  might  be  battered  from 
the  bottom.  f 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Fort  St.  Charts, 
when  in  1764  it  was  thought  proper  to  put  it  in 
a  ftate  of  defence-  Perhaps,-  it  might  have  been 
heft  to  deftroy  it  totally,  and  to  place  the  fortifi- 
cations on  the  pofition  juft  pointed  out.  It  was 
however  thought  neceflfarj/  to  cover  the  bad  fort 
cooftruded  by  unfkillful'pcrfons,  with  out-works ; 
adding  two  bafttons  towards  the  fea-fide ;  a  good 
covered-way,  which  goes  all  round,  together  with 
a  glacis,  partly  cut  and  partly  in  a  gentle  dope  -, 
two  large  places  of  ^rms  with  re-entering  angles, 
having  each  a  good  redoubt,  and  behind  thefe 
good  tenailles,  with  caponieres  and  pofterns  of 
Communication  with  the  body  of  the  place;  two 
redoubts,  one  on  the  prolongation  of  the  ca* 
pital  of  one  of  the  two  places  of  arms,  and  the 
other  at  the  extremity  of  an  excellent  intrench* 
ment  made  along  the  river  Galleon,  the  plat- 
form of  which  is  defended  by  the  cannon  from 
another  intrenchment  made  on  the  top  of  the 
bank  of  the  other  fide  of  the  fame  river;  large 
and  deep  ditches,  a  reiervoirforwater,  andapow* 
der  magazine,  bomb  proof;  in  a  word,  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  works  under  ground  to  lodge  a  third 
part  of  the^garrjfon.  All  thefe  outworks  well  con- 
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BOOK  trivcd   being  added   to  the  forr,   will  enable  an 
^   \^^   aftivc  and  experienced  commander  to  hold  out  a 
ficge   of  two   months,   and   perhaps  more.     But 
whatever  may  be   the  refiftance  that  Guadalupe 
can  oppofe  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  it  is  time 
.   to  pafs  on  to  St.  Domingo. 
Settlement       This  ifland  is  fixty  leaguesS*  length  ;  its  main 
French  at    breadth   is   about   thirty  i    and  its  circumference 
st.Domin.  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  fix  hundred  in  coafting 
round  the  feveral  bays.     It  is  parted  lengthways, 
from  call  to  weft,  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  covered 
with  woods,  which,  rifing  gradually,  exhibit  the 
'fineft  profpeft  imaginable.  -  Several  of  thefe  mounr 
tains  were  formerly  full  of  mines,  and,,  perhaps, 
are  fo  ftill ;  others  are  fit  for  culture.    Almpft  all 
of  them  form  delicious  and  temperate  vallies  ;  but 
in  the  plains,  where  the  foil  is  very  fertile,  the 
air  is  fo  fcorching  hot  as  to  be  almoft  intolerable, 
efpecially  in  thofe  places  by  the  fea-fide  where  the 
coaft  runs  narrow,  between  the  water  and  the  back 
of  the  mountains,  and  is  expofed  to  a  double  re- 
flcftion  of  the  fun,  both  from  the  rocks  and  the 
waves. 

Spain  was  the  fole  proprietor  of  this  large  pof- 
feffion,  when  fome  English  and  French,  who  bad 
been  driven  out  of  St.  Chriftopher*s,  rook  refuge 
there  in  1630.  Though  the  fouthern  coaft,  where 
'  they  firft  fettled,  was  in  a  manner  forfaken,  they 
confider^d,  that  being  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a 
common  enemy,  it  was  but  prudent  to  fecurc  a 
retreat.  For  this  purpofe  they  pitched  upqn  Tor- 
tuga,  a  fmall  ifland  within  two  leagues  of  cbe  great 
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one ;  and  twenty-five  Spaniards,  who  were  left  to  book 
guard  it,  retired  on  the  firft  fummons. 

The  adventurers  of  both  nations,  now  abjblutc 
mafters  of  an  ifland  eight  leagues  long  and  two 
broad,  found  a  pure  air,  but  no  river,  and  few 
fprings.  The  mountains  were  covered  with  valu- 
able woods,  and  the  fertile  plains  only  wanted  the 
hand  of  the  cultivator.  The  northern  coaft  ap- 
peared to  be  inaccelTible  ;  but  the  fouthern  had  an 
excellent  harbour  comonanded  by  a  rock,  which 
required  only  a  battery  of  cannon  to  defend  the 
entrance  of  the  ifland. 

This  happy  fituation  foon  brought  to  Tortogaa 
multitude  of  thofe  people  who  are  in  fearch  either 
of  fortune  or  liberty.  The  moft  moderate  applied 
themfelves  to  the  culture  of  tobacCo,  which  grew 
into  repute,  while  the  more  .a^ive  went  to  hum 
the  buffaloes  at  Su  Domingo,  and  fold  their  hides 
to  the  Dutch*  The  moft  intrepid  went  out  tQ 
cruize,  and  performed  fuch  bold  exploits  as  will 
be  long  remembered. 

This  fcttlement  alarmed  the  court  of  Madrid. 
Judging  by  the  lofles  they  had  already  fuftained, 
of  the  misfortunes  they  had  ftill  to  expedb,  they 
gave  orders  for  the  deftrudlion  of  the  new  co- 
lony. The  general  of  the,  galleons  chofe,  for 
executing  his  commiflion,  the  time  when  the  brave 
inhabitants  of  Tortuga  were  out  at  iea  or  a  hunt- 
ing, and  with  that  barbarity  which  was  then  fo  fa- 
miliar to  his  nation,  carried  off*  or  put  to  the  fword 
all  thofe  who  were  left  at  home.  He  then  with- 
drew, without  leaving  any  garrifon,  fully  perfuaded 
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*  xi?L^  ^^^^  ^^^^  *  precaution  was  necdlcfs,  after  the  ven- 
geance he  had  taken.  But  he  foon  found  that 
cruelty  is  not  the  method  to  fecure  dominion. 

The  adventurers,  informed  of  what  had^paflcd 
tt  Tortuga,  and  hearing  at  the.  fame  time  that  a 
body  of  five  hundred  men,  dcftincd  to  harrafs  them, 
was  getting  ready  at  St.  Domingo,  judged  that  the 
only  way  to  efcape  the  impending  ruin,  was  to. 
put  an  end  to  that  anarchy  in  which  they  lived* 
They,  therefore,  gave  up  perfonal  independence 
to  focial  fafcty,  and  made  choice  of  one  Willes  to 
be  at  their  head  ;  an  Engliihman  who  had  diftin-^ 
guiflicd  bimfelf  on  mai^y  occafions  by  his  prudence 
and  valour.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  chiefs 
at  the  latter  end  of  1638^  they  reto6k  an  ifland 
which  they  had  pofleflfed  for  eight  years,  and  for* 
tified  it,  that  they  might  not  lofe  it  agun. 

Thb  French  foon  felt  the  eScCts  of  national 
partiality.  WiUes,  having  fent  for  as  many  of  his 
countrymen  as  would  enable  him  to  give  laws, 
treated  the  reft  as  fubje^s.  Such  is  the  natural 
progrefs  of  dominion ;  in  this  manner  moft  mo- 
narchies have  been  formed.  Companions  in  exile,, 
war,  or  piracy,  have  chofen  a  leader,  who  iboiv 
ufurps  the  authority  of  a  maften  At  fkft  he 
(bares  the  power  or  the  fpoils  with  the  ftrohgeft  % 
till  the  multitude,  crufhed  by  the  few,  emboldeti 
the  chief  to  aflfume  the  whole  power  to  himfelf; 
,and  then  rnonarchy  degenerates  into  defpotifm. 
But  fuch  a  feries  of  revolutions  can  only  take- 
place  in  many  years  in  great  ftates.  An  iQand 
of  fixtcen  leagues  fquare  is  of  too  much  confe- 
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quencc  to  be  peopled  with  Oaves.  The  commander  ^  ^^JJ  ^ 
Dc  Poincy,  governor-general  of  the  Windward 
iflands,  being  informed  of  the  tyranny  of  Willes, 
immediately  fcnt  forty  Frenchmen  from  St.  Chrif- 
topher's,  who  collected  fifty  more  on  the  coaft  of 
St.  Domingo.  They  landed  at  Tortuga;  and,  hav* 
ing  joined  their  countrymen  on  the  ifland,  they 
all  together  fummoned  the  Engiilh  to  withdraw. 
Th«  Engli(b,  difconcerted  at  fuch  an  uoexpedted 
and  vigorous  adion,  and  not  doubting  but  fo  much> 
haughtinefs  was  fup^rted  by  a  much  greater 
force  than  it  really  was^  evacuated  the  illand,  and' 
never  returned. 

Ths  Spaniards  were  not  lb  tradable.  They 
foHered  fo  much  from  the  depredations  of  the 
pirates  which  were  daily  ient  out  from  Tortuga, 
that  they  thought  their  peace,  their  honour,  and 
their  intereft,  were  equally  concerned  in  getting 
that  ifland  once  more  in  their  own  power.  Three 
times  they  recovered  it,  and  were  three  times 
driven  out  again.  At  kft  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  in  1659,  ^  they  kept  tc 
till  they  were  fo  Brmly  eftabliihed  at  St.  Etomingo, 
as  to  difregard  fo  fmall  a  fettlement. 

Their  progrcfs,  however,  was  but  flow,  and 
they  firft  drew  the  attention  of  the  mother-country 
in  1665.  Huntfmlen,  indeed,  and  pirates  were 
continually  feen  hoVer^ng  about  from  one  ifland  to 
another  -,  but  the  number  of  planters,  who  were 
properly  the  only  colonifts,  did  not  exceed  four 
hundred.  The  government  was  fenflble  how  ne* 
^eflary  it  was  to  multiply  them  ^  and  the  care  of 
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B.O  Q  k:  this  difficult  work  was  commicced  to  a  gentleman 

XIII  '        • 

y_  -^  '  ji  of  Aojou,  named  Bertrand  Dogcron. 
Mcafuies        This   man,   whom   nature  had  formed  to  be 
thcFVcnch  grcac  in   himfelf,   independent  of  the  fmiles   or 
to  render     fj^own?  of  fortune,  had  fervcd  fifteen  years  in  the 

this  colony     «■-   •  •    ^  -  »    •■  •  ^    ^ 

ad?anta.     Hiarjnes,  whcn  he  went  over  to  America  m  1656. 

««<>««•  Wnh  ,tht  befl>'gontrived  plans,  he  failed  in  his 
Grft  a^ttempts ;  but  the  fortitude  he  Ihewed  in  his 
Oiisfortunps  ;madc  his.  virtues  the  more  conipicu- 
Qus  ;  and.  the  expedients  he  foimd  out  to  extricate 
himielf)  heightened  the  opinion  already  entertained 
of  his  .genius.  Theefteem  and  attachment,  he  had 
infpired  the  French  with  at  St.  Domingo  and 
Tortuga,  induced  the. government  to  intruft  him 
lyith  the  care  of  directing,  or  rather  of  fettling^ 
that  .colony.  -, 

L.Thb  exedution .of . this  project  was  full  of  diffi^ 
eulties.;    It  was  ncceflary  to  fubdue  a  jawiefs  crew, 
who,  till,  then,  had  lived  in  a  date  of  the  raoft 
abfolute  independence ;  to  reconcile,  to  labour  a 
troop  of  plunderers,  who  delighted  only  in  rapine 
aod  idlenefs ;  to  prevail  upon  men  accuftomed  to  , 
trade  freely  with  all  nations,  to  fubmit  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  an  exclafive  rompany  formed  in  1664, 
fbr  aU  the   French  lettlements.     When  this  was 
cfFefted,  it  then  became  neceflary  to  allure  new  in-* 
habitants  into  a  country  which  had  been  traduced 
as  a  bad  climate,  and  which  was  not  yet  known  to 
be  fo  fertile  as  it  really  was. 

DoGERON,  contrary  <to  the  general  opinion,  was 

in  hopes  he  fhould  fucceed.     A  long  intercourfc 

with  men  he  was  to  govern,  had  taught  him  how 

i...-  they 
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they  were  to  be  dealt  with  5  and  his  lagacity  could  book 
fugged,  or  his  boncft  foul  adopt  no  method  of  en- , 
gaging  then),  but  what  was  noble  and  jull.  The 
ficc-booters  wefe  determined  to  go  in  fearch  of 
mcNre  advantageous  latitudes  %  he  detained  them, 
by  reiinquiihing  to  them  that  (hare  oj  the  booty 
which  his  pod  entitled  him  to,  and  by  obtaining 
for  them  frqm  Portugal  commifllons  for  attacking 
the  Spaniards,  even  after  they  had  made  peace 
with  France.  This  was  the  only  method  to  make 
thefe  men  friends  to  their  country,  who  otherwife 
would  have  turned  enemies,  rather  than  have  re- 
nounced the  hopes  of  plunder.  The  buccaneers, 
or  huntfmen,  who  only  wifhed  to  raife  a  fufHciency 
to  ereft  habitations,  found  him  ready  to  advance 
them  money  without  intereft,  or  to  procure  them 
fome  by  his  credit.  As  for  the  planters,  whom  he 
preferred  to  all  the  other  colonifts,  he  gave  them 
every  poflible  encouragement  within  the  power  of 
his  induftrious  adli^ity. 

These  happy  alterations  required  only  to  be 
made  permanent.  The  governor  wifely  confidered, 
that  women  cou)d  alone  perpetuate  the  happinefs 
of  the  men  aod  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  by  pro- 
moting population.  There  was  not  one  female  on 
the  new  fcttlcmcnt.  He  therefore  fent  for  fome. 
fifty  came  over  from  France,  and  were  foon  dif- 
pofed  of  at  a  very  high  price.  Soon  after,  a  like 
number  arrived,  and  were  obtained  on  dill  higher 
terms.  This  was  the  only  way  to  gratify  the  mod 
impetuous  of  all  padions  without  quarrels,  and  to 
propagate  the  human  race  without  blooUPned.     AU 
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^  vin  ^  ^^  inhabitants  cxpcAcd  to  have  female  companions 
from  their  own  country,  to  alleriate  and  to  ihare 
their  fate.  But  thejr  were  difappointed ;  none 
were  afterwards  fcnt  over,  except  abandoned  ijf o- 
men,  who  ufcd  to  ctigage  themfclvcs  for  three 
years  in  the  firvice  of  the  men;  This  method  of 
loading  the  colony  wth  the  rcfufe  of  the  mother- 
country,  mtroduced  fuch  a  profligacy  of  manners, 
that  it  became  nccefSry  to  put  a  flop  to  fo  dange- 
rous an  expedient,  but  without  fubftitutinga  better. 
By  this  negleft,  St.  Domingo  loft  a  great  many 
honeft  men,  who  could  not  live  happy  there,  and 
was  deprived  of  an  increafc  of  papuhicit)n,  which 
might  have  proceeded  from  the  colonifb,  who  ftill 
prefcrved  their  attachment  to* the  ifland.  The  co- 
lony has  long  feir,  and,  perhaps,  feek  to  this  day, 
the  effcfts  of  fo  capital  an  error. 

Notwithstanding  this  error,  Dogeron  fraud 
means  co  incrcafc:  the  number  of  planters  to  fifteen 
hundred  in  four  years  time,  when  there  were  only 
four  hundred  at  his  firft  coming.  His  luccefles  were 
daily  increaiing;  when  they  were  fuddenly  flopped, 
in  1670,  by  an  infurrcftion,  which  put  the  whofe 
colony  in  a  ferment.  He  was  not  at  all  cenfured 
for  this  unfortunate  accident,  in  which  he  cer- 
tainly had  not  the  leaft  (hare. 

WjiEN  this  worthy  man  was  appointed  by  the 
court  of  France  to  the  government  of  Tortuga  and 
St.  Domingo,  he  could  only  prevail  upon  die  in- 
habitants to  acknowledge  his  authority,  by  giving 
thpm  hopes  that  the  ports  under  his  jurifdtdion 
Ihould.  be  open  to  foreigners.     Yet  fiach  was  the 

afcendent 
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flicendcot  he  gained  over  their  minds,  that  by  de*  BOOK 
grees  he  eftabltfhcd  in  the  colony  the  cxcluHve 
privilege  of  the  company ;  which  in  time  engrofled 
the  whole  trade.  Bot  this  compahy  became  {6 
elated  with  profperity,  as  to  be  guilty  of  the .  in- 
juftice  of  felling  their  goods  for  two-thirds  more 
than  had  till  then  been  paid  to  the  Dutch.  So 
deftruftive  a  monopoly  rcfvoltcd  the  inhabitants. 
They  took  up  arms  i  and  it  was  but  a  year  after, 
that  they  laid  them  down,  upon  condition  that  all 
French  (hips  ihould  be  free  to  trade  with  them, 
paying  five  per  cent,  to  the  company  at  coming  in 
and  going  out.  Dogerori,  who  brought  about  this 
accommodation,  availed  himfelf  of  thatcircumftance 
10  procure  two  (hips,  feemingly  deftined  to  convey 
his  crops  into  Europe,  but  which  in  fad  were  more 
the  property  of  his  colonifts  than  his  own.  Every 
one  (hipped  his  own  commodities  on  board,  allow* 
ing  a  nooderate  freight.  On  the  return  of  the 
vcflcU  the  gienerous  ^vernor  caufcd  the  cargo  to 
be  expofed  to  public  view,  and  every  one  took 
what  he  wanted^  not  only  at  prime<o(t,  but  upon 
tru(t,  without  intercil,  and  even  without  notes  of 
band.  Dogeron  bad  imagined  he  (hould  infpire 
them  with  fentiments  of  probity  and  greatnefs  of 
fbttU  by  taking  no  other  fecurity  than  their  word. 
He  was  cue  off  by  death  in  the  midft  of  thefe  pa- 
rental offices^  in  1673  s  leaving  no  other  inheri- 
tance than  an  example  of  patriotifm,  and  of  evcry^ 
humane  imd  fecial  virtue. 
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BOOK  His  nephew  Pouancey  fucceedcd  rather  to  the 
duties  than  to  the  honours  of  his  place.  With  the 
fame  qualifications  as  Dogeron,  he  was  not  (o  great 
a  man  ^  bccaufe  he  followed  his  fteps  more  from 
imitation  than  from  natural  difpofition.  Yet  the 
undifcerning  multitude  placed  an  equal  confidence 
in  both ;  and  both  had  the  honour  and  happiqefs 
to  eftablifli  the  colony  upon  a  firm  footing,  with- 
out laws  and  without  foldiers.  Their  natural  good 
fenfe,  and  their  known  integrity,  determined  all 
differences  to  the  fatisfadion  of  both  parties  ;  and 
public  order  was  mainuined  by  that  authority 
which  is  the  natural  confequence  of  perfonal  merit. 

So  wife  a  conflitution  could  not-  be  lafting ;  it 
required  too  much  virtue  to  make  it  fo.  In  1684 
there  was  fo  vifible  an  alteration,  that,  in  order  to 
eitablifh  a  due  fubordination  at  St.  Domingo,  two 
adminiftrators  were  called  in  from  Martinico,  where 
good  policy  was  already  in  a  great  meafure  fettled, 
Thefc  legiflators  appointed  courts  of  judicature  in 
the  feveral  diftrids,  accountable  to  a  fuperior 
council  at  Little  Gouave.  In  procefs  of  time  this 
jurifdidion  growing  too  extenfive,  a  like  tribunal 
waseredbed  in  170a,  at  Cape  St.  Francis,  for  the^ 
northern  diftrids. 

All  thefe  innovations  could  hardly  be  intro- 
duced without  fome  oppofition.  It  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  hunters  and  pirates,  who  compofed 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  averfe  from  the  reftraints 
that  were  going  to  be  laid  upon  them,  would  go 
over  to  the  Spaniards  and  to  Jamaica,  allured  by 
the  profpeft  of  great  advantages.    The  planters 

5  themfelves 
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themielves  were  under  fome  temptation  of  this  book 
kind,  as  their  trade  was  clogged  with  fo  many  re- 
ftriftioDS,  that  they  were  forced  to  fell  their  com* 
modities  at  a  very  low  price.  The  fotmer .  v^ere 
gained  by  perfuafions  ;  the  latter  by  the  profpedfc 
of  a  change  in  their  fituation^  which  Was  truly 
defperate. 

Skins  bad  been  the  firft  article  of  exportation 
from  St.  Domingo,  as  being  the  only  thiiVgs  the 
buccaneers  brought  home*  Tobacco  was  afterwards 
added  by  the  culture  of  lands  \  and  it  was  ibid  to 
great  advantage  to  all  nations.  This  trade  was 
(boa  confined  by  an  exclufivc  company;  which^ 
indeed,  was  in  a  fhort  time  abolilhed,  but  with 
no  advantage  for  the  fale  of  tobacco,  fince  that 
was  farmed  out.  The  inhabitants,  hoping  to  meet 
with  fome  indulgence  from  government,  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  fubmiffion,  offered  to  give  the  king 
a  fourth  part  of  all  the  tobacco  they  fbould  fend 
into  the  kingdom,  free  of  all  charge,  even  of 
freight,  upon  condition  they  Ihould  have  the  en- 
tire difpofal  of  the  other  three-fourths.  They 
made  it  appear,  that  this  method  would  bring  in 
%  clearer  profit  to  the  revenue  than  the  forty  fols  * 
per  cent,  which  were  paid  by  the  farmer.  Private 
intercfts  oppofed  fo  reafonable  a  propofal.  This 
inftince  of  fcverity  exafperated  the  colonifts;  and^ 
fortunately  for  them,  they  applied  themfclves 
wholly  to  the  culture  of  indigo  and  cocoa.  Cotton 
was  a  very  promifing  article,  becaufe  it  had  in 
former  times  greatly  enriched  the  Spaniards ;  but 

they 
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^  2f2  ^  ^^  ^^"  ^^^  '^  '^P>  ^or  what  Tcalbn  n  not  knowo  ^y 
^uid  in  a  few  years  not  a  £iigle  cotton  plane  was  to 
be  ieeo. 

Till  then  the  labours  had  all  been  performed  by 
hirelings,  and  by  the  pooreft  of  the  inhabitants. 
Some  foccefsfui  c;xpeditions  againft  the  Spaniards, 
procured  them  a  few  negroes.    The  number  was 
increased  by  two  or  three  French  Ihips,  and  much 
more  by  prizes,  cai&en  from  the  Englifti  during  the 
war  of  1688 ;   by  an  invaGon  of  Janmica,  from 
whence  the  French  brought  away  three  thoufand 
blacks,  in  1694.     Without  flaves,  the  culture  of 
fugar  could  not  be  undertaken ;   but  they  alone 
were  not  Aifficient.     Nfoney  was  wanting  .to  eroft 
buildings,  and  to  purchafe  utenfils.    1  he  profit 
ixxKt  inhabitants  made  with  the  free4}O0tetB,  who 
were  always  fucoeisful  in  their  cxpedidoBS,  enabled 
^hesn  to  employ  the  Haves.    They  thefe£>re  under* 
took  tlie  planting  of  thofe  canes,  which  convey  the 
^Id  of  Mexico  to  natieas  whofe  ^9oly  miaes  ane 
iruitfiil  lands.     , 

But  the  colony^  which»  though  it  had  loft  foote 
<of  its  Europeans,  had  ftiU  made  a  progrefs  to  the 
nnrdi  and  weft,  amidft  the  devaftations  that  preced- 
ed the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  Ni9&  yet  but  little  ad« 
Tanced  to  the  foutb,  TIhs  part,  which  includes 
£%  Jeagues  of  ica-coaft,  had  not  a  hundred  in* 
iiabirams,  all  living  in  huts,  and  all  extremely 
'wretched.  The  government  could  fix  upon  no 
rbettcr  eapcdient,  to  make  fome  advantage  of  fo  cx- 
^lenfive  and  fo  fine  a  country,  than  to  grant,  in 
4^8,  for  the  fpacc  of  thirty  years,  the  property 
3  of 
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jbf  ic  to  a  company^  which  took  the  name  of  Si.  *  ^^  * 

JLms.    ThU  company,  in  uniuuOQ  of  Jao^aica  aD4 

CuraflCppy,  ^as'  to  opcxi.  a  contraband  trade  with 

ibe  Spanifli  cqatinent,  and  tp  clear  the  vail:  tra6l 

4>f  laod  iaduded  in  ^the  grafU.;   This  laft  object,  a3 

it,  was  the  moll.  imporuUit,  was  Toon  the  only  one 

that  was  attendee)  tp.    ,  , 

.  To  advance  the  kiiproven)ent  of  ^agriculture,  the 
company  freely  granted  lands  to  all  who  applied 
for  t^m^  Ea^h  peilbn,  aqcor^ing .  to  bis  want3 
and  abilities,'  obtained  (laves  that  were  to  be  paid  fot 
in  three  years  j  the  men  at  the  rate  of  fix  hundred 
Jivrcj*^  j^nd  Jthe  women  at  the  rate  of  four  hun- 
dred fuid  fifty  Kyres  f.  The  fame  credit  was  al- 
lowed £Qt  merchandile^  though  it  wa^  to  be  deli- 
vered at  the  iparket  price.  The  company  engaged 
10  buf  up  all  the  produce  of  the  lands  at  the  fame 
rate  as  thofe  commodities  were  ipld  for  in  the  other 
p^xt&  jcf£  the  ifland. .  The  fociety,  which  made  fo 
manjr  conceffions,  had  no  other  compenfations  for 
them  but  the  exclu^ve  right  of  buying  and  felling 
thfiough  the  whole  territory  aligned  to  them.  Even 
this  dependence^  oppreffive  to  the  colonift,  wa3 
ftiU  alleviated  by  aUowing  him  to  take,  where  he 
pieafe^  whatever  be  was  left  in  want  of,  and  to 
f»ay  out  0(  his  provifions  whatever  he  might  haye 
w^afion  10  bM/' 

The  monopolift,  as  a  torrent  that  is  IqH  in  thd 
abyfs  itfelf  has  made,  works  his  own  ruin  by  his 
rapacioufnefs,  by  draining  the  country  where  ht 
cienrifes  his  tyranny.    This  mifmanagement  of  thcl 
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^xifi^  oppreflbr,   the  dcjcftion  of  the  .oppTeficd,   both 
c.  ■^-'■J  concur  to  check  tnduftry  and  trade  in  ftates  ibl>- 
jefted  to  exclufive  privileges.    The  company  of 
St.  Louis  affords  an  inftance,  among  many  others, 
of  the  ill  cfll^fts  of  foch  private  combinations.    It 
'was  ruined  by  the  "knavery^  and  extravagance  of  its 
agents ;   nor  was  the  territory  committed  to  its 
care,  the  better  for  all  theft  lofles.    The  planta- 
tions and  people  that  were  found  there,  when  the. 
company  gave  up  her  rights  to  the  government 
in  1720,    were  chiefly  owing  to  the  Contraband 
traders. 
^••^^'''         It  was  during  the  long  and  bloody  war  begun 
happen  to  on  accouot  of  the  Spaniih  fucceflion,  rfiat  this  at<^ 
the  colony.  ^^„,pj  i^^  [y^^^  jjj^^  towards  the  improvement  of 

the  colony.  It  might  have  been  expeAed  to  have 
made  a  fpeedy  progrefs,  when  tranquillity  was  re* 
itored  to  both  nations  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
Thcfe  happy  profpeds  were  blafted  by  one  of 
ihofe  calamities  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  forefee.  All  the  cocoa-trees  upon  the  co- 
lony died  in  17 15.  Dogeron  had  planted  the  firft 
in  1665.  In  procefs  of  time  they  had  increafed^ 
etpeclaiiy  in  the  narrow  valleys,  to  the  weftward. 
There  were  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  upon 
4bme  plantations  •,  fo  that,  though  cocoa  fold  for  no 
more  than  five  fols  *  a  pound,  it  was  become  a 
-plentiful  fource  of  wealth. 

'■  Cultivations  of  greater  importance  amply 
compenfated  this  lofs,  when  the  colpny  was  threa- 
tened with   a   total  fubverfion.      A  confiderable 

number 
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number  of  its  inhabitant?,  who  had  devoted  ^  ^  ^ 
twenty  or  thirty  years  labour  in  ^a. burning  climate, 
to  lay  up  a  conopetency  to  fpcnd  a  comfortable 
old  age  in  their  native;  country,  were  returned  to 
it,  with  a  fufficient  fortune  to  enable  them  to  dif- 
charge  their  debts  and  purchare  eftates.  Their 
commodities  were  paid  them  in  bank  notes,  whic|^ 
proved  ufelefs  to  them.  This  fatal  calamity, 
obliged  them  to  return  poor  into  an  iQand  from 
whence  they  had  departed  rich  ;  and  reduced  them 
in  their  old  age,  to  folicit  places^  as  ftewards  to 
the  very  people  who  had  formerly  been  their  fer- 
vants.  The  Gght  of  fo  many  unfortunate  peribns» 
iafpired  a  general  deteftatton,  both  of  Law*s 
ficheme,  and  of  the  India  companyt  which  was 
jconGdered  as  accountable  for  this  ill-concerted  pro* 
]c8t  of  finance.  This  averflont  raifed  by  mere  com* 
pallion,  was  foon  ftrengthened  by  very  confider- 
able  perfooal  inierefts. 

Im  1722,  agfents  came  fn>m  thelndia  company^ 
which  had  obtained  an  exclufive  grant  of  the 
negro  trade,  on  condition  that  they  (hould  furnifli 
two  tboufand  negroes  yearly.  This  was  evidendy 
a  double  misfortune  for  the  colony,  which  Coviid  noc 
expeA  to  get  above  one-fifth  of  the  flaves  tb^y 
wanted,  and  foreiaw  that  thofe  would  be  fold  at  an 
extravagant  price.  Their  difcontent  broke  out  into 
ads  of  the  greateft  violence.  Some  commiflaries, . 
who,  by  their  infolent  behaviour,  had  greatly 
heightened  the  dread  naturally  conceived  of  all 
monopoly,  were  forced  to  repafs  the  feas.  The 
buildings  where  they  tranfa&ed  their  bufinefs  were 
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^xm^  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  (hips  that  came  to 
them  from  Af^ici^  wftrc  either  denied  admittance 
into  the  harbour,  or  not  fqfFer^d  to  dif6oft  of  their 
etfrgoes.  The  chief  governor,  who  endeavoured 
to  oppofe  thcfe  difturbancesi>  fa^  his  authority 
defpifed,  and  his  orders  difobeyed,  as  they  were 
not  enforced  by  any  compulfive  pcwer :  he  was 
even  put  under  arrcft.  Every  part  of  the  iflancj 
refounded  with'  thcclaiiheurs  of  fedition,.  and  the 
noife  of  arms.*  It  is  xlifficult  to  fay  hpw  far  thefe 
cxceflfes  woqld  haire  been  cari-ied,  iiad  riot  govern^ 
xnent  bad  the  prudence  to  make  conccffiona.  This 
extreme  confuQon  lafted  two  years.  At  length, 
the  incomreniencies  refultin^g  from  anarchy  difr* 
poicd  the  minds  of  all  parties  to  peace,  and  tranr 
quitiity  was  reftored  without  having  recourfe  (of 
violent  meafures. 

From  that  period^  no  colony  ever  fft  much  im? 
proved  its  time  as  that  of  St.  Domingo^  It  ad* 
vanced  with  the  mmoft  rapidity  to  a  profperous 
ilate.  The  tjvo  unfortunate  w^rs  which  annoyed 
ips  fea^,  have  only  fervid  to  comprt?ft  k$  ftrength, 
which  has  increafcd  the  more  fince  the  ceflation  of 
hoiiiiilities.  A  wound  is  foon  heated  wh^n  the  con- 
ftitution  is  fodnd.  Difeafes  tbefr^f^lves  are  a  kind 
of  remedies,  which,  by  the  expttlfipn  of  the  vitiated 
humours,  add  new  vigour  to  a  robufl  habit  of 
body.  They  reftore  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole 
frame,  and  impart  to  it  a  more  regular  and  uni- 
fbrn>  niotion.  So  war  fecms  to  ftrengthcn  and 
fopport  national  fpirit  in^  many  ftates  of  Europe, 
v^hich  might  be  enervated  an^  corrupted  by  the 
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prolpcricy  of  commerce^  and  the  enjoyments  of  ^Sj5J^ 
luxury.     The  immenfe  lofTes  which  aln)oft  equally   u  -^-'j^ 
attend  vi6lory  and   defeat^   excice   iaduftry  and 
quicken  labour.     Nations  will  recover  their  former 
fplendour,    provided    their  rulers   will  let  them 
follow  their  own .  bent,  and  not  pretend  to  direA 
their  (leps.     This  principle  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  France,  where  nothing  more  is  requiGte  . 
to  profperity  than  to  give  a  free  courfe  to  the  a£ti- 
viry  of  the  inhabitants.     Wherever  nature  leaves 
them  at  full  liberty,  they  fucceed  in  giving  her 
powers  their  full  fcope.    Sc  Domingo  affords  a 
ftriking  inftance  of  what  may  be  expeded  from  a 
good   foil  and  an  advantageous  fituation,  in  the 
hands  of  Frenchmen. 

This  colony  has  180  leagues  of  fca-coaftt  lying  Prefcnt 
to  the  north,  the  weft,  and  the  fouth.  The  fou-  S*^^*^^ 
thern  part  extends  from  cape  Tiburon,  to  the 
point  of  Cape  Beata,  which  takes  in  about  fifty 
leagues  of  coaft,  more  or  lefs  confined  by  the 
mountains.  The  Spaniards  had  built  two  largp 
towns  in  that  part,  at  the  time  of  their  profp^ity^ 
but  foribok  them  in  their  decline.  The  vacant 
towns  were  not  immediately  occupied  by  the 
French,  who  might  not  think  themfelves  in  fafety 
fo  near  the  town  of  St.  Domingo,  where  was  cau- 
tered  the  chief  force  of  the  nation  upon  whole 
ruins  they  were  rifing.  Their  privateers,  who 
commonly  aflembled  at  the  little  ifland  called 
Vache  Ifland,  to  cruize  upon  the  Caftilians,  and 
divide  their  fpoils,  emboldened  them  to  begin  a 
ietdement  on  the  neighbouring  coaft  in  1673.    It 
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BOOK  was  foon  deftroycd,  and  was  not  *  refumed  till  a 
confiderable  time  after.  The  company  appointed 
to  fettle  and  extend  this  colony  might  be  of  (bme 
fervice  to  it ;  but  the  progrefs  it  made  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  HngliQ)  of  Jamaica,  and  the  Dutch 
of  Curaffou  j  who,  having  refolvcd  to  carry  almoft 
all  their  (laves  to  this  place,  bought  yp  the  pro- 
duce of  a  land  which  they  themfclves  contributed 
to  improve.*  The  merchants  of  France  have  at 
length  become  informed  \  and  fince  the  year  1 740, 
they  frequent  that  part  which  is  the  mod  diftant  of 
(he  colony,  though  the  failing  out  of  this  road  is 
fometimes  very  tedious  and  difHcult,  on  account  of 
the  winds. 

■ 

The  fcttlement  that  lies  to  .windward  of  the 
^efl:,  is  called  Jaquemel.  Though  of  a  pretty  long 
ftanding,  ir  contains  but  forty-two  houfes.  The 
(oil  of  this  2(nd  the  neighbouring  fettlements  is  fo 
hemmed  in  by  the  mountains,  that  no  great  degree 
of  opulence  is  to  be  expefted  from  it ;  but^  in  ano- 
ther  view,  it  merits  the  attention  of  government. 
It  lies  very  conveniently  for  the  reception  of  any 
troops  or  warlike  ftores,  which  the  mother-country 
iTHght  c-hoofe  to  convey  to  the  colony  in  time  of 
)var,  and  which  would  run  gr<*at  rifques  in  taking 
the  north  fide  j  that  being  the  natural  and  con- 
ftant  ilation  of  the  enen"vy*-s  fquadrons.  Jaquemel 
may  alfo  be  of  great  fervice  in  another  view.  The 
little  Dutch  ifland  of  Curaffou  affords  in  times  of 
hoftilities  an  incxhauftible  ftore  of  provifions. 
Their  privateers  being  ftrong  and  bold  enough 
|o  beat  th^  little  privateers  of  Jamaica,-  the  only 
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Englifh  veflels  that  have  hitherto  obftrudtcd  their 
operations,  have  poured  an  itnmenfe  dock  of  pro- 
vifions  into  the  port  of  Jaquemel,  during  the  late 
troubles.  They  will  continue  this  fuppljr  as  long 
as  is  required,  .provided  their  landing  is  only  fe- 
cured  by  proper  batteries,  or  by  the  protection  of 
a  frigate  or  two.  This  place  will  fupply  the  wef- 
tern  fide  of  St.  Domingo,  by  a  road  of  eight  leagues 
only,  which  leads  to  Leogane  and  Port-au-Prince; 
and  the  fouthern  fide  by  fmall  boats  that  can  eafily 
range  the  coaft. 

While  Jaqu^mel  furni(hes  the  fupplies,  St. 
Lewis  is  the  defence  of  the  ifland.  This  town» 
built  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay,  which  makes  a  tolerable  har^ 
bout.  It  contains  but  forty  houfes,  and  feems  to 
be  naturally  deftined  to  perpetual  poverty,  wanting 
even  the  aflSftance  of  art  to  fupply  its  inhabitants 
with  water  fit  to  drink.  Some  Jews,  who  live  with- 
out the  gates  of  St.  Lewis^  at  length  undertook  to 
form  an  aquedud:,  which  they  engaged  to  conftruft 
at  their  own  expence.  This  place  is  the  feat  of 
government,  and  receives  the  few  men  of  w^r 
whiph  appear  in  thefe  latitudes.  This  is  the  only 
advantage  it  has  \  and  it  is  by  this  it  is  able  to  pro- 
teft  the  trade  and  wealth  of  Cayes,  which  lies  ten 
leagues  lower. 

This  town  fepms  to  have  been  placed,  as  it  were, 
fprtuitoufly  in  the  bottom  of  a  (hallow  bay,  which 
grows  more  and  more  fo,  and  has  but  three  chan- 
nels. The  anchorage  is  fo  confined  and  fo  dan- 
gerous during  the  equinox,  that  (hipt  which  hap-t 
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»  o  a  K  pen  ta  be  there  at  that  feafon,  are  frequently  loft; 
The  great  quantity  of  mud  brought  thither  by  a 
torrent,  called  the  fouth  river»  has  increafed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  in  thirty  years  ttnf>e  there  will 
be  no  entrance.  The  canal,  formed  by  the  vici- 
nity of  Vache  idand,  is  of  no  ufe,  and  only  ob- 
ftrudts.  the  navigation.  The  creeks  in  this  place 
are  the  refort  of  the  privateers  of  Jamaica.  As 
they  cruize  there  without  fails,  and  can  obferve 
without  being  feen,  they  always  have  the  advantage 
of  the  wind  over  fuch  veffels  as  arc  hindered  by  the 
violence  and  conftant  courfe  of  the  winds  from 
pairing  above  the  ifland.  If  any  men  of  war 
fhould.  be  forced  to  put  into  this  bad  harbour^ 
the  impofllbility  of  furmounting  this  obftacle  and 
that  of  the  currents,  in  order  to  get  to  windward 
of  the  idand,  would  oblige  them  to  follow  the 
track  of  merchant  ihips*  Doubling,  therefore,  one 
after  another  the  point  of  Labacou,  on  account 
of  the  ihoals,  thefe  (hips  would  get  between  the 
land  and  the  enemy's  fire,  with  the  difad  van  cage  of 
the  wind,  and  would  infallibly  be  deftrqyed  by  an 
inferior  fquadron. 

Ths  town  of  Cayes  is  not  better  than  its  har* 
boun  It  contains  280  houfes,  all  funk  into 
fwaiUpy  ground,  and  moil  of  them  furrounded 
wiih  ftagnant  water.  The  air  of  this  fpot  is  foul 
and  unwholefome ;  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as 
the  badnefs  of  the  harbour,  it  has  often  been 
wished  that  the  trade  with  thfe  mother-country 
could  be  transferred  to  St;  Lewis.  But  the  efforts 
that  have  b«en  m^de  to  effect  this^  hav^  hitherto 
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been  unfuccefsful  i  and  will  for  ever  be  fo,  for  very  ^  S™* 
evident  reafons. 

Thb  town  of  Cayes  is  furroimded  wkh  a  plain 
nearly  fix  leagues  long,  and  four  and  a  half  broad. 
The  ground  which  is  very  even,  extremely  fruitful* 
and  in  every  part  fit  for  the  culture  of  fugar,  is 
well  watered  in  many  places,  and  may  be  fo  every , 
where.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  make  it  rival  the  plain 
of  the  cape,  but  an  equal  number  of  fla vcs.  Thefe 
are  daily  increafing,  and  will  foon  multiply  to  fuch 
a  number  as  to  make  the  moft  of  this  fertile  fpot. 
So  many  advantages  are  an  inducement  to  perfons 
who  crofs  the  feas  merely  in  hopes  of  making  a 
fpeedy  fortune,  to  go  direftly  to  Cayes. 

To  pretend  to  thwart  this  partiality  would  be 
to  retard  to  no  purpofe  the  progrcfs  of  a  good  fet- 
tlement.  Even  the  caprices  of  induilry  (hould  be 
indulged  by  government.  The  leaft  uneafinefs  in 
the  trader  preates  diftruft,  Political  and  military 
reaibnings  will  never  prevail  againft  thofe  of  in- 
tereft.  The  colonies  are  influenced  by  no  other 
rule.  Wherpver  there  is  the  greatefl:  plenty  of 
ipecie,  there  they  fettle.  Trade  is  like  a  plant 
(hat  only  flourifhes  in  a  foil  of  its  own  chufing.  le 
diidatns  ^  every  kind  of  reftraint.  Forbidding  the 
trade  of  Cayes  would  be  juft  as  abfurd  a  piece  of 
tyranny,  as  ordering  the  dealers  at  a  fair  to  quit 
their  flails. 

All  that  the  French  miniftry  could  reafonably 
propofe,  would  be  to  fortify,  and  in  fome  mea- 
furc  to  render  this  place  more  wholefome.  Both 
(night  be  effctSiied,  by  digging  a  ditch  all  round 
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the  marfhes  within.  The  ground  being  raifcd 
higher  by  this  contrivance,  >^ouid  confequcntly 
grow  drier ;  the  water,  which  would  be  brought 
down  by  a  gentle  defcent  from  the  river  into  this 
deep  ditch,  would,  by  the  affiftance  of  fome  forti* 
,  ficatioHS,  fecure  the  town  from  the  attacks  of  the 
pnvateers;  and  would  even  afford  a  temporary 
defence,  and  allow  time  to  capitulate  with  a 
fquadron. 

Greater  improvements  might  ftill  be  made. 
Why  not  allow  a  factitious  harbour  to  an  impor- 
tant mart,  which  will  foon  be  (lopped  ?  The  mer- 
chant (hips  that  feck  (helter  in  what  is  called  the 
Flemifli  Bay,  lefs  than  two  leagues  to  windward  of 
Cayes,  feem  to  point  out  this  fpot  as  the  harbour 
that  this  town  (lands  in  want  of.  It  would  cpntain  a 
conGderable  nunober  of  men  of  war,  fafe  from  all 
winds*,  would  afford  them  feyeral  careening  places  ^ 
would  admit  of  their  doubling  the  Vache  Ifland  to 
windward,  and  enable  them  to  carry  on  with  the 
town  along'fide  the  coaft,  an  intercourfe ;  which« 
being  protefted  by  batteries  properly  difpofed^ 
would  intimidate  the  privateers.  The  only  incon- 
venience is,  that  the  (hip-worm  is  more  apt  to  in- 
jure the  velTel  in  this  place  than  in  other  parts ;  on 
account  of  the  nature  pf  the  bottom,  and  the  calm- 
iicfs  of  the  fca. 

There  is  a  fafer  anchorage  at  the  town  of 
Cotcaux;  but  it  is  only  fit  for  fmall  ve(rcls.  The 
foreign  trade  which  is  allowed  there  in  time  of 
yiar,  and  can  fcarce  be  prevented  in  time  pf  peace, 

has 
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•  » 

has  rendered  this  port  of  confequencc ;  which  Is,  ^xiS.^ 
however,  almoft  in  a  defencele&  ftace.  Next  to 
Cayes,  this  is  the  principal  town  upon  the  coail* 
where  mod  bufinefs  is  tranfa£tcd.  Its  territory,  and 
the  adjacent  country,  whofe  produiftions  it  con- 
fumes,  abounds  chiefly  in  indigo.;  but  very  little  of 
this  is  conveyed  to  France. 

Th  e  ibuthern  part  terniinates  at  Cape  Tiburon. 
The  liule  fettlement  that  has  been  formed  there, 
in  lieu  of  a  harbour,  has  only  a  road,  in  which  the 
fea  is  conftantly  rough  •,  but  its  fortifications  are  a 
protection  to  fuch  merchant  (hips  as  are  able  to 
double  the  cape.  It  affords  a  retreat  both  to 
neutral  (hips,  which,  being  purfued  by  pirates, 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  Jaquemel ;  as  well  as 
to  men  of  war,  which  nuty  be  in  danger  from  the 
violence  of  the  winds  in  th^fe  latitudes ;  or  from 
the  fuperior  ftrength  of  an  enemy's  fquadron. 

Though  this  coaft  is  the  leaft  of  the  three  be« 
longing  to  the  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  that  on  the  laft  day  of  December,  1766,  it 
contained  but  339663  flaves;  yet  it  is  fo  confider- 
able,  that  the  motherncountry  may  expeA  in  time 
as  great  a  produce  from  it  as  from  th6  richeft  of 
her  Windward  iflands.  It  is  at  prefent  gready  ex« 
pofed  from  its  vicinity  to  Jamaica ;  but  in  time  it 
may  be  in  a  condition  to  threaten  that  bulwark  of 
the  Engliih,  when  once  the,  lands  are  improved, 
the  country  well  peopled^  the  fea-ports  fortified 
and  defended,  and  when  once  it  has  attained  that 
degree  of  profperity  to  which  a  good  adminiftration 
Qught  to  bring  it* 

Jn 
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Ik  pafiiqg  fn^oi  dieibutii  to  cfae  wc|k,  the  next  fet« 
cknocot  is  at  Cape  DonDa  MariL  It  is  at  prefeoc  io 
^cakv  di3t  iin  tN/eiuy  leagues  of  fea<oaft,  there  are 
not  above  6fty  Eunopeaafi  nble  co  bear  aims*  And^ 
indeed^  a  declaration  of  war  is  to  chem  a  Ggual  of 
retreat,  although  tisey  ven tuned  to^eixuia  in  their 
habitations  during  the  late  hoftilities.  But  every 
inhaibitant  took  care  to  provide  a  fufateFraoeous  re-> 
(feat  for  biotfelf  aod  bis  Qares,  whenever  any  pri- 
vateer «ppearcci«  NotMrkhAandiog  this  precaution, 
^vtra}  of  their  works  have  becQ  fuiprHbd  and 
xarried  o6f. 

Th£  next  diilridU  kliowj  by  th$  oatne  of  ia 
Grmuic  jfufe^  or  PJnff  de  Jtrmoi^  is  not  fo  lia# 
ble  to  tbeie  accidents.  Thia  cown^  fituated  on  a 
nfingigpi^^od  wbene  the  air  is  pupe»  has  (ooie  good 
boitfest  and  feema  to  promife  to  be  fiioceisful.  Th^ 
great.pteodCyof  its  jrattM  aadcpcoafaasinduoed  fome 
mcrchafacs  to  tnade  there,  and  it  is'  to  this  place 
that  privsateers^  which  cmiae  upon  the  coaft  of 
JaoMica,  |3sriog  io  their  prizes^  CuUuoe  and  popu« 
latton  have  made  dome  pregrefs,  ^qd  fnotnife  much 
irmie. 

^H'L  fame  fuccefs  is. not  to  be  expe&pd  at  Pit'^ 

Gufive.  This  ^pj^cf,  fo  fainoMS  ip  t})c  times  of 
$he  free-boQC<rs,  is  :iK>Mr  Q^ly  a  heap  of  mos»  lu 
forff^ti  ipjendonr  was  owi^g  |x>  a  road,  jn^ierc 
^if>s  of  alji  b^r^Ois  fy\J^  e^QCcU^t  ^ncborage^ 
ponv^niei^^f^  fpr  rc£(tt}fiig,  and  «  Ibelfef  from  aU 
5vin^.a»  As  a  barbour  k  WQuki  :ftiU  be  cpnlnkr^hle 
pnd  f reqyen(tf  4>  wer^  it  nw  for  tijp  vicinity  of  Go- 
nave,  and  for  the  (lagnating  wa,(f  rs  of  the  river 

'Abarec^ 
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Abare^  which  is  k>^  in  :the  roorftfles,  and  lenders  B  o  o  c 

■  KIM 

the ^fpul ar^  gnwholejfeiiiic. 

Leooahe,  fituated  wkhin.  five  leagues  of  Petit 
Guave,  conuins  317  houfes^  which  form  a  long 
iquare^  and  fifteen  ftreet^,  ^ciou^  and  well  laid 
out.  It  ftands  half  a  league  frotp  tbt^  k^  in  a 
narrow  but  fertile  plain,  well  cultivated,  and  wa- 
tered with  a  great  many  rivulets.  The  inhabitants 
are  extremely  dedrous  of  having  a  canal  opened 
from  the  town  to  the  anchorage,  which  would  fave 
the  inconveaience  of  land  carriage.  If  it  were 
adyiieable  to  have  a  fortified  town  on  the  wefteim 
coaft,  undoubtedly  Leogane  would  claim  the  pre- 
ference. It  {lands  upon  plain  ground,  is  not  com- 
manded by  any  eminence,  jaor  can  i(  be  wnoyed 
by  aoy  .fhiiips.  But  tp  fccwe  xfrdtn  being  iur^ 
prifed,  ^t  iho^ld  be  ftvvouiided  by  a  i^mparc  pf 
e^rth  with  a  deep  ditcb^  which  might  be  filled  with 
«Mor  without  the  leaft  expoace.  This  might  be 
^cQMd  a(  a  .much  leTs  expence»  than  the  works 
which  bane  been  begun  at  Port*au-Prince ;  and 
-with  what  fuccefs  we  muft  now  leave  the  ceader 
to  detetmine. 

Ts3£  >weftero  part  of  the  ifland  was  the  firft  that 
Was  cultivated  by  the  French,  that"  being  at  the 
greateft  diftance  from  the  Spanifk  forces,  which 
they  had  then  reafbn  to  fear.  This  being  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  coafts  in  their  pofleflion,  the  (eat  of  go* 
▼ctnment  was  fixed  there,  it  was 'firft  fetded  at  the 
'Petit<Suave,  but  they  were  ibon  difgufted  with  the 
barreonefs  and  unwholefomenefs  of  this  (pot.  It 
was  £ben  transferred  to  Leogane,  and  afterwards 

to 
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*Yin^  to  PoK-aU'-Princc,  which  in  1750  became  the  rcfi- 
dence  of  a  fuperior  council,  a  commander  in  chief 
and  an  incendant«  The  place  chat  was  made  choice 
of  for  the  intended  capita],  is  an  opening  aboilc 
1400  toifes  long  in  a  dire&  line,  and  commanded 
on  both  fides.  Two  harbours,  formed  by  feme 
iflecs,  have  afforded  a  pretence  for  this  injudiciou3 
choice.  The  harbour  intended  for  trading  veflels 
being  now  almoft  filled  up,  can  no  longer  admit 
men  of  war  wkh  fafety ;  and  the  great  harbour  de- 
figned  for  thefe,  being  as  unwholefome  as  the  other, 
from  the  exhalations  of  the  fmall  iflands,  neither  is 
nor  pan  be  defended  by  any  thing  againft  a  fupe- 
rior enemy. 

A  SMALL  fquadron  might  even  block  up  a 
ftronger  one  in  fo  unfavourable  a  pofition.  Gonave, 
which  divides  the  bay  in  two,  would  leave  a  free 
and  fare  palTage  for  the  fmaller  fquadron ;  the  fea 
winds  would  prevent  the  other  fquadron  from  get- 
ting up  to  it  •,  the  land  winds,  by  faciliuting  the 
exit  ot  the  enemy's  ihips  from  the  harbour,  would 
kave  them  the  choice  o£  retreating  through  either 
of  the  outlets  of  St.  Mark  and  Leogane ;  and  thef 
would,  all  other  circumfiances  being  equal,  always 
have  the  advantage  of  keeping  Gonave  between 
them  and  the  French  fquadron. 

But  what  would  be  the  conlcquence  if  the 
French  fquadron  fiiould  prove  the  wcakeft  ?  Dif- 
abled  and  purfued,  it  could  never  gain  a  fiidter 
that  runs  fo  deep  into  land  as  Port-au-Prince,  be- 
fore the  conqueror  had  taken  advantage  of  its  de- 
feat.   If'  the  difabled  (hips  fiiouU  reach  the  place, 

,  nothing 
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nothihg  could  binder  tb«  enemy  frona   purfumg  *5,j^^ 
them  almoft  in  a  line,  and  even  fi-onfi  entering  the 
kiBg's  harbour,  inhere  chey  would  take  refiage. 

The  bcft  of  all  ftacions  for  a  cruize  is  that  v^herc 
one  may  cbufc  whether  one  wiB  accept  or  decline 
the  fight,  where  there  is  but  a  finall  fpace  to  gaard^ 
where  the  whole  may  be  viewed  from  one  central 
pointy  where  a  fafe  anchorage  m^y  be  fbund  at 
every  tack,  where  one  ftiay  bfc  concealed  without 
going  far,  procure  wood  and  water  at  pleafure,  and 
Ha]  in  open  fcas,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
but  from  fqualls^  Thefe  are  the  advantages  that  ati 
enemy's  iqoadron  will  always  have  over  the  French 
Ihtps  at  anchor  in  P&rf  •  au-Pr irtce.  A  fingle  frigate 
might  fafely  come  aftd  bid  them  defiance,  and  b6 
fufikient  to  intercept  any  trading  ibips  that  IhouU 
attenipt  to  go  in  or  out  without  a  convoy.  ^ 

NavERTHBLiss,  a  harbour  fo  unfavourable  aa 
this  hath  determined  the  bnildingof  the  town.  It 
extends  along  the  fea-lhore  the  fpace  of  1206  toifes^ 
that  is,  nearly  along  the  opening  which  the  leii 
has  made  m  th^  center  of  the  weftern  coaft.  Ih 
this  great  extent,  which  runs  in  to  the  depth  cf 
550  toiles,  are,  as  it  were  Idftv  558  houfes  or 
dwelling  places,  difperfed  in  29  ftreets.  The 
drainings  of  the  torrents  that  fall  from  the  hlHi, 
render  this  place  always  damp,  without  fupplying 
k  with  good  water.  The  inhabitants  muft  fend 
to  a  conGderabte  diftance  to  procure  fome  that  ia 
wholefome.  Add  to  all  this,  the  little  fecurity; 
there  is  in  a  place  commanded  on  the  land  fide^ 
and  on   the  fea  fide  eafy  of  acccfs  in  all  parts. 

Vol.  IV.  <i  Evea 
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^  xin  ^  ^^^"  ^^^  ^^^^^  iflands  which  divide  the  harbours 
would  be  fo  far  from  defending  the  town  from  an 
invaAon,  that  they  would  only  (erve  to  cover  the 

landing.  '  . 

This  defcription,  which  will  not  be  contradicted 

by  any  unprejudiced  man  acquainted  with  the 
place,  plainly  (hews  that  the  government  has  be- 
flowed  too  much  attention  on  Port-au-Prince.  It 
would  be  a  fatal  error  obftinately  to  oppofe  oa* 
ture,  and  endeavour  to  defend  by  art  a  place  that 
lies  open  to  invafion  on  all  fides.  It  would  ftill  be 
a  greater  one  to  colledt  there  the  courts  of  juftice, 
troops,  warlike  Rorcs^  provifions^  the-  arienal,  in 
a  word,  all  that  conftitutes  the  fupport  of  a  great 
colony,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  leave  it  open  to 
the  enemy.  This  port  ought  merely  to  ferve  for 
the  embarkation  of  the  crops  gathered  in  the  ad- 
jacent fields,  and  in  the  rich  plain  of  the  Cul-dc- 
fac.  This  would  only  require  a  guard  fuflicient 
to  prevent  a  furprize,  and  to  fecurf;  the  retreat  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  will  always  be  ready  to  aban- 
don a  place,  which  muft  inevitably  furrender  on 
•the  firil  attack. 

,  Saint  Mark  will  never  be  in  a  more  flguriOw 
ii^g  ftate  than  Port-*au-Prince.  This  town  is  not 
very  deep,  but  extends  along  the  (horc,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  crowned  with  a  crefcent  of  hills, 
which  are  only  parted  from  the  lea  by  a  very  fmall 
plain.  Nature  has  left  this  interval  of  life  and 
.cultivation  between  the  aridity  of  the  mountains 
and  the  abyfs  of  the  waters.  But  thefe  hills, 
though  barren^  are  not  altogether  ufele^  :    they 

have 
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have  the  prot>crty,  which  is  found  in  no  other  part  ^  ^^  * 
of  the  colony,  of  furnifhing  as  good  free-ftone  as 
any  in  Europe,  and  the  coaft  icfelf  fupplies  it  with^ 
out  tnuch  labddh  With  this  ilone  the  towii  i^ 
built.  It  cbnfifts  of  154  houfes,  formerly  defended 
by  an  intrenchm^nt  of  earthy  which  is  now  de- 
ft royed. 

•  St.  MAfeK  is  a  very  trading  place;  All  fuch 
tommodities  as  are  not  fent  to  Port-au-Pi'inee  zxt 
brought  thither^  as  likewife  are  all  the  crops  ga- 
thered from  wichin  the  town  to  the  mole  of  St* 
Nicholas^  The  profperity  of  this  place  would  be 
greatly  incfeafcd,  if  the  plain  of  the  Artibonite 
could  be  watered;  which  is  naturally  too  dry,  but 
would  furpafs  the  beft  lands  in  fruitfolnefs,  if  this 
could  be  once  eSeded. 

The  Anibonite  takes  its  nanne  from  i  Hver 
which  divides  it  lengthways^  almoft  from  oiie  end 
to  the  other.  The  waters  of  this  firer  confined 
by  fluices,  flow  conftantly  on  the  higheft  part  of  thii 
plain.  The  height  of  the  bed  of  the  rirer  has 
long  ago  fuggeftcd  the  idea  of  dividing  it,  and  it 
has  been  geometrically  demonftraced  that  this  is 
practicable ;  Jbcfa  confiderable  advantages  ate  en- 
lightened nations  able  to  obtain  over  nature  itfelfi 
But  a  projeft,  founded  on  mathematical  knowledgd^ 
ought  not  to  be  carried  into  execution  without  the 
utmoft  caution.  The  impetuofity  of  the  ftream^ 
when  fwelled  by  rains,  and  the  foftnefs  of  the  foil 
on  which  the  rivei^  flows,  make  it  very  dangerous 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  banks.  The  fmalleft 
putkt,  injudicipufly  made,  would  in  a  leW  moments 

Q^z  opcji 
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B  o  o  K  xipen  fucb  an  enormous  breach,  as  wouU  make  way 
£or  very  alaroiing  and  deftrudtve  iniHHiauoQS  ovtr 
a  Draft  tra£t  of  bnd. 

NzvEaTHELESs,  all  the  proprtecors  are  in^par 
ttfnt  to  fee  this  great  work  iindertakcA.  But  ad- 
oiintftratioii  muft  judg^  whether  privace  focieties, 
which  folicit  leave  to  procure  conveniences  of  wa- 
ter. thU  caaonly  lerve  to  enrich  their  «wn  grounds, 
wouU  HOC .  be  detrimental  co  the  projed  of  waceiv 
ing  the  whole  country^  Rather  than  Mkr  public 
welfare  to  give  place  to  private  in  tercft,  the  govern- 
mctt  fliould  aifift  thofe  who  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tribute cowards  the  gtneral  conveyance-  of  waters 
They  will  foon  be  repaid  by  an  increafe  of  one 
fixth  in  the  pnxluce .  of  the  colony.  This  ittcreale 
would  be  greater  ftill,  if  a  method  could  be  do* 
vifed  to  dram  that  part  of  the  coaft  which  ts  over- 
fbwed.in  the  waten  of  the  Artibonice.  Thifis  it  is 
that  the  civilized  man  makes  the  earth  fubicrvienc 
to  hb  owB  uie,  by  altet ing  the  courfe  of  the  rivers. 
The  fertility  he  imparts  to  the  land  caa  alone 
juilify  his  conquefts,.  if  indeed  art  and  labour, 
laws  and  virtues^  may  be  allowed  in  procefs  of 
time  to  atone  for  the.  injiuftice  of  an  invaOon. 

Tk£  weftcm  part  of  the  colony,  which  on  the 
laft  day  of  December,  1766^  Contained  alone  83,080 
flaves,  is  fepar atcd  from  the  not thern  part  by  the 
mole  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  lays,  on  both  coafts. 
At  the  head  of  the  cape  ia  a  good,  fa£e,  and  .coin- 
modious  harbour..  It  ftands  dtredly  oppofite  to 
Point  Maiai,  in  the  iilaad  of  Cuba,  and  feeois  na- 
tural^ 
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turally  ^%%mA  by  this  poStJOA  to  become  the  ^xin/^ 
oiofl  iBiportiiinc  poft  in  all  Acserka  for  {he  goavc- 
nieoce  of  navi^ion.  The  opening  of  the  bay  is 
1450  toifes  brcMid.  T|ie  road  leads  to  the  harbour, 
aad  the  barbpur  (9  the  bafon^  AH  thi$  great-re* 
cffs  \%  wholffi^oic^  .thoQgh  the  watery  (^  the  fe^ 
are  almoflt  in  a  ftacc.of  ftti^^tioo  there.  The  ba* 
foq,  wbipl^  k^XM  as  if  ipade.for  the  pi|rpof<;  of 
caoceiting^ :  b^ft  Mt  the  ij^coilvieoiesce  of  /cloi^  har-^ 
hours ;  it  is  Qpep  tf>  the  w<ft  ^d  north  wi|ids  1 
%xA  ycc»  «f  they  blow  ev^r  (b  hard,  they  can  nevei 
intrrrMpc  ,or  |)?tar4.^ar)y  yfoj\i  that  is.dop<!  in  the 
har|;x>ur«  Ti^q  peruoiuUi  ^e^e  «he  harbpw  is  G« 
tmtedt  "^  gradMaUy  «a  ih^.  Rl4in««  wlM(|h  ftand 
u^  a  y^.  laFge  b^fil  •»,  it  ^jn>,  #8  it  r^re©  4 
Oflgte  ntKHHic^in^  witb  a  bfi^f}  aod  Jiat  (;op,idc^ 
&endiflEg  «ith.  a.  gentle  Oope  j((>  mii|te  fvich  <ibe  f oft 
gf  the  iflao4*  .     *  .       ;     -^    .  ^ 

^  Thb  qiole  of  St.  Nicholas  wfa  loog  Jii^e^ed 
by  die  inhabkancs  of  %x.  Dcnningo..  The  bane  <ii)ls 
and  Bax  roc^a  k  abounejcd  with,  afFordfd*  oothipg 
worth  their:  qotice.  The  v^e  which  the  Englilh 
made  of  it  during  the  la(t  w^,  has  laendered  \t  qf 
fome  kind  of  confequence.  The  French  mioiftry, 
inftru^d  by  .their  very  e^emies^  fena  over  a  fi^ni* 
ber  of  Acadians  and  Germans,  who  all  peri&ed 
there  with  aftonifliing  rapidUy*  This  is  conftantly 
the  fate  that  attends  all  new  fetclcinenca  between 
the  tropicst  Tlie  few  that  have  ouc-liye^  the  fotal 
effe&a  of  the  climatr,  at)d  thofe  of  difappoinl- 
ment  and  poverty,  are  4aily  deferting  the  poor 
and    barren  ibil  of  St.  Nicholia.  .  Poffibly  the 

0^3  freedom 
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^  xin  ^  f^^^^  granted  tx)  foreigners  to  frequent  chis'pUce; 
may  put  a  ftop  to  emigration.  Perhaps  tke  fa« 
cility  With  which  the  colonifts  may  be  able  to  diC* 
pofe  of  their  crops  and  their  cattle  in  confcquence 
of  this  communication,  may  fix  them  Upon  the  lands 
Allotted  to  them.  '  They  aflfbrd,  however,  no  coin- 
modkies  fit  for  Europe,  except  cotton; 
•  Thb  next  fettlement  on  the  north  coa(b  is  called 
Port  Paix.  It  owed  its  origin  to' the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tortuga,  whoffe  inhabitants  tbok  fefugo 
there  when  they  forfook  that  ifland;  The  groundt 
were  cleared  fo  earty,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
heakhl^ft  fpots  in  St.  Domingo,  and  his  long  fince 
attained  the  utmoil  degree  of  richkiels  and  pdpula* 
tion  it  is  capable  of ;  but  thefe  are  not  very  confi- 
derab|e,'  though  induftry  has  been  carried  fo  far 
as  even  to  pierce  through  mountakiii  lor  the  con* 
yeyance  of  water  to  moiften  the  grounds.  They 
have  Yery  littlp  fugar,  and  chieBy  apply  themfelves 
to  the  culture  of  indigo,  coflfee,  and  cotton.  Port 
Paix  is  on  all  fides  fo  difficult  of  accels,  that  it  is 
in  a  manner  cut  oflF  from  the  reft  of- the  liland* 
The  next  fettlement  to  this  retired  place  is  Cape 
Francois. 

"  This  town  is  built  on  the  Gde  of  an  extenfive 
^lain,  tfwenty  leagues  long  and  four  broad.  Few 
lands  are  better  watered ;  but  there  is  notpnp  river 
Inhere  t^  floop  can  go  up  above  three  miles.  All 
this  great  fpace  is  interfered  with  ftrait  roads,  forty 
-feet  wide,  and  planted  qi^  both  fides  with  hedges 
pf  citron- trees,  thick  enough  to  ferve  a9  a  fence 
aeainft  the  bcafts.    There  are  long  avenues  of 
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tall  trees  leading  op  to  fcvcral  habiratidns«    It  were  ^  ^JJ  *^ 
to  be  wifiied  fuch  as  thefe  had  been  planted  along* 
the  roads :  for  they  woold  not  only  have'  been 
ornamefital,-  but  would  alfo  have  afibrded  a  de- 
lightful (hade  for  travellers,  and  prevented  that 
fcarcity  Ijf  wood  wbtch  is  already  complained  of/ 
Though  the  French  had  lortg  been  lenfible  of  the* 
value  of  this  foil,  which  *b  Hch  and  fruitful  be- 
yond delcription,  they  did*  not  fee  about  cultivating^ 
it  till  the  year  1 670,  when  they  had  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  the  inroads  of  th6  Spaniards,  who* 
till  then  had  coodnoed  in  that  neighbourhood  with' 
a  confiderabfe'force.    The 'method  that  was  taken 
of  bringing  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Cruz 
and  St.  Chriftopher'Sy  haftened  the  progrefs  of 
this  fettlenient.      It  now  produce!  the  greateft 
quantity  of  fugar  of  any  place  in  the  world. 

The  plain,  which  is  bounded  to  the  north  only 
by  the  lea,  is  terminated  to  the  fouth  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  varies  in  depth  from  four  to 
eight  leagues.  Few  of  them  are  very  high  •,  feve- 
ral  of  them  may  be  cultivated  to  the  very  fummit; 
and  they  are  all  interledted  at  intervkls  with  ex- 
ceeding fine^  plafntiitions  of  coffee  and  indigo.  In 
thefe  delightful  vales,  all  tbc  fweets  of  fpring  are 
enjoyed,  without  cither  winter  or  fummcr.  Theri 
are  but  two  feafons  in  the  year,  and  they  are 
equally  fine.  The  ground,  always  laden  with  fruiti 
and  covered  wirh  flowers,  realizes  thedelights  and 
riches  of  poetical  defcriptions.  Wherever  we  turn 
our  eyes  we  art  enchanted  with  a  variety  of  ob^- 
jeds,  coloured  and  fefleded  by  the  clearcft  light. 

q^^  the 
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^Mn^  The  tjr  is  temperate  in  the  dnj^cimf  &  and  the 
nights  are  conlUndiy'  cooK  The  ifihabiiaocs  of  the 
plain,  upon  which  il^  frm  4arss  his  .moft  powerful 
rayss,  repair  to  chQfe  moonwns  tt>  twAtbe  a  coelec 
air,  and  allay  their  thirft  wich  wholffoone  water* 
Happy  the  oiorul  who  firft  taught  th/e  French  to 
fettle  on  this  deliciaus  fpot ! 

Tais  man  was.  one  pf  thofe  whom  the  fpirit  of 
intokratioA  in  reli^os  matters. began  to  drive  out- 
i^em  their  native  eouncry;  A  '-CaLvioiftt  named 
Gob^n^  wenc  and.  reared  the  fir^ib  habitation  4it  thriv 
qap^A  More  hdufes  were  built  aa  £hc gtoutids  ivcsce 
qleared.  This  fectleinfiiitittd  alreadjr  niade  fwcb  prD« 
gre&in  the  compaik  oi  five  and  (wtoty  years^  a& 
to  ejcciiie  she  jei(k>ufy  of  the  £AgU(h«  They  joined 
iheif  forces.*  with  thofe  of  Splin,  wd,  attacking 
it  both  by  land  and  fea»  in.i695»  tktty  took, 
plundered,  and  induced  it  to  a(be9« 

A  GA9AT  advantage  mighi  have  been  onade  of 
this  misi^rtun^.  Intereft,  which  is  ^he  primary 
founder  of  all  colonies,  had  induced  the  inhabi- 
tanrs  to  chufe  in  a  harbour  that  is  three  leagues  in 
circumference,  the  ibot  <^  a  hill  for  the  por»on 
of  the  cape,  becaufe  it  was  the  place  that  lay 
oioft  convenient  for  the  anchorage.  Thi&fitua* 
cion,  however,  being  unwholefome,  (hould  have  in* 
duced  the  oolonifts  to  fettle  fomewhere  elfe.  This 
circumftance  they  did  not  attend  to,  but  rebuilt 
their  town  where,  it  never  ought  to  be  built  at  all, 
in  a  bottom,  in  which  the  rajs  of  the  fun  are 
rendered  more  fcorching  by  ^e  refle^on  of.  the 
B)ountains  i  and  the  wind  cai>  (fnly  Coa^e  from  the 
^aft  over  the  marfhes.  Yet  fuch  is  the  richnefs  of 
7  the 
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tke  JKilf^enc  cauntry^  thtc  the  topwo  has  always  book 
profpered,  and  incr^led  in  boii^bgs  more  and 
more  plcafanf  and  beaurtful. 

The  cftpe  is  now  cut  by  twenty  •nine  ftrait  ftreets, 
into  226  Q)ufter3  of  ho«feyp  which  amount  to  8  to  ^ 
but  tbefc  ftreecs  are  too  narrow,  and  having  no 
Hope,  are  always  dirty;  for,  as  they  are  paved 
only  in  the  middk^  the  kennels^  which  are  not 
even  on  each  fide,  gather  into  puddles  and  common 
ihorcs,  inftead  of  draining  off  the  waters. 

Sev£rajl  fquares  have  been  planned  in  this  city. 
That  of  Notre  Dame,  tfaeogh  an  old  one,  is 
hardiy  IcveUed.  It  is  a  long  fquare,  with  a  foun- 
tain in  the  middle,  which  is  dten  dry,  for  want  of 
being  properly  fiipplied.  A  church  has  been  be- 
gun fotoe  years  fince;  but  its  immenfe  fize,  the 
want  of  money,  and  the  tedious  importation  of  ftooe 
from  Europe^  makes  the  work  go  on  very  (lowly. 
Thefijuareof  Clugny^  which  is  a  regular  one,  was 
built  from  neceflity,  to  remove  an  offenGve  morafs ; 
and  the  drying  it  up  muft  cenainly  contribute  to  the 
wholefomenefs  of  the  air.  The  governor's  houfe, 
the  barracks^  and  a  royal  magazine,  are  the  only 
public  buildings  thai  attract  the  noticeof  the  curious ; 
but  the  hunsane  obferver  cannot  avoid  behdding 
with  pleafure  thofe  foundations  that  are  called  the 
houfes  of  Providence.  Moft  of  the  French,  who 
6rft  come  into  the  colony,  are  deftitute  of  refources 
and  ulents,  and  before  they  have  acquired  induftry 
to  procure  fubfiftence^  become  fubjeft  to  diforders 
that  are  often  fatal.  At  the  cape  thefe  helplefs 
diftrefied  men  are  taken  into  two  habitations,  where 

the 
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BOOK  the  rocn  and  the  wonrten  are  fcvcrally  provided 
with  every  thing  they  Want  till  they  can  get  em* 
ployed.  It  is  a  difgrace  that  fuch  an  excellent  in- 
ftitutioD  has  not  been  imitated  in  other  places ;  a 
negleft  equally  repugnaftt  to  humanity  and  good 
policy. 

It  would  be  for  the  intereft  of  trade  to  ered  in 
all  colonies  fuch  hofpitable  houfes  as  thofe  of  St. 
Domingo.  Thefe  may  be  faid  to  be  truly  pious 
and  divine  inftitutions,  as  they  are  calculated  for 
the  prefcrvation  of  mankind.  Whether  it  is  ow- 
ing to  this  precaution  or  other  circumftances,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  fewer  in  proportion  die  at  the  cape, 
than  in  the  other  towns  along  the  fea  coaft.  The 
care  that  has  been  taken  to  purify  the  air  by  drain- 
ing the  fens,  the  thorough  clearing  of  the  hills, 
the  proximity  of  a  plain  almoft  completely  culti- 
vated, .  all  thefe  circumftancei  have  concurred  to 
(;orre£t  the  noxious  influence  of  an  unhealthy  fi- 
tuation. 

Tns,  harbour  of  the  cape  deferves  to  receive  the 
rich  produce  of  all  the  adjacent  country ;  aiid  it 
is  admirably  well  adapted  to  admit  the  (hips  that 
come  from  Europe.  ^  The  air  is  the  beft  in  all  the 
ifland.  It  lies  open  to  none  but  the  north-eaft 
wind,  and  cannot  even  be  hurt  by  this,  the  en- 
trance being  full  of  reefs,  which  break  the  vio- 
lence of  th'e  waves.  A  (hip  gets  out  very  eafily, 
and  Toon  launches  into  the  open  fea. 

Fourteen  leagues  to  windward  of  the  cape  is 
fort  Dauphin,  It  was  formerly  a  town,  which 
^^s  called  Bay  aha  ^  hut,  Gnce  it  ha^  been  removed 

nearcf 
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pearer  to  the  fea^  has  changed  both  its  name  and  ^  ^^  ^ 
place.  The  new  town  lies  in  the  imnoft  center  of  ^m^'^a 
a  ipacious  harbour,  which. has  only. one  outlet; 
formed  by  a  channel,  1 500  toifes  loog^  an/i  abouc 
100  broad.  It  b  (urrounded  by  a  river  to  the  weft, 
and  terminated  by  the  icaifaore on  the  eaft.  The 
fi[>rc  ftaods  on  a  very  fmail  peninfula  to  the  north  ; 
and  on  the  foutbem  fide  is. the  plain.  The  town 
contains  as  yet  but  fev^ nty  boufes.  It  is  at  a  fuffi- 
cient  diftance  .frpm  che  mountains,  to  be  oiJt  of  the 
reach  of  any  hill  that ;  might  rcfled  the  heat  *,  but 
fome  fens  in  the  neighbourhood  render  the  air  un« 
wholefome.  The  fortifications  are  fufficient  to 
keep  a  fqoadron  at  bay  for  two  or  three  days. 

Though  this  is  fuch  a  fine  and  fafe  harbour,  the 
piajor  pan  of  the  produce  of  its  own  pUin  is  ftill 
feot  to  the  Cape.  The  mats  of  trade  will  always 
lutra^  the  lefs  branches }  and  great  fea*ports  will 
pccafioa  the  fmalier  to  rbe  oegledcd,  and  to  de* 
dine. 

Iw  1720,  the  commodities  of  the  whole  colony  Produce 
of  St.  Domingo  amounted  only  to  i  ,200,000  pounds  fJifoHJ"" 
weight  of  indigo,  1,400,000  of  white  fugar,  and  thecoionj. 
21,000,000  of  raw  fugar.    The  plantations  were 
extended  ^  and  in  1734,  thofe  of  cotton  and  cofiee 
were  ad4ed.    In   1754,  the  commodities  of  the 
co!ony   were  fold  upon  the  fpot  for  28,833,581 
livres  *•    It  is  true  they  received  from  the  mother 
country  to  the  amount  of  40,628,780  livres  f  value 
of  mercbandife.    But  if  the  colony  became  in- 
debted, it  was  only  to  bafirn  its  proiperity.     The 

population 
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®  xia  ^  population  of  whites  tmounted  thco  to  7758  men, 
capable  of  bcariilg  arms ;  to  2525  women,  ekJicr 
yridows  or. married;  ta  781  young  marriageable 
perfons;  to  169 1  boys,  an4  1503  girls,  under 
t^welve  years  of  age.  Among  cbe  blacks,  or  free 
oiuUattocs,  were  reckoned  1362  moa  fie  to  bear 
^rms;  2626  widows,  or  osarried  women;  1009 
boys,  \and  864  girls,  under  twelve  y^ears  of  age.- 
The  manufactures  were  peopled  with  79,785 
negroes;  53,817  negro  women;*  20,158  negro 
boys,  and  18,428  negro  girls«  Of  raw  (ugar  they 
wwked  344  plantations,  and  255  ^hite  fugar; 
g 3 79  of  indigo ;  and  there  were  cukivaccd  ^8,946 
cocoa  trees  $  6,300,367  .  cotton  pkmts ;  and 
it!  1053^842.  caiTia  trees*  The  pro^ifions  of  the 
colony  were  5,520,503  banana  trees  ^  1,101,849 
plots  of  potatoes ;  226,098  plots  .0^  yams ;  and 
2,8^0,586  trenches  of  manior.  The  cattle  did  noc 
exceed  63,454  horfes  and  mulcS,  and  92,946  heads 
of  horned  cattle. 

In  1764,  St.  Domingo  had  8,786  wlnte  xnen 
able  CO  bear  arms ;  of  which,  4,306  lived  in.  tbo 
norths  3>470  in  the  weft,  and.  only  x,oio  in  the 
ibuih.  Tbde  forces  were  increafed  by  4,114  rnu* 
lattoes,  or  free  negroes,  who  were  enrolled.  Of 
thefe  there  were  497  to  the  fouth,  2,250  to  the 
weft,  and  1370  to  the  north* 

The  number  of  flaves  was  206,000,.  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  parcelled  out  as  foUows :  i2,oco 
in  nine  cities,  fome  artificers,  and  ibmc  employed 
in  domeftic  fervices ;  4000  employed  in  the  fmalkr 
towns,  in  the  tile  and  brick-kilns,  pothoufes,  lime- 

kilns» 
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kilns,  and  other  necefivy. .  handicrafts  i^  looodcf-  ^^m* 
tincd  CO  the  cuitiiratk>n  nf  provifions  and  kitchen 
groixmb  $  and   i  So^ooo  rcftryed  far  the  xrarc  of 
comaiodities  for  cxporcadoA.    Since  this  eftimace 
was   made,    about    25,000.  negroes    have  been 
brought  annually   iato  the  cok)iiy.    Thefc  havie 
nor  fuppUed  the  place  of  the  dead,  for  that  va^ 
cancy  was  snore  than  filled  up  by  (laves  fmuggled 
into  tlie  ifland  \  nor  hav&  chey  been  employed  as 
fervants  in  the  cities,  where  a  lefa  number  is  kept  . 
than  formerly.    Thefe  frelk  negroes  were  all  able- 
bodied  men^  and  have  been  employed  in  the  la- 
bours of  the  plantations,  which  they  muft  have 
greatly  inrifu'oved.     Neither  have  the  plantations 
received  any  iajbry  by  the  fiibftituting  of  fome  ar- 
ticles in  lieu  of  others. 

Instead  of  indigp,  which  began  to  yield  but 
little  on  ibme  grounds  (hat  were  too  much  ex- 
haufted,  forty  new  fugar  plantations  have  been 
formed.  There  are  now  260  to  the  north,  197 
to  the  weft,  and  84  to  the  fouth.  The  refining 
works  have  been  increafed  in  (till  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  plantations ;  and  the  quantity  of  white 
fugar  is  almoft  doubled^  Cotton  has  increaiiKl 
greatly  in  the  valleys  to  the  weft,  and  coffee  pro- 
digioufly  in  thofe  to  the  north.  Some  plMtations 
of  cocoa  have  been  even  formed  in  the  woods  of  the 
great  bay.  Peace  has  rcftored  the  old  branches  of 
trade,  and  opened  new  ones.  Under  her  pro- 
teAion  every  thing  profpcrs ;  and  (he  conftitutes 
the  felicity  of  both  worlds. 

We 
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B  o  o  K  We  may  affirm,  from  undoubted  authority,  that 
in  the  coarfe  of  the  year  1 767,  there  have  been 
exported  from  this  colony  no  lefs  than  72,718,781 
pounds  we^htof  raw  fugar;  51,562,013  pounds 
of  white  fugar^  1,7.6.9,562  pounds  X)f  indigo  ^ 
150,000  pounds  of  cocoa ;  12, 197,977.  pounds  of 
coffee  ;  2,965,920  pounds  of  cotton  ;  8,470  parcels 
of  hides  in  the  hair ;  10,350  tanned  hides ;  4,108 
cafks  of  rum  ;  and  2 1, 104  calks  of  molafies. 

This  is  the  fum  total  of  the  produdions  entered, 
at  the  cuftom^houfes  of  St.  Domingo,  in  1767,  and 
exported  on  board  347  •  (hips- fent  from  France. 
The  goods  taken  in  under  fail,  the  overplus  of 
the  weight  delivered  in  the  payment  of  the  fmug- 
gled  blacks,  cannot  have- carried  away  lefs  than  a 
{ixth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  c<dony,  which 
muft  be  added  to  the  known  eftimate  of  her  wealth. 
Since  that  period  all  the  plantations  are  increafed, 
thofe  of  coffee  trebled. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  increafc  it  is  ftill  cap- 
able of  attaining.  Some  think  it  may  be  doubled  ; 
others  rate  it  only  at  one  third.  All  agree  that  the 
culture  will  ftill  admit  of  great  improvements, 
which  may  be  expcfted  from  the  aftivity  of  the 
nation  that  is  poirefied  of  fo  improveable  a  foil. 
But  can  (he  hope  torreap  the  fruits  of  her  labours  ?  Is 
it  certain  that  (he  will  always  prefer ve  the  property 
of  them  ?  Thefe  two  queftions  dclervc  a  fcrious 
difcuffion. 


The 
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The  trade  whkh  the  French  of  St.  Domingo  book 

XIII 

^rry  on  with  ihcir  indolent  neighbours,   is  of '^.  ^-.'_/ 
more  confequence  than  it  is  generally  thought  to  '^^^^^  ^^ 
be.     They  fupply  them  with  ftockings,  bats,  lin-  o/sn  Do- 
oens,  guns,  hard-  ware,  and  fome  wearing  apparel ;  ^l'^^\ 
and  receive  in  return,  horfes,  homed  cattle  both.  Spaniards 
for  flaughter  and  for  labour,  fmoked  beef  and  fhc'r^'IJ^ 
bacon,  fkms ;  and  lafily,  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  it^^n^i* 
thouiand  livres  *,  which  the  court  of  Madrid  de- 
voces  annually  to  the  maintenance  of  the  governor, 
the  clergy,  and  the  troops  in  the  firft  fettlemenc 
the  Spaniards  ever  made  in  the  new  world.     Ex- 
cepting fome  few  Portugal  pisces  which  retain  a 
nominal   value,  far  above  their  intrinfic   worth, 
they  have  no  coin  but  what  they  draw  from  their 
neighbours  the  Spaniards.   Revolutions  only,  which 
it  is  impbffible  to  forefee,  can.  ever  pot  a  ftop  to 
this  intercourfe  between  tlie  two  nations  that  divide 
St.  Domingo,  and  which  is  carried  on  both  by 
land   and  fea.     Here  mutual  wants  prevail  over 
natural  antipathy  \  or  elfe  the  uniformity  of  climate 
ftifles  thcfe  feeds  of  divifion; 

It  were  to  be  wi(hed  that  the  French  colonics  in  what 
were  as  certain  of  always  keeping  up  their  con-  S^'i^y'^can 
neftions  with  Europe.     Had  the  firft  adventurers  ""<««  th» 
who  went  over  to  St.  Domingo  been  in  a  condition  ance  ofiu 
CO  thinlc  of  plantations,  they  would,  doubtlcfs,  have  ^"J^**^^^^ 
feized  upon  that  part  of  the  ifiand  which  lies  moft  Eurppc. 
to  windward  ;  which  they  might  eafily  have  done. 
The  plains  on  that  fide  are  large  and  fertile  \  the 
(and  lies  quite  open  to  the  ocean  ^  the  coafts  are 

fafc ; 

*  About  59,000 1.  on  an  average. 
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BOOK  fafe ;  the  harbours  may  be  entered  asfiKm  as  dilco* 
vered^  and  one  lofcs  fight  of  them  the  very  day 
one  fails  out.  The  track  is  fuchi  tfaac  no  efiemy 
can  forin  any  ambufcade ;  the  coafi:  is  unfit  for 
craifing }  thefe  latitudes  are  convenient  for  the  Eik 
ropeans,  and  the  .pailage  expeditious.  But  as  the 
fcheme  of  the  firfl:  French  navigators  was  to  at- 
tack the  Spanilh  (hips,  add  to  carry  on  their  bofti- 
lities  on  the  gulph  of  Mexico^  the  poiieffions  they 
occupied  in  St.  Domingo  were  furroonded  by 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  the  Turks;  by  Tortuga,  the  Caicos, 
Gouava,  and  Lucayos  iOands,  where  the  roads  lie 
concealed,  and  are  the  lurking  places  of  the  pri- 
vateers. They  are  alfo  furroufided  by  a  multitude 
of  fand-banks  and  rocks,  wiiich  make  the  progrefe 
of  a  fhip  flow  and  uncertain ;  and  by  narrow  feas, 
which  muft  give  a  great  advantage  to  the  enemy, 
either  for  landing,  for  blocking  up,  or  for 
cruiling. 

AoAiitsT  fomany  daagen,  noefl^ual  remedy 
will  ever  be  difcovered,  but  a  fquadron  coniUntty 
kept  there  in  time  of  war,  and  always  in  modoo. 
Whether  it  has  been  owing  to  inability  in  the  go- 
vernment to  aficM-d  this  kind  of  protection  to  the 
colony,  or  to  the  negligence  of  the  admirals,  who 
have  lain  by  inadbive  in  the  harbour  with  thtrir 
armed  veflels ;  ceruin  it  is,  that  hitherto  the  only 
plan  of  defence  which  could  fecure  the  trade  of  St. 
Domingo,  has  never  been  purfued. 

If  the  miniftry  and  the  navy  (hould  alter  dieir 
principles  and  their  condudt,  the  firft  thing  to  be 
done  will  be  to  proted  the  latitudes  about  the  cape, 

where 
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"Where  the  navigators  cpming  from  France  always  ^3.^,^ 
enter  in  time  of  war,  and  generally  too  in  time 
of  peace.  The  neccflity  of  reconnoitring  the  pro* 
ttiontory  of  la  Grange,  fituated  ten  leagues  higher 
up,  brings  thither  fwarms  of  privateers,  who  are 
feldom  difappointed*  Two  well-armed  vcffcls  fta* 
tioned  there,  would  eafily  make  themfclvcs  matters 
of  that  crui2e«  If,  contrary  to  all  expedation^  the 
enemy  (hould  bring  a  fuperior  force,  no  doubt  they 
would  be  obliged  to  yield  to  them ;  but  it  would 
probably  be  only  for  a  Ihott  time. 

Having  thus  facilitated  the  entrance  of  (hips  to 
the  Cape,  the  next  thing  would  be  to  fecure  their 
going  out  %  which  might  be  eSeAed  in  the  follow^ 
ing  mannen  One  of  the  two  men  of  war,  which 
Ihould  always  be  ftationed  in  the  harbour,  would 
take  feveral  merchant-men  under  her  convoy,  fee 
them  fafe  out,  and  return  within  three  or  four  days 
at  furtheft*  She  would  Teldom  be  in  any  danger, 
•becaufe  (hips  of  the  line  are  hardly  ever  feen  in 
thofe  parts ;  nor  could  they  be  there  witiiout  being 
ob(erved. 

AWhili  one  part  of  the  (qoadron  was  employed 
in  proteding  the  navigation  of  the  north  -,  the  other, 
and  moft  confiderable  ^arr,  would  cover  the  other 
coafts  of  the  colony*  This  would  have  its  chief 
ftation  at  Port-au  -Prince*  Two  of  its  ve(lcls  niight 
fail  from  thence  to  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  as  dan- 
gerous a  pl$Ke  for  (hips  going  from  the  cape  to 
the  weft  and  fouth,  as  la  Grange  for  thofe  that 
want  to  land  at  the  cape.  They  (hould  never  pa& 
the  point  of  the  Mole  %  the  forces  ftatiooed  to  the 

Vol.  IV.  R  northward 
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■^  xm  ^  f^ofthward  ihooU  endeavovr  to  fd>ur  the  fea  w 
Ui-yJ-i  far  as  that  place ;  which  is  the  more  important,  ai 
all  the  armaments  from  New  Englaml  going  to  Ja« 
maica  muft  be  intercepted  at  this  paHage  they  are 
obliged  to  make.    .The  fquadron  of  Port-ao -prince 
ihould  further  be  commiifioned  to  (hew  itlclf  now 
and  then  to  the  fouthward  of  the  ifland,  to  protcd 
its  own  latitudes,  and  to  convoy  all  homeward-* 
bound  (hips  till  they  were  got  clear  of  the  ifland 
It  might  even  occafionally   go  and  cruize  upon 
Jamaica  when  it  could  be  fpaied. 
•    Haviho  thus  provided  for  the  (bcority  of  the 
produce  of  the  colonf  from  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy ;  it  is  incumbent  on  the  motber-coantry  to 
'  cake  the  neceflary  meafures  for  preferving  fo  valu- 
able a  property. 
T^  put  tn      III  former  times^  the  Sptantxls^  who  fliH  occupy 
difputet      half  the  ifland^  were  formidable  rivals.    As  fooft 
£SI«^    ^  *^  French  had  made  then-  appfcaraiicc  at'  St. 
the  French  Domingo,  Warm  contelh  arole  between  the  twt> 
iiwtf  ITst.  .i)Sitions«    A  few  private  and  infigntficant  men  veif- 
Pw"*' ilh«  ^^^^^  ^^  8^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *  people  armed  under  a 
neceflary     regular  aVithOfity.    Thefe  men  wefe  acknowledged 

to  fix  the     ,    *=*  .    .  '  ^  ,  .  ,  i 

Titmu  of  by  their  country  as  foon  as  they  were  thought 
both  colo*  ftrong  enougji  to  maintain  thcmfelves  in  their  ufur- 
pations.  A'  commander  was  fent  to  them,  wh6 
bore  the  name  of  governor  o(  Tortuga  and  Si4 
Domingo ;  which  title  was  aftei^wards  changed  to 
that  of  governor-general  df  the  Caribbee  iflands. 
The  brave  man,  who  was  firft  appointed  to  com- 
mand thofe  irttreptd  adventurers,  caught  their  fpirjt 
4o  fuch  a  degree  ^s  lO  propoft  -to*  his  court  tMs 
-        '  —  •'-  •   •  conqueft 
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cbhqueft  of  the  whole  iOand^    He  pledged  Kis  life  ^  ^^^^  * 
foe  the  fuccefs  of  the  tindet-taking,  provided  they 
would  fcQd  ^im  li  fqundroA  fttong  enough  i6  block 
up  the  harbour  of  the  capital. 

Thb  miniftry  of  Vcrfailles,  ncgleftihg  a  pfojeA 
which  Was  ih  reality  more  pradicable  than  it  ap^ 
peared  to  them  at  a  dillatii:ef  left  the  French  esC- 
pofed  to  continual  hoflilities^  Notwithdanding  this; 
they  always  repulfed  them  fuccefsfuily  i  and  cVeri 
carried  devaftatidn  into  the  enemy^s  country ;  but 
tbofe  animofilies  kept  Up  in  theii*  itiinds  a  fpirit  of 
robbery  artd  plunder,  indi(^ofi!d  theih  for  ufcful 
labouri^,^  afid  ftopt  the  progrefs  of  agriculture} 
which  {hoUld  b«  the  ukiitiate  end  df  e^ery  well* 
tegUlated  colotiy,  and  the  firft  dbje6fc  o(  tv'erf  fd^ 
cicty  that  h  in  the  pofieflion  of  Uhds.  The  error 
which  France  had  fallen  intoi  in  not  fecdtiding  thi 
ardour  of  the  4MW  colonifts  for  the  tonqueft  of  the 
Whok  llland^  had  fieaHy  dccafioned  her  the  lofs 
^  that  part  of  4;^hich  (he  wiis  already  in  poffefliotl; 
YThilc  the  French  wefc  ehgaged  ih  tarrying  oil 
the  War  of  1688,  agaihft  all  Europe,  th6  Spd- 
tiiarda  and  tht  Engliih,  whb  both  dfeaded  feeing 
Ihem  flrotly  eftablilhed  at  St.  Dorilingo^  united 
Ibeir  fotces  to  expel  them;  Their  firft  attertipti 
^T€  thtm  rcafoh  to  expedl  ah  en  tilt  fucceft  j  whtti 
they  quarrelled  With  e^bh  ether^  ilitd  frorh  that! 
lime  became  irreconcileable  crtcmlcs;  Ducaflc^ 
whtf  managed  the  colony  with  mvich  Tagacity  and 
great  rtpUtation,  took  advantage  of  theit  diVifiorrs 
M  attack  them  fuccefllvely.  He  firft  invaded 
Jamaica,  where  he  dcftroyed  every  thing  with  fire 

A  a  and 
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*xiu^  and  fword.  From  thence  be' was  preparing  to 
turn  his  arms  againft  St«  Domingo ;  and.  woold  m* 
fallibly  have  rediiced  the  whole  ifland,  had  he 
not  been  (topped  in  this  expedition  by  orders  from 
his  court. 

The  houfe  of  Bourbon  afcended  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  the  French  nation  loft  all  hopes  of 
conquering  St.  Domingo.  Hoftilities,  which  had 
not  even  been  fufpended  there  by  the  treaties  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nimeguen,  and  Ryfwick,  ceafed 
at  laft  between  people  who  could  never  be  true 
friends  to  each  other.  The  French  fectlements, 
and  even  the  planters,  recovered  their  tranquillity. 
For  ibme  time  paft)  their  flaves^  taking  advantage 
of  the  nationid  divilions,  bad  Ibaken  off*  their 
chains,  and  removed  into  a  diftrift  where  they 
found  freedom  and  no  labour.  ,  This  defertion, 
which  muft  naturally  have  increafed,  was  abated, 
by  the  Spaniards  entering  into  a  contract  to  bring 
home  the  fugidves  to  their  neighbours,  for  the 
fum  of  250  livres  *  a  bead.  Although  this  agree* 
ment  was  not  very  fcrupuloufly  obferved,  it  proved 
a  powerful  check  till  the  diflentions  that  divided 
the  two  nations  in  1718.  At  this  period  the 
negroes  defcrted  their  works  in  multitudes.  This 
lofs  induced  the  French  to  think  of  reviving  their 
old  projeft  of  expelling  totally  from  the  ifland  fuch 
neighbours^  who  were  equally  dangerous  from 
their  indolence,  as  from  their  turbulent  fpirit. 
The  war  did  not  laft  long  enough  to  bring  about 

this 
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this  revolution;  At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  *  P  g  ^ 
Philip  V.  gave  orders  for  the  reftitution  of  all  the 
fugitives  that  could  be  found.  They  were  juft 
embarked,  to  be  fent  to  their  old  maflers,  when 
tlie  people  rofe  and  refcued  them ;  an  a£b  which 
we  could  hardly  difapprove,  had  they  been  promp- 
ted to  it  by  humanity,  rather  than  by  national 
hatred. ,  It  will  always  be  pleafing  to  fee  people 
excited  to  rebellion  on  account  of  the  fla!very  of 
the  miferable  negroes.  Thofe  who  were  refcued 
on  this  occafion,  fled  into  inaccefTible  mountains, 
where  they  have  fince  multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  be  able  to  afford  a  fafe  retreat  to  all  the 
flaves  that  can  find  means  to  join  them.  There,  in 
confequence  of  the  cruelty  of  civilized  nations, 
they  become  as  free  and  as  favage  as  tigers ;  in  ex- 
pe£Utidn,  perhaps,  of  a  chief  and  a  conqueror, 
who  may  reftore  the  violated  rights  of  mankind,  by 
ieizing  upon  an  ifland  which  feems  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  flaves  who  till  the  ground,  and 
not  for  the  tyrants  who  water  it  with  the  blood  of 
thofe  vi/aims, 

Thb  prefeht  fyftem  of  politics  will  not  allow 
France  and  Spain  to  be  at  war  with  each  other. 
Should  any  event  occafion  a  rupture  between 
the  two  nations,  notwithfbnding  the  compact  be- 
tween the  two  crowns,  it  would  probably  be  but  a 
tranfient  quarrel,  that  would  not  allow  time  for 
proje&tng  conquefts  which  muft  foon  be  reftored. 
The  entcrprifes  on  both  fides  would,  therefore, 
be  confined  to  ravaging  the  country  ;  and  in  this 
cafe  the  nation  that  does  not  cultivate,  at  lead  at 
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?  xii^.  ^  ^^*  jP^PWogft  iif  avildrprpyc  jformidabd^  l?y  |u  very 
^  poverty,  to  that  yif hfc)?  ^  ^Ire^^y  i^^(  fomfi  pK^ 
grefs  ip  the  culture  c\f  \is  )^ndf.  A  C^fiili^ii  gQr 
ycrnpr  w^  fa  fcnjilpdc  9^  ihjs,  th^t  h?  PPP^  wro^^ 
^  the  Frenpb  co(n(B?r>d4{i^  tt^ar,  if  he  fprced  hicn 
to  ao.  ioyaficvi^  |)c  won  hi  deftroy  (TV>re  ui  the  cotn-v 
p^Ts  pf  oi>p  kague,  thao  the  Ffench  coqld|  if  they 
were  co  I^y  wafteaU  the  coiustry  he  icqcnqi^anded. 

H£NCE  it  is  demonilr^ble,  t(>at.  if  9  mw  (houM 
break  out  in  Europe  between  thcfe  ti^ro  powers, 
the  oiofX  adive  of  them  ought  to  fu^  for  a  nca- 
tralicy  in  favour  of  this  ifland.  Perhaps  it  would 
l^e  for  the  iatereft  of  boch>  tt^at  it  Ihpuld  be  totally 
in  the  hands  of  the  mpit  }abor|ou$.  Bpt  evei) 
though  the  copr(  of  Madrid  (hould  refqlvc  to  re* 
jinquilh  a  territory  which  is  rathe;  a  burthen  tq 
Spain»  there  are  (till  n^nj  diiHculties  remaining. 
preat-Britain,  who  is  ipw  miftrefs  of  the  fate  of 
Atncnca,  wpuld  har41y  coinfent  to  fuch  an  a,cceffioq 
pf  wealth  to  her  rival. 

A  MQRB  natural  ffhetpe,  s^id  whi^h  Qugbt  tc) 
meet  with  no  obftacle,  would  be  to  fix  the  bouR<« 
daries  of  the  two  natipnfi  that  fbar«  St.  Doffpqgo. 
This  awaingemeDt  o^ghs  to  bgve  XdUfcn  pUcc  en 
the  accefTipq  of  Philip  V,  to  the  throne ;  aq  eveat 
y^hich  gave  the  French  poflfeflioAS  a  degree  of  fta- 
bility  and  legal  rightr  they  never  iWl  ^^fore.  {( 
might  have  been  e^pe^ed,  that  the  na^oo  whici^ 
gave  the  other  a  king,  (boyld  have  ftipulat«4 
that  all  the  territory  lying  between  the  cpMlU.  the/ 
inhabited  to  the  north  and  foutb,  Qfiou]4  rcmaioi 
under  their  don^inigiu    More  powerful  iotereftt 
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(hen  claimed  tfa^c  attencioB  of  both  partip^ ;  and  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
this  difcuflion  was  refervcd  for  another  period, 
which  is  never  come.  Not  a  fingle  conference 
has  ever  been  attempted  to  fettle  this  difficulty. 
This  negled  has  been  the  occadon  of  much  blood** 
ihed  anv)ng  the  inhabitants.  This  (burce  of  rage 
^nd  difcord  has  filled  every  breafl: ;  and  at  laft,  in 
1 730»  both  nations  took  up  arms  to  deftroy  each 
other.  The  principal  people  of  both  colonies  fuc- 
ceeded  at  that  time  in  putting  a  ftop  to  this  dif* 
fenfipn)  by  a  provifional  convention  *,  but  the  fuc- 
^eflbrs  of  thofe  able  and  moderate  men  may  not 
always  have  the  fame  authority,  or  the  fame  good 
fortune.  The  mod  effeAual  method  would  be  to 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  this  inteftine  war,  by  ]c^ 
gaily  authenticating  the  refpe&ive  property  of  both 
parties. 

To  effe£fc  this  with  regularity  and  juftice,  it 
would  be  proper  to  go  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1 700.  At  this  period,  both  nations  being  upoa 
friendly  terms,  remained  the  juKl  owners  of  the 
l^hda  they  then  poflefled.  The  encroachments 
piade  during  the  courfe  gf  this  century,  by  the 
fub]e£ls  of  one  of  the  crowns,  are  the  encroach- 
ments of  individuals  upon  each  other;  they  are 
jMt  become  lawful  poflfelTors  by  being  tolerated ; 
imd  the  rights  of  both  powers  are  ftill  the  fame, 
^nce  they  have  not  been  abrogated,  diredtly  or  in^^ 
direflily,  by  any  convention. 

But  it  is  certain,  from  inconteftable  fa^^s,  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  French  pof- 
)ci{|O0S|  wbi(;h  are  now  bounded  on  the  northern 
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P  xin  ^  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^  "^^^  ^^  Maffacre,  extended  then  to 
the  river  Yaguc.  Thpfe  of  the  fouthern  coaft, 
which  had  been  carried  oh  as  far  as  the  point  o( 
Cape  Btata,  hav^  been  contrafted,  in  procefs  of 
flme,  to  the  inlcc  pf  Pitre.  This  revolution  has 
been  infenfibly  brought  jiboqt,  and  is  the  natural 
confcqucnce  of  the  oeconqniical  fyftem  of  the  two 
neiglfbourinjg  nationSt  The  one  which  has  applied 
itfelf  cbieBy  to  agriculture,  has  colle&ed  all  its 
poffcflTions  towards  the  mbft  frequented  ports,  where 
the  produce  might  be  moft  readily  difpofed  of. 
The  other,  whofe  fubjefls  were  fhepherd^  rather 
than  planters,  wanting  more  ropm  for  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  h^ve  fci^sed  upon  all  the  fprfaken  lands. 
T'he  paftures  have,  naturally  been  enlarged,  and 
the  fields  contrafted,  or  at  lead  brought  clofer  to- 
gether. But  it  is  not  reafonable  that  the  moft  int 
duftrious  nation,  that  which  does  moft  good  to  the 
ground  by  improving  it,  (houlifi  be  plundered  by  the 
other,  yfhioh  only  wanders  about  4nd  confumes 
without  propagating. 

It  would  not  be  fo  eafy  to  fix  the  boundaries  of 
the  French  in  the  inland  parts  •,  the  frequent  and 
^aily  rcyolutipns  that  have  happened  there,  having 
occafiqned  much  uncertainty  and  confufion.  The 
two  cplonies  are  at  prefent  fepars^ted  by  the  moun- 
tains pf  Ouanaminthe,  of  the  Trou,  of  the  great 
river,  of  the  Artibonite,  and  of  the  Mirebalai. '  By 
(|)is  barrief,  the  French  arc  confined  e\cry  where, 
f  Incepting  at  the  points  of  Mole  St.  Nicholas  and 
Cape  Tiburon,  to  a  narrow  traft,  which  extends 
fio- where  more  than  nine  leagues  and  i^half ;  and 
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m  feme  places  not  above  fix  leagues  at  moft.    This  »  ^  o^  K 
territory  forms  a  kind  of  crefcent,  whofe  convexity  ur-v^^^ 
takes  in  250  leagues  of  fea-coaft,  to  the  north, 
weft  and  fouth.     But  thefe  limits  cannot  fubfift, 
for  a  rcabn  which  muft  prevail  over  all  other  con-^ 
fiderations. 

The  French  fectlements  to  tlie  north,  are  divi- 
ded from  thofe  to  the  weft  and  fouth  by  inacceffible 
mountains.  "The  impoffibilicy  of  fuccouring  them 
^xpofes  them  to  the  invafion  of  a  power  which  is 
equally  an  enemy  to  both  nations.  The  common 
jdanger,  which  creates  a  kind  of  reciprocal  intereft, 
fhould  engage  the  court  of  Madrid  to  fettle  the 
limits  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  her  ally  may  find  the 
afllftance  (be  may  want  for  her  defence.  The 
land  that  (hould  be  given  up  is  rugged,  a  very  in* 
difierent  foil,  and  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea« 
The  proprietors  of  tbefe  lands,  which  are,  indeed, 
uncultivated,  but  covered  with  flocks,  Ihould  be 
indemnified  by  France,  with  a  generofity  which 
ihould  leave  them  no  room  tp  regret  what  they 
had  loft. 

When  the  poflefllpris  of  the  colony  are  thus  Meafaret 
Conne£ted  and  fupported  internally,  by  an  uninter-  ^^^^^  ^ 
rupted  chain  of  communication,  they  muft  be  for*  be  taken 
tified  againft  the  attacks  of  the  only  enemy  that  is  J  pr!^Mft^ 
truly  formidable,  the  Englifli.    If  they  mean"  to  ^^^1^!^^ 
attack  St.  Domingo  by  the  weft  or  fouth,  they  wilj  reign inva- 
coUeft  their  forces  at  Jamaica  5  if  by  the  north,  ^°"'' 
they  will  make  their  preparations  at  Barbadoes,  or 
fome  other  of  the  windward  iflands,  from  whence 
(hey  may  rea^b  the  Cape  \n  feven  or  eight  days ; 
I  whereas 
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*xii^^  wbvcas  it  would  ttkcfiyf  or  fix  w^cks  tQ  ooooc  ta 
tltat  pqrt  from  Jamaica* 

Thr  w?(t  and  fouth  aici  ipicapaUe  q£  being  de-i 
fended*  The  icnmcJife  c^il^tft  of  tKc  traA  renders 
ic  icppQ0ible  to  maintain  any  coaneftion  or  regu- 
larity in  the  mocions  of  the  troops.  If  they  are 
difperfed,  they  become-  ufclefs  by  being  thus  divid- 
ed ;  if  they  are  coHeded  for  the  defence  of  fuci\ 
pofts  as  s^re  mod  liable  to  be  attacked,  from  tho 
natural  weaknefs  of  their  pofition>  they  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  all  Igft  together.  Large  bat^ 
taiions  would  only  be  burdenfoqie  to  fuch  extenfive 
coafts,  which  prefent  too  fnuch  0ank  and  too  much 
front  to  the.  enemy.  It  will  only  be  necefiary  to 
ere6i:,  or  keep  up,  batteries  to  proteft  the  roads» 
the  mercbant-fhips,  and  the  coafting-trade ;  to 
keep  off  privateers,  and  even  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  a  man  of  war  or  two,  that  might  come  to 
ravage  the  coaflr,  and  levy  contributions.  The 
tight  troops,  which  are  fufficieot  to  fupport  thefe 
batteries,  will  give  ground  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
vances of  the^ enemy,  and  only  take  care  to  avoid 
Surrendering  till  they  are  in  danger. 

But  it  is  not  neceffary  to  relinquifii  every  kind 
of  defence.  At  the  back  of  each  coaft,  there  ibould 
be  a  place  f<;>r  0)elter  and  lor  rejoifbrcements ;  aV> 
ways  open  for  retreat,  oUt  of  thfe  enemy's  reach, 
fefe  from  infults,  and  able  to  refift  iheir  attack. 
This  (houkl  be  a  narrow  pafs,  capaUe  of  toeing 
intrenched,  and  of  defending  the  troc^s  to  ^dvan** 
tage.  Such  is  that  of  la  Gafcognc,  o^Q  the  weftern 
9oaft,    It  b|s  «yery  na^tu^i^  ^vwt9g€  qH  fituationt 

vith 
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with  this  P^ly  wcQnv?qiwce»  that  it  is  i^ot  placed  >  J^g  ^ 
|n  the  center,  between  all  the  quartera.    Thegp** 

nera}  rcndc^voys  for  xh(^  i^th,  cftablilhed  on  the 
habitation  called  petr^lns  at  tbc  diftance  of  10,000 
tojfcs.  from  the  Cayes, .  i^  a  retreat  capable  of 
piaking  a  very  great  refiftance.  In  the  center  of 
zil  motions  qi  retreat,  it  qpmprchepds  all  that  can* 
be  mOi^  for  a^  a  dcfen^Q.  Nature  ha9  provided 
it  with  a  narrow  paf^i  and  at  the  fame  time  covered 
its  flanks,,  and  left  an  opening  at  the  back ;  whkrbt 
iKrhile  |t  ihuts  up  every  avenue  againft  an  enemy^ 
fccure^  tp  thpfe  wbQ  defend  it,  a  conununicatioa 
with  tl)c  interior  part^  of  the  colony. 

From  thefe  inipregnable  retreats,  the  conqueror 
may  continually  be  liarraiTtd  i  who,  having  no 
ftrong  bo^d,  will  be  perpetually  expofed  to  a  fur^ 
prifc.  Theie  al^rnis  would  be  doubled,  if  a  few 
Iquadronjs  of  )igt)(  hprfe  were  ellablilhed  there, 
which  might  b^  procured  at  a  fmall  expence. 
The  Spaniards  of  St.  Domingo  fell  Andalufian 
horfes  at  a  moderate  price ;  which  are  very  tra£ta<> 
ble,  and  yet  full  of  fpirit,  are  un(hod,  and  feed  all 
the.  year  round  in  the  meadows,  where  they  deep 
in  open'^air,  Thefe  are  excellent  for  ikirmilhest 
and  will  aSbrd  fglgcient  lime  to  wait  for  fuccours, 
which  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  from  tho 
9orth.  The  trqopa  employed  in  this  fervice  may, 
if  wanted,  defend  the  other  part  of  the  colooyt 
which  can  only  be  attacked  by  fea* 

All  thote  who  are  acquainted  with  the  iflaod 
of  St.  Domingo,  know,  that  the  French  fettle* 
ments  make  as  it  weire  two  diftinft  cdoniea,  one  to 

the 
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*  xin  ^  ^^^  ^^"^'^  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^'^^  other  to  the  north  j 
vrhich  have  no  real  and  beneficial  communication 

with  the  continent.    So  that,  even  fuppofing  the 

Englifh  were  fufficiently  ftrong,  had  gained  a  firm 

cftablilhment  in  the  weft  and  fouth,   they  never 

could  penetrate  to  the  north  by  land;     Should  they 

attempt  it,   it  muft  be  by  that  narrow  trad  which 

joins  the  French  poflcflions  on  the  weft  and  north, 

at  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  or  elfe  by  croifing  the  Spa* 

nifh  territories ;   both  which  are  impfaf^icable. 

The  firft  is  a  barren  defert,  fo  full  of  forcfts, 
pafles,  and  precipices,  that  a  man  on  foot  cannot 
get  through  but  with  much  time  and  extreme  la* 
bour.  The  other  way  is  little  better.  It  lies 
acrofs  the  Spaniih  mountains,  which  are  high, 
barren,  and  craggy;  and  whoever  (hould  attempt 
to  pals  them,  muft  expeft  to  be  harra(!ed. '  The 
norihern  coaft,  therefore,  being  inaccefflble  by 
land,  can  only  be  attacked  by  fca.  As  it  is  richer, 
more  populuU'?,  and  lefs  cxtenfive  than  the  other 
two,  it  is  more  adapted  to  fupport  a  land  war,  and 
to  make  a  regular  defence. 

The  fea-fide,  which  is  more  or  lefs  full  of  reefs, 
affords  in  many  places  a  fwampy  ground ;  and  the 
mangroves  which  cover  thefe  marfhes,  make  them 
quite  impenetrable.  This  natural  defence  is  not 
lo  common  as  it  was,  fince  many  of  tbefc coppices 
have  been  cut  away.  But  the  landing-places, 
which  are  commonly  no  better  than  gaps,  ftanked 
by  ibcfe  woods  overflowed  with  water,  require  but 
a  moderate  front  to  ftop  them  up.  Magazines,  and 
other  ftgne buildings,  are  common  there-,  theyfur-r 

nilh 
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niQi  pofts  for  the  ^refltion  of  battlements,  and  fc-  ^^j^^ 
cure  the  placing  cff  Tome  maflced  batteries. 

This  firft  line  of  the  Ihore  feems  to  promife,  that 
a  coaft  of  eighteen  leagues,  fo  well  defended  by 
nature,  would,  when  feconded  by  the  valour  of 
the  French,  put  the  enemy  in  danger  of  being 
beaten  the  moment  they  fhould.  land.  If  their 
ichemes  were  difcovered,  or  if  the  difpofitions 
they  were  making  at  iea  (hould,  from  a  diftancei 
point  out  the  place  of  their  landing,  the  forces 
might  repair  thither  and  prevent  it.  But  expe^ 
rience  fliews  the  infallible  advantage  of  fquadrons 
at  anchw* 

It  is  not  only  by  the  firing  of  broadfides  from 
the  {hips  to  cover  the  approach  of  boats,  it  is  by 
the  impoffibility  there  is  of  guarding  every  part  of 
the  coaft,  that  a  fquadron  at  anchor  can  eafily 
efifedt  landing,  as  it  is  a  conftant  check  to  fo  many 
places  at  once.  Land  forces  move  very  flowly 
about  the  windings  of  the  coaft,  while  the  boats 
and  floops  arrive  fpeedily  by  a  fhorter  way.  The 
aflailer  follows  the  ftring,  while  the  other  muft  go 
all  akmg  the  bow.  Dilappointed  and  wearied  out 
with  a  variety  of  motions,  the  latter  is  not  lefs 
apprehenfive  of  thofe  he  fees  in  the  day  time,  than 
of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  night  which  he  cannot 
iee« 

In  order  to  be  able  to  oppofe  a  defcent,  the 
firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  fuppofe  it  a<^ually  ac-* 
compliihed  i  all  our  courage  and  ftrength  is  then 
exerted  in  taking  advantage  of  the  delays  or  miftakes 
of  the  enemy.    As  foon  as  they  are  obfcirved  at 
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*  ^m  ^  ^^*'  ^^^^  ^^^  imificdiatcly  be  expe£lcd  on  land. 
A  large  (faore^  on  ivhich  a  landing  may  be  efTedted^ 
will  always  leave  the  plain  o(  the  Cape  tipen  to 
invafion  ^  fo  that  the  chief  attention  muft  be  di« 
ire£tcd»  not  to  the  fea-lhort,  but  to  the  inland  parts. 

The  inland  parts  are  in  general  covered  with 
fugar-cknes,  which  being  ttiore  or  lefs  high,  ac- 
cording to  their  degree  of  maturity4  (bcceflively 
make  the  fields  appear  fo  many  thickets.  Theft 
are  occaflonally  fet  on  fire,  either  to  cover  a  nuirch, 
or  to  retard  the  enemy's  purfuity  to  deceive  or 
aftoniOi  htm«  In  two  hours  time,  inftead  of  fields 
covered  with  crops,  nothing  is  to  be  fecA  but  all 
knmenfe  wafte»  covered  widi  ftubble. 

The  partition)  of  the  cane  grounds,  theiavannahs^ 
and  the  ftorehoufes  for  provifions,  do  not  obftrodi 
the  motions  of  an  army  more  than  our  meadows « 
Inftead  of  our  villages,  they  have  their  habitasiona^ 
which  are  not  fo  full  of  people^  but  are  mort?  nu-* 
merous*  The  thick  and  ftfait  hedges  of 'citron^ 
trees  are  clofer  and  mere  impenetrable  than  the 
fences  that  indofe  our  fields.  This  is  what  confti'^ 
tutea  the  greateft  difierence  in  the  view  of  tb^ 
fields  of  America  and  thofe  of  Europe. 

A  SMALL  number  of  river^^  fome  hoUow^wayi^f 
very  low  hillocks,  a  foil  generally  even,  fomc 
dikes  conftruAed  againft  inundations,  few  ditchcsi 
if  any,  one  or  two  forefts  not  very  thick  fct  with 
trees,  a  fmall  number  of  moraflles,  a  ground  thaf 
is  overflowed  in  a  dorm,  and  grows  duity  agaiit 
with  twelve  hours  funfhine,  rivers  that  are  ftjll  one 
day  and  dned  up  the  next  \  thtfe  are  the  genera! 

appearances 
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appearances  of  the  plain  of  the  Cape*    This  di-  "«  o  «  K 
verfity  muft  afford  advantageous  encampments,  and 
it  muft  ever  be  remembered,  chat  in  a  defeniivc 
war,  the  pOft  one  removes  c<^  cannoc  'be  too  near 
the  one  chat  is  quitted. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  a  writer  to  pfefcribe 
rules  to  military  men*  Ga&far  himfelf  has  told  ift 
what  be  has  done,  not  what  we  are  to  do.  Topo- 
graphical dcfcriptions^.dcctrmining  the  gOodnefsof 
fuch  or  luch  a  pod,  the  cbmbination  of  marches, 
the  art  of  encamptnents  and  retreats,  the  moft 
learned  theory ;  ali  thefe  moft  be  fubmitted  to  the 
eye  of  the  geoeml,  who,  with  the. principles  in 
his  mind,  and  the  materials  in  bis  hand,  applies 
both  to  the  circumftances  of  time  and  place,  as 
they  chance  to  occur.  The  military  genius,  thoogh 
mathematical,  is  dependent  on  fortune)  which  fuita 
the  order  of  the  operations  to  the  diverfity  of  ap* 
pearances*  Rules  are  liable  to  numberlefs  excep- 
tions, which  muft  be  difcovered  in  the  inftant.  The 
very  execution  almoft  always  alters  the  plan,  and  dif- 
compofes  the  fyftem  of  an  adion*  The  courage  or 
timidity  of  the  troops,  the  ralhnefs  of  the  enemy,  the 
cafual  fttccefs  of  his  meafures,  an  accidental  combat, 
an  unforefeen  event,  a  ftorm  that  fwells  a  torrent,  a 
high  wind  that  conceals  a  Ihare  of  an  ambufcade 
under  clouds  of  duft,  thuAdei*  that  frightens  the 
horfes,  or  is  confounded  with  the  report  of  the 
cannon,  the  temperature  of  the  air^  which  con^^ 
ilantly  influencesicht  fpirits  of  the  commander  and 
the  blood  of  the  foldiers  t  all  thefe  are  lb  many 
natural  or  moral  cauies,  which,  by  their  uncer- 
tainty, may  overturn  the  beft-concerced  projeds. 

Whatever 
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^xin  ^  Whativm  place  is  made  choice  of  for  a  d^f* 
fcent  at  S(«  Docningo,  the  cofwn  of  the  cape  will 
always  be  the  ofaye&  of  it.  The  landing  will 
be  fomewhere  in  the  bay  6f  the  Cape,  whene 
the  (hips  will  be  ready  to  augment  the  land-forces 
with  two  thirds  of  their  crews*  ftnd  to  furnrfli 
them  with  artillery*  ammunition,  and  whatever 
they  may  want  for  the  fiege  of  that  opulent  for- 
.uefs*  It  is  towards  this  bulwark  of  the  colony 
that  all  endeavours  to  keep  off  the  aflfailer  mud  be 
direded*  The  choice  of  advantageous  pofitions 
will  in  fome  meafure  compenfate  for  the  inequality 
of  numbers.  At  the  moment  of  landing,  the 
'ground  muft  be  difputed  by  fupporting  a  kind  of 
falfe  attack,  without  engaging  the  whole  of  the 
troops.  Thefe  muft  be  potted  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  fecurie  two  retreats*  the  one  towards  the  Cape* 
to  form  the  garrilbn  of  that  place,  the  other  in  the 
narrow  pafies  of  the  mountains*  where  they  will 
keep  an  intrenched  camp*  from  whence  they  may 
annoy  the  befiegers*  and  retard  the  taking  of  the 
place.  Should  the  place  furrender*  as  it  would 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  favour  the  evaGon  of  the 
troops  when  they  Evacuate  it*  the  conqueft 
would  not.  yet  be  completed.  Xhe  mountains  in 
which  they  would  take  refuge*  inaccefiible  io 
an  army*  furround  the  plain  with  a  double  or, 
treble  chain,  and  guard  the  inhabited  parts*  by 
very  narrow  paflles,  which  may  be  eafily  defended^ 
The  principal  of  thefe  is  the  defile  of  the  great 
river*  where  the  enemy  would  find  two  or  three 
palTes  of  the  river,  that  reach  from  one  mounr 
I  tain 
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tain  to  the  other.  In  this  place  four  or  five  hun-  ^5.5?  ^ 
dred  men  would  (top  the  moft  numerous  army,  by 
only  finking  the  bed  of  the  waters.  This  refiftance 
might  be  feconded  by  25,000  inhabitants,  both 
white  and  black,  who  are  fettled  in  thefe  vallies* 
As  the  white  men  are  more  numerous  here  than 
upon  the  richer  lands,  and  their  crops  are  fmaller, 
they  cannot  afibrd  to  confume  any  great  quantity 
of  the  produce  of  Europe,  fo  that  what  they  cul-* 
tivate  is  chiefly  for  their  own  fubfiftence  ^  from 
this  they  might  eafily  fupply  the  troops  that  fhould 
defend  their  country.  Any  deficiency  in  the  ar<* 
tide  of  frelh  meat  could  be  made  up  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  breed  vafl  quantities  of  cattle  on  the 
backs  of  thefe  mountains. 

Aft£r  all,  it  may  happen  that  the  firmnefs  of 
the  troops  may  be  funk  under  the  want  of  provi- 
lions  or  warlike  (lores,  and  they  may  be  either 
forced  or  turned  back.  This  fuggefted  the  idea 
fome  years  ago  at  Verfailles,  of  building  a  fortified 
town  in  the  center  of  the  mountains.  Marfhal 
Noailles  was  a  warm  advocate  for  this  fcheme.  It 
was  then  imagined,  that  by  means  of^  fome  re- 
doubts of  earth  fcattered  upon  different  -parts  of 
the  coaft,  the  enemy  might  be  inticed  by  regular 
attacks,  and  infeafibly  exhaufted  by  the  lofs  of  a 
great  number  of  n>cn,  in  a  climate  where  ficknefs 
fuddenly  proves  more  deftruftive  than  the  fword. 
It  was  fuggefted  that  no  more  ftrong  holds  fliouid 
be  eredcd  on  the  frontiers,  where  they  lie  cxpofed 
to  the  invafion  of  the  matters  of  the  fea  5  bccaufe. 
Vol.  IV.  S  while 
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^xin  ^  ^^^^^  ^hey  arc  unable  to  defend  their  own  habita- 
tions, they  become  fo  many  bulwarks  for  the  con- 
querors, who  can  eafily  take  and  guard  them  with 
their  fliips,  and  depofe  or  draw  from  thence  arms 
and  men  to  intimidate  the  vanquifhed.  An  en- 
tirely open  country  was  better,  in  their  opinion, 
for  a  power  that  has  no  maritime  ftrengtb,  than 
forces  difperred  and  forfaken  upon  Ihores,  wafted 
and  depopulated  by  thp  inclemency  of  the  climate. 

It   was  in  the  center  of  the  iOand   that  the 
ilrongeft  place  of  defence  was  expedied  to  be 
rnadc.    A  road  of  twenty  or  thirty  leagues,  full  of 
obftacles;  where  every  march  muft  bp  attended 
with  feveral  engagements,  in  which  the  advantage 
of  the  pods  would  render  a  detachoient  formi- 
dable to  a  whole  arnny ;  where  the  removing  of 
the    artillery   would    be  tedious  and  laborious; 
vihtvt  the  difficulty  of  convoys,  and  the  diftaace 
of  communication  ^ith  the  ocean ;  where  every 
thing,  in  (hort,    would  confpire  to  deftroy  the 
enemy  :  fuch  was  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  glacis  of 
the  intended  foru6cation.     This  c^it4  was  to 
ftand  upon  high  ground,  where  the  air  is  more 
pure  and  temperate  th^n  in  the  p)aip9  \}cneacbi 
in  the  midO:  of  a  country  which  wopld  fupply.the 
tpwn  with  neceflaries,  particularly  rice ;  furrounded 
with  flocks  and  herds,  which,  feeding  upon  a  toil 
mod  favourable  to  thieir  incre^fe,  would  be  rr- 
ferved  for  times  of  want^  provided  with  (tore- 
houfes  proportioned  to  the  town  and  garriibn: 
fuch  a  city  would  have  changed  the  cok>ny  into  a 
I  kingdom. 
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kingdoniy  able  to  fupport  itfelf  for  a  long  time  -,  ^^^^  ^ 
whereas  its  prefent  opulence  does  but  weaken  it, 
and  having  fupcrfluitics  without  neccffaries,  it  en- 
riches a  few  proprietors,  without  aflTording  them  fuf^ 
tenancc. 

If  the  enemy  had  made  themfelvcs  maftcrs  of 
the  iea-€oa(l,  which  would  not  be  difputed  with 
them,  and  were  defirous  of  coUedting  the  produce 
of  the  lands,  they  would  ftand  in  need  of  whole 
armies  to  keep  merely  upon  the  defenfive ;  for  the 
continual  excurfions  from  the  center  would  not 
permit  them  to  do  more  than  this.  The  troops  in 
the  inland  parts  of  the  iflahd,  always  fure  of  a  re-*' 
fpe^table  retreat,  might  cafily  be  relieved  by  re- 
cruUs  from  Europe ;  which  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  penetrating  to  the  center  of  a  circle  of  fo  im- 
menfe  a  circumference ;  whereas  all  the  Englifh 
fleets  would  not  be  fufficient  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies which  the  climate  would  be  continually  making 
in  their  garrifons. 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  thcfe  ad- 
vantages, the  projefl.  of  a  fortification  in  the  moun- 
tains has  been  dropt,  and  a  fyftem  purfued,  which 
would  confine  the  whole  defence  of  the  ifland  to  tlie 
niole  of  St.  Nicholas.  This  new  plan  could  not  fail 
of  being  applauded  by  the  planters,  who  were  not 
food  of  citadels  and  garrifons  near  their  plants-^ 
tions,  as  they  are  more  injurious  than  they  can 
poflibly  be  beneficial  to  them.  They  are  fenfible, 
that  the  whole  force  being  direded  to  one  point, 
tbey  fiiould  have  none  but  light  troops  left  in  their 
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BOOK  neighbourhood  on  the  three  eoafts,  wWch  are  fuffi- 
cicnt  TO  drive  away  the  privateers  by  the  afliftance 
of  their  batteries ;  and  arc,  befides,  very  conve- 
nient defenders,  ever  ready  to  yield  without  rcfif- 
tancc,  and  to  difperfe  or  capitulate  on  the  lead  iir- 
timadon  of  an  invafion. 

This  plan,  fo  favourable  to  private  intereft,  has 
alfo  met  with  the  approbation  of  fomc  peribns  well 
vtrfed  in  military  affairs.  They  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  few  troops  which  the  colony  will  admit  of, 
being  in  a  manner  lofl  in  fo  large  an  ifland  as  St. 
Domingo,  would  make  an  appearance  at  the  Mole. 
Bombardopolis  is  the  place  chat  has  been  chofen, 
as  the  moft  refpcdable  poft.  This  new  city  ftandst 
on  the  margin  of  a  plain,  which  is  fufficiently  ele- 
vated to  render  it  cool  and  temperate.  Its  territory 
is  covered  with  a  natural  favannah,  and  adorned 
with  groves  of  palm-trees  of  various  kinds.  It  is 
not  overlooked ;  which  is  an  uncommon  circum- 
ftance  at  Sr.  Domingo.  It  might  be  made  a  re- 
gular fortification,  and  of  any  degree  of  ftren<Tth. 
If  it  did  not  prevent  an  invafion,  it  would,  at  leaft, 
prevent  the  conquerors  from  getting  a  firm  cfta- 
bljdiment  upon  the  coafts. 

It  were  to  be  wi(hed,  fay  the  ftatefmen,  that, 
from  the  firft  moment  the  works  had  been  bccrun 
at  the  Mole,  it  had  at  the  fame  time  been  fortified 
CO  the  degree  that  fo  advantageous  a  fituation 
will  admit  of.  It  is  a  treafure,  the  poflcflion  of 
which  ftiould  have  been  fecurcd  as  foon  as  it  was 
,difcovered.  Should  this  valuable  key  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, 
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mingo,  and,  indeed,  of  all  America,  fall  into  the  book 
bands  of  the  Englilh ;  which  it  may  very  poflibly  n, ,  ^A_f 
do   on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,   which  cannot 
be  far  off,  this  Gibraltar  of  America  would  be 
more  fatal  to  France  and  Spain  than  even  that 
of  Europe. 

It  is  no  wonder,  if  all  the  precautions  which 
have  been  taken  hitherto  for  the  defence  of  St. 
Domingo,  have  been  condufted  with  fo  little  judg- 
ment. As  long  as  forecaft  and  protcdlion  (hall  be 
confined  to  fecondary  means,  which  can  only  pro- 
traft,  not  prevent,  the  conqueft  of  this  ifland,  no 
invariable  plan  can  be  purfued.  Fixed  principles 
arc  the  exclufive  privilege  of  fuch  powers  as  can 
depend  upon  their  naval  force,  to  prevent  the  lofs 
of,  or  fecure  the  recovery  of,  their  colonies.  Thofc 
of  France  are  not  guarded  by  thofe  floating  arfe- 
nals,  which  can  at  the  fame  time  attack  and  defend. 
Their  mother-country  is  not  yet  poffeflcd  of  fuch  a 
navy  as  to  render  her  formidable.  But  does  (he  at 
leaft  govern  her  poffcflions  abroad  by  the  maxims  of 
found  policy  and  good  order  ?  This  is  what  we  (hall 
next  inquire  into. 

THE*Briti(h  government,  ever  aftuated  by  the  Examini- 
national  fpirir,  which  feldom  deviates  from  the  true  *'^"  ®^  th« 

,  •  govern- 

interefts  of  the  ftate,  has  carried  into  the  new  world  ment  efta. 
that  right  of  property  which  is  the  ground-work  Ihe^fench 
of  her  legiflation.     From  a  conviftion,  that  man  iflandi. 
never  thinks  he  has  the  entire  pofleflion  of  any 
thing  but  what  he   has  lawfully  acquired ;    they 
have,  indeed,  fold  the  lands  in  the  iflands  at  a 
very    moderate  price  to  fuch  as  were  willing  to 
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5  o  o  K  ^Icar  thexn.      This   appeared   the   fureft  way  to 

y^^^-^   haften  the  cultivation  of  them  ;  and  to  prevent  par* 

tialitics  and  jealoufies,  the  neccffary  conlequences 

of  a  diftribution  guided  by  caprice  or  favour. 

iMheright       France   has  taken  a  method  fccmingly  more 

^Jf*'^Z*din  g^"^""^^^*  ^^^  not  To  prudent,  that  of  granting 
ti.eT.cnch  Jaods  to  all  who  applied  for  them.  No  regard 
laaodi?       ^^^  p^jj  j^  jj^^jj.  abijitj^^j  Qj.  circumftances  j    the 

intereft  of  their  patrons  determined  the  extent  of 
the  land  they  obcained.  Indeed,  it  was  fiipulated, 
that  they  fliould  begin  their  fettlemcnts  within  ^ 
year  after  the  grant,  and  not  difcontinue  the 
clearing  of  the  ground,  upon  pqin  of  forfeiture, 
gut,  beQdes  the  hardftiip  of  requiring  thofe  men 
to  be  at  the  e^^pence  of  clearing  the  land,  who 
could  not  afford  to  pOrchafe,  the  penality  fell  upon 
them  only,  who  not  having  the  advantage  of 
family  and  fortune,  could  not  make  intereft  with 
the  great  •,  or  upon  minors,  who  being  left  defiitutc 
by  the  de^th  of  their  parents,  ought  rather  to  have 
been  aflifted  by  the  public  \  whereas  every  pro-^ 
prictor  who  was  well  recommended  or  fupported, 
was  not  called  to  account,  though  he  let  hU 
grounds  lie  faliov/. 

To  this  partiality,  which  evidently  retarded  the 
progrefs  of  .the  colqnies,  we  may  add  a  nprnber  of 
ill-judged  regulations  relative  to  domeftic  life, 
pirft,  it  tvas  required  of  every  perlbn  who  obtained 
a  grant  of  land,  to  plant  590  trenches  of  manioc 
for  every  (lave  h$  t\^d  upon  his  plantation.  Thi^ 
order  was  equally  detrimental  both  to  private  aqd 
public  interefti  as  it  compelled  the  planter  to  ei^ 

^umbef 
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cumber  his  ground  with  this  ordinary  produftion,  ^^irr^ 
when  it  was  aible  to  yield  richer  crops ;  and  ren- 
dered the  poor  grounds,  which  were  only  fit  fot 
this  kind  of  culture,  ufelefs.  This  double  error 
could  not  but  lefTen  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of 
conunodities ;  and,  indeed,  this  law,  which  laid 
a  reftraint  upon  the  difpofal  of  property,  has  never 
been  ftridty  put  in  execution ;  but  as  it  has  alfb 
never  been  repealed,  it  ftill  remains  a  fcoarg^*  in 
the  hand  of  any  ignorant,  capricious,  or  paffib- 
nate  minifter,  who  may  chufe  to  make  ufe  of  it 
againft  the  inhabitants.  This  evil,  great  as  it  i^, 
is,  however,  the  lead  of  thofe  they  have  to  com- 
I^ain  of  from  adminiftration.  The  reftraint  of  the 
Agrarian  laws  is  ftill  increafed  by  the  burden  of  tht: 
labours  impofed  upon  the  vaiTats* 

Tmfre  was  a  time  in  Europe,  that  of  the 
feudal  government,  when  gold  and  filver  was  h'ttic 
regarded  in  public  or  private  tranfadtions.  The 
nobles  ferved  the  ftate,  not  with  theif  purfts,  but 
with  their  perfons  •,  and  thofe  of  their  vaflals,  who 
were  their  property  by  right  of  conqueft,  paid 
them  a  kind  of  quit-rent  or  homage,  either  in  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  or  in  fo  much  labour.  Thefe 
cuftoms,  fo  deftrudive  to  men  and  lands,  tended 
to  perpetuate  that  barbarity  to  which  they  owed 
•their  rife.  But  at  length  they  were  gradually  laid 
afide,  as  the  authority  of  kings  prevailed  in  over^ 
throwing  the  independence  and  tyranny  of  the 
great,  by  reftoring  freedom  to  the  people.  The 
prince,  now  become  the  fole  mafter,  abolifbed,  as 
a  magiftrate,  fome  abufes  arifing  from  the  righc  of 
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B  ^r2  ^  ^*r,  which  deftroys  every  otlicr  right.     Bat  fc- 
i_  -^-'^  veral  of  thefc  ufurpations,  which  tirac  had  confc* 
crated,  were  (till  retained.     That  of  the  average, 
or  a  certain  proportion  of  labour  required  of  the 
vaflfals,   has  been  kept  up  in  ibme  ftates,  where 
the  nobles    have    loft  almod   every    advantage^ 
though  the  people  have  not  acquired  any.  -   The 
liberty  of  France  is  at  this  day  infringed  by  this 
public  bondage  -,  and  this  injuftice  has  been  re* 
duced  into  a  fyftem,  as  if  to  give  it  a  colour  of 
juftice.     The  confequences  of  this  horrid  fyftem 
have  been  ftill  more  feverely  felt  in  the  colonies. 
The  culture  of  thefe  lands,  from  the  oature  of  the 
climate  and  of  the  productions,  requiring  expe- 
dition, cannot  eafily  fpare  a  number  of  hands  to 
be  fent  to    a  great  di  (lance,    and  employed  in  . 
public  works,  which  are  often  ufelefs,  aod  (hould 
never  be  carried  on  but  by  idle  hands.     If  the 
mother-country,  with  all   the  various  means  (he 
can  employ,  has  never  yet  been  able  to  corredt  or 
mitigate  the  hardfhips  of  thefe  fervices,  (he  ought 
to  confider  what  evils  muft  refult  from  them  be- 
yond the  feas,  where  the  dircftion  of  thefe  works 
is  committed  to  two  overfcers,  who  can  neither  be 
direftcd,  ccnfured,    nor  controuled,  in  the  arbi- 
trary exercife  of  abfolute  power.     But  the  burden 
of  thefe  fervices  is  light,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  taxes. 
Are  the         A  TAX  may  be  defined  to  be  a  contribution  to- 
^riy  ^e-'  wards  public  expence,  neceflary  for  the  preferva- 
viedinthe  tion  of  private  property.    The  peaceable  cnjoy- 
iOauusf      mcnt  of  lands  and  revenues  requires  a  proper 

force 
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force  to  defend  them  from  invafion,  and  a  f)oHcc  book 
that  fecurcs  the  liberty  of  improving  them.  What- 
ever is  paid  towards  the  maintenance  of  public 
order*  is  right  andjuft*,  whatever  is  levied  be- 
yond this,  is  extortion.  Now,  all  the  government 
expences  which  the  mothcr*coiintry  is  at  for  the 
colonies,  are  repaid  her  by  the  reftraint  laid  upon 
them,  to  cultivate  for  her  alone,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  is  beft  adapted  to  her  wants.  This  fub- 
je£kion  is  the  mod  burdenfome  of  all  tributes,  and 
ought  to  exempt  them  from  all  other  taxes. 

Any  one  muft  be  convinced  of  this  fruth,  who 
reflects  on  the  difference  of  fituation  between  the 
old  world  and  the  new.  In  Europe,  fubfiftence 
and  home  confumptiort  are  the  principal  objedb 
of  culture  and  of  manufadures ;  exportation  only 
carries  off  the  overplus.  In  the  iflands,  the  whole 
is  to  be  exported.  There  life  and  property  are 
equally  precarious. 

In  Europe,  war  only  deprives  the  manufafturer 
and  the  hufbandman  of  the  trade  to  foreign  coun- 
tries }  they  ftill  have  their  refource  in  that  which 
circulates  in  the  internal  part  of  the  kingdom.  In 
the  iflands,  boftilities  annihilate  every  thing ;  there 
are  no  more  fales,  no  more  purchafes,  no  more 
circulation ;  the  planter  hardly  recovers  his  cofts. 

In  Europe,  the  owner  of  a  fmall  eftate,  who  is 
able  to  make  only  a  few  expences,  improves  his 
land  as  much  in  proportion  as  he  that  has  a  wide 
domain  and  immenfe  treafures.  In  the  iflands,  the 
improvement  of  the  fmalleft  plantation  requires  a 
pretty  good  flock  to  begin  with. 

In 
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^  vT¥?  ^  ^^  Europe^  it  is  commonly  one  citizen  that  is 
indebted  to  another;  and  the  ftate  is  not  impo* 
vcrilhtd  by  thefe  private  debts.  Thofe  of  the 
iflands  are  of  a  different  nature.  Many  planters^ 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  labour  of  clearing  their 
grounds^  and  to  repair  the  loffes  incurred  by  the 
misfortunes  of  war,  which  had  pat  a  ftop  to  their 
e)rportS)  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  fuch  large 
fums,  that  they  may  be  confidered  rather  as  farm* 
ing  the  trade,  than  as  proprietors  of  the  planta- 
tions. 

Whether  thefe  reflexions  have  not  occurred  to 
the  French  miniftry,  or  whether  particular  circum* 
ftances  have  obliged  them  to  depart  from  their 
plan  i  certain  ic  is,  they  have  added'frefh  taxes  to 
the  obligation  already  laid  on  the  colonies  to  draw 
all  their  neceOaries  from  France^  and  to  (end 
thither  all  their  own  commodities.  Every  negro 
has  been  taxed.  In  feme  fettlements,  this  poU-caz 
has  been  confined  to  the  working  Slacks ;  in  others^ 
it  was  laid  on  all  the  flaves  without  difliinAion. 
Both  thefe  arrangements  have  been  oppofed  by 
the  colony  aflfembled  at  St.  Domingo.  Let  us  now 
judge  of  the  force  of  their  arguments. 

Children,  old  and  infirm  men,  make  up  about 
one  third  of  the  (laves.  Far  from  being  ufeful  to 
the  planter,  ibme  of  them  are  only  a  burden, 
whkh  humanity  alone  can  prompt  him  to  fupport, 
while  the  reft  can  afford  him  but  diftant  and  uncer* 
tain  hopes.  It  is  difficult  to  concave  how  the  trea- 
fui  V  fliould  have  thought  of  taxing  an  objcft  that 
is  i:-..ady  chargeable  to  the  owner, 

Th« 
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The  poll-tax  upon  blacks  extends  beyond  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
grave  ^  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  fixed  upon  a  perfbn  who 
cxifts  no  more.  If  a  flave  (hould  die  after  the  aile(& 
ment  has  been  made,  the  planter,  who  is  already 
unhs^py  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  bis  in- 
come and  of  his  capiul,  is  ftill  obliged  to  pay  a 
(ax,  which  reminds  him  of  his  lofles,  and  makcn 
him  feel  them  more  fenfibly. 

£v£M  the  working  flaves  are  not  an  exad  tariff^ 
of  the  appraifement  of  a  planter's  income.  With 
a  few  negroes,  a  good  foil  will  yield  more  than  a 
poor  one  with  a  great  number*  '1  he  commodities 
are  not  all  of  the  fame  value,  tboi^h  they  are  ail 
procured  by  the  labour  of  tbofe  peribns  upon 
whom  the  tax  is  equally  laid.  The  changing  from 
one  kind  of  culture  to  another,  which  the  ground 
requires,  fufpends  for  a  while  the  produce  of  labour^ 
Droughts,  inundations,  fires,  devouring  infcdts^ 
often  deitroy,  the  fruits  of  labour«  Suppofe  all 
things  alike,  a  lefs  number  of  hands  makes  in 
proportion  a  lefs  quantity  of  fugar ;  either  becaufo 
the  whole  of  the  wants  mud  be  taken  into  confide* 
ration,  or  becaufe  labour  is  truly  advantageous 
fo  far  only  as  the  moft  favourable  opportunities 
can  be  improved. 

The  poll-tax  upon  blacks  becomes  ftill  more. 
opprefTive  in  time  of  war,  A  planter  who  cannot 
then  difpofe  of  his  commodities,  and  mufl  run  in 
debt  to  fupport  himfelf  and  to  keep  up  his  land, 
is  further  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  for  fiaves  whofc 
labour  wrll  hardly  be  equivalent  to  tlieir  mainte- 
Rapce,    Nay,  l^e  |s  often  con  ft  rained  to  fend  them 

at 
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*  xin  ^  ^^  ^  diftancc  from  his  plantation  for  the  imaginary 
wants  of  the  colony,  to  fupport  them  there  at  his 
own  cxpence,  and  to  fee  them  perifh  without  any 
reafon,  while  he  is  under  the  fevere  neceflity  of  re- 
placing them  one  time  or  other,  if  ever  he  means 
to  retrieve  his  wafted  and  almoft  ruined  lands. 

The  burden  of  the  poll-tax  was  ftill  heavier 
upon  fuch  of  the  proprietors  as  were  abfent  from* 
the  colony,  for  thefc  were  condemned  to  pay  the 
tax  treble ;  which  was  the  more  unjuft,  as  it  was 
matter '  of  indifference  to  France  whether  her  com- 
modities were  confumed  at  home  or  in  the  iflands. 
Could  it  be  her  intention  to  hinder  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  colonifts  ?  But  it  is  only  by  the  mild- 
nefs  of  the  government  that  citizens  can  be  in- 
duced to  fix  in  a  country,  not  by  prohibitions  and 
penalties.  Befides,  men  who  by  hazardous  labours 
carried  on  in  a  fulcry  climate,  had  contributed  to 
the  public  profperity,  ought  to  have  been  indulged 
in  the  liberty  of  ending  their  days  in  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  mother-country.  Nothing  could 
more  effe£tually  rouze  the  ambition  and  activity  of 
numbers  of  idle  people,  than  to  be  fpeftators  of 
their  fortune ;  and  the  ftatc  might  thus  be  relieved 
of  the  load  of  thefe  ufelefs  men,  to  the  profit  of  in- 
duftry  and  commerce. 

Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  both  than 
this  taxing  of  the  blacks,  as  the  neceflity  of  felling 
obliges  the  planter  to  lower  the  price  of  his  com- 
modities. A  moderate  price  may  be  an  advanta* 
geous  circumftance,  when  it  is  the  refult  of  great 
plenty,  and  of  a  very  quick  circulation.     But  it  is 
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ruinous  to  be  obliged  to  lofe  conftantly  upon  one's  ^  ^  JJ  ^ 
tnerchandife,   in  order  to  pay  taxes.     The  profits 
of  trade  are  all  abforbcd  by  the  trcafury,  which  is 
continually  receiving,  without  making  any  returns. 
Lastly,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  levy  this 
tax.     Every  proprietor  muft  give  in  an  annual  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  his  flavcs.    To  prevent 
falfe  entries,  they  muft  be  verified  by  clerks,  or 
excifemen.     Every  negro  that  is  not  entered  muft 
be  forfeited ;  which  is  a  very  abfurd  praftice,   be- 
caufe  every  labouring  negro  is  fo  much  ftoc1c»  and 
by  the  forfeiture  of  him  the  culture  is  dimini(hed» 
and  the  very  objeft  for  which  the  duty  was  laid, 
is  annihilated.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  the  colonies^ 
where  the'  fuccefs  of  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  tranquillity  which   is  enjoyed,  a  deftru^ive 
war  is  carried  on  between  the  financier  and  the 
planter.     Law-fuits  are  numerous,  removals  fre- 
quent, rigorous  meafures  become  necefiary,  and  the 
cofts  are  great  and  ruinous. 

If  the  negro-tax  is  unjuft  in  its  extent,  unequal 
in  its  repartition,  and  complicate  in  the  mode  of 
levying  it ;  the  tax  laid  upon  the  commodities  that 
are  carried  out  of  the  colonies,  is  nearly  as  injudi- 
cious. The  government  ventured  to  impofe  this 
duty,  from  a  perfuafion  that  it  would  fall  entirely 
upon  the  confumer  and  the  merchant ;  but  there 
cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  error  in  political  oeco- 
nomy  than  this  is. 

The  aft  of  confuming  does  not  fupply  money 
to  buy  what  is  confumed ;  this  muft  be  gained  by 
labour;  and  all  labour,  if  things  are  traced  up  to 

their 
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BOOK  their  origin,  is,  in  fafl:,  paid  by  the  firft  proprit^tof 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  earth.  This  being  the 
cafe,  no  one  article  can  be  always  growing  dearer, 
but  all  the  reft  mud:  rife  in  proportion.  In  this 
fuuatlon,  there  is  no  profit  to  be  made  upon  any 
of  them.  If  this  equilibrium  between  the  articles 
gf  commerce  be  removed,  the  confumption  of  the 
advanced  article  will  decreafe  ;  and,  if  it  ddcreale, 
the  price  will  fall  of  courfe,  and  the  dearnefs  will 
have  been  only  tranfient. 

The  merchant  can  no  more  take  the  duty  upon 
Jiim,  than  the  confumer.  He  may,  indeed,  ad* 
vance  it  once  or  twice  i  but  if  he  cannot  make  « 
natural  and  neccflary  profit  upon  the  commodities 
ib  taxed,  he  will  foon  difcootinue  chat  branch  of 
trade.  To  hope  that  competition  will  foroe  him 
to  take  the  payment  of  the  duty  out  of  his  pro* 
fits,  is  to  fuppofe  that  they  were  exorbitant ;  and 
that  the  competition,  which  was  then  infulEcient, 
will  become  more  confiderab]^  when  the  profits  are 
Ids.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  things  were  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  the  profits  no  more  than  necef« 
{ary,  it  is  fuppofing  that  the  compeficion  will  fub- 
fift,  though  the  profits  thai:  gave  rife  to  it  fubfift 
1)0  longer.  We  muft  admit  all  thefe  abfurdities,  or 
allow  that  it  is  the  planter  in  the  iQands  who  pays 
the  duty,  whether  it  be  levied  from  the  firft,  fecond, 
or  hundredth  hand. 

Far  from  thus  burthening  the  cultivation  of 
the  colonies  with  taxes,  it  ought  to  be  encouraged 
by  liberalities;  fince  by  the  ftatc  of  rcftxaint  in 
which  trade  is   kept,  thefe  liberalirie!;,   with  all 
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the  advantages  ariflng  from  them,  muft  neceffarily 
return  to  the  mother-country. 

If  the  fituation  of  a  date,  that  is  in  arrears  on 
account  of  lofles  or  mifoianagement,  will  not  ad« 
mit  of  liberalities,  or  eafing  the  fubjeds  of  their 
burthens,  the  payjment  of  the  taxes  in  the  colonics 
theoifeives  might,  at  leaft,  be  fupprefied,  and  the 
produce  of  them  levied  at  home.  This  would  be 
the  next  beft  fyftem  that  could  be  purfued,  and 
would  be  equally  agreeable  to  the  old  and  new 
world. 

Nothing  is  To  pleafing  to  an  American,  as  to 
remove  from  his  fight  every  thing  that  denotes  his 
dependence.  Wearied  with  the  importunities  of 
coUe&ors,  he  abhors  Handing  taxes,  and  dreads 
the  increafe  of  them.  He  in  vain  feeks  for  that 
liberty  which  he  thought  to  have  found  at  the 
diftance  of  two  thoufand  leagues  from  Europe. 
He  difdains  a  yoke  which  purfues  him  through 
the  ftorms  of  the  ocean.  Difcontented,  and  in- 
wardly repining  at  the  reftraint  he  ftill  feels,  he 
thinks  with  indignation  on  his  native  country ; 
which,  under  the  name  of  mother,  calls  for  his 
blood,  inftead  of  feeding  him.  Remove  the  image 
of  his  chains  from  his  fight  1  let  his  riches  pay 
their  tribute  to  the  mother-coyntry  only  at  land- 
ing there,  and  he  will  fancy  himfelf  free  and  pri* 
yileged ;  though  at  the  fame  time,  by  lowering 
the  value  of  his  own  commodities,  and  enhancing 
the  price  of  thofe  that  come  from  Europe,  he,  in 
fad,  ultimately  bears  the  load  of  a  tax  of  which  he 
is  ignorant. 

Navi- 
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^  xm  ^  Navigators  will  alfo  find  an  advantage  in  pay- 
ing duty  only  upon  goods  that  have  reached  the 
place  of  their  dcftination  in  their  fall  value  and 
without  any  rifque,  and  will  reftore  the  capital  of 
their  dock  along  with  the  profits.  They  will  not 
then  have  the  mortification  of  having  purchafed  of 
the  prince  the  very  hazards  of  (hipwreck,  and  of 
lofing  a  cargo  for  which  they  1iad  paid  duty  ac 
embarking.  Their  fhips,  on  the  contrary,  will 
bring  back,  in  merchandife,  the  amount  of  the 
duty  i  and  the  productions  being  advanced  in  value 
about  twenty-one  per  cent,  by  exportation,  the 
duty  will  hardly  be  felt. 

Lastly,  the  confumer  himfelf  will  be  a  gainer 
by  it  \  becaufe,  the  colonift  and  the  merchant  can- 
not benefit  by  any  regulation,  of  which  in  time 
the  confumer  will  not  experience  the  good  eSedbs. 
All  the  taxes  will  no  fooner  be  reduced  to  a  fingle 
one,  but  trade  will  be  clogged  with  fewer  forma- 
lities, fewer  delays,  fewer  charges,  and  confc- 
quently  the  commodities  can  be  fold  at  a  morerea- 
fonable  rare. 

Even  the  ftate  itfelf  might  find  a  confiderable 
political  advantage  in  this.  By  this  new  arrange- 
ment, there  would  be  a  country,  apparently  exempt 
from  all  taxes,  and  enjoying  abfolute  liberty.  Such 
an  event  would  be  the  more  remarkable,  at  a  time 
when  the  Englifli  colonies  groan  under  the  burthen 
of  frefh  taxes.  The  contrail  would  aggravate 
their  fufitringsj  their  murmurs  and  their  audacity 
would  know  no  bounds  \  they  would  learn  to  place 
fome  confidence  in  a  government  which  they  have 
5  '  hitherto 
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hitherto  accufcd  of  being  tyrannical;  and  in  cafe  ^  2|?y^ 
of  a  revolt  in  North-America,    that  vaft  region 
would  be  lefs  afraid  of  putting  icfelf  under  th«  pro- 
tedbion  of  France. 

This  fyftem  of  nr\0(Icration,  which  every  thing 
fcems  to  point  out  as  the  fitted,  will  be  eafily  in- 
troduced. All  the  produftions  of  the  iflands  arc 
fubjeft,  at  their  entry  into  the  kingdom,  to  a  duty 
known  by  the  name  of  Domaine  d" Occident^  or 
weftern  domain,  which  is  fixed  at  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  by  two  fols  *  per  livrc.  The  value  of 
thefe  produdions,  which  is  the  rule  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  duty,  is  determined  in  the  months  of 
January  and  Jfuly.  It  is  fiixcd  at  twenty,  or  five 
and  twenty  per  cent,  below  the  real  price. 
The  weftern  office  allows,  befides,  a  more  confide* 
rable  tare  than  the  feller  in  trade  does.  Add  to 
this  duty  that  which  the  commodities  pay  at  the 
cuftom-houfes  of  the  colonies,  which  produces 
nearly  the  fame,  and  thofe  that  are  paid  in  the  in- 
land parts  of  the  iflands ;  and  we  fliall  have  the 
whole  of  the  revenue  which  the  government  draws 
from  the  fettlements  in  America. 

If  this  fund  were  confounded  with  the  other  re- 
venues of  thcftate,  we  might  be  apprehenfive  that 
it  was  not  applied  to  its  deftination,  which  fl^ould 
be  folely  the  protection  of  the  iflands.  The  un- 
forcfeen  exigencies  of  the  royal  treafury  would  in- 
fallibly divert  it  into  another  channel.  There  arc 
fomc  moments  when  the  critical  ftatcof  the  difeafc 
will  not  admit  of  calculating  the  inconveniences  of 
Vol.  IV.  T  the 

•  A  penny. 
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^  ^  n  ^  the  remedy.  The  moft  urgent  neceffity  engrofles 
u  -yL/  all  the  attention.  Nothing  then  is  fecured  from 
the  hand  of  arbitrary  power,  urged  by  the  wants 
of  the  prefent  n»oment.  The  miniftry  is  continually 
drawing  out  of  the  treafury,  under  the  delufivc 
hopes  of  replacing  in  a  ihort  time  what  they  have 
received  i  but  the  execution  of  this  defrgn  is  per- 
petually retarded  by  frefli  demands. 

Hence  it  appears^  that  it  would  be  highly  ne-* 
ceffary  that  the  cbeft,  deftincd  for  the  duties  on  the 
produftions  of  the  colonies,  (hould  be  kept  wholly 
icparate  from  that  dcftined  to  receive  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom.     The  fums  depofited  there,  as  in 
truft,  would  always  be  ready  to  anfwer  the  demands 
of  thofc  iettlement^*     The  colonift  who  always  has 
ftock  to  fend  over  to  Europe,  would  gladly  give  it 
for  bills  of  exchange,  when  he  was  once  aflured 
that  they  would  meet  with  no  delays  or  difficult 
ties  in  the  payment  of  them.     This  kind  of  bank 
would  foon  create  another  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  mother-country  and  the  iflands  y 
the  court  would  be  belter  acquainted  with  the 
ftate  of  its  affairs  in  thefe  diilant  countries,  and 
would  recover  the  credit  it  has  long  fince  loft ;  but 
•which  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  efpecially  in 
time  of  w^.     We  (hall  now  put  an  end  to  our 
.difcufSons  on  taxes,  and  con0der  the  regulations 
refpedting  the  militia* 
i«  the  mi-       The  Frcnch  iflands,  like  thofc  of  other  nations. 
wguUtcd    .^^<1  ^^  regular  troops  at  firft.    The  adventurers, 
in  the        .^ho  had  conquercd  them,  looked  upon  the  right 
iiLuds?     .of  defending  thcmfelves  as  a  privilege ;  and  the 

defcen- 
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de&cndents  of  chofe  intrepid  men  thought  them- 
felve3  fuificiencly  ftrong  to  guard  their  own  pof- 
fcllions.  They  had  nothing,  indeed,  to  do  hut  to 
repuLTc  a  fcwveHels,  which  landed  fome  Tailors  and 
foldiers,  as  undilciplincd  as  therfifclves. 

The  fituation  of  afiairs  has,  indeed,  undergone 
an  alteration.  As  thefts  fcttlements  became  more 
confidcrablc,  it  was  to  be  ex  peeled  that  they  would, 
fooner  or  later,  be  attacked  by  numerous  Euro- 
pean fleets  and  armies ;  and  this  made  it  neceffar/ 
to  fqnd  them  other  defenders.  The  event  has 
fhewQ  the^  infufEciency  of  a  few  fcatcered  batta« 
lions,  to  oppoie  the  land  and  fea  forces  of  Eng- 
land. The  colonifts  themfelves  have  been  con- 
vinced thj^t  their  own  efforts  could  never  prevent 
a  revolution  ;  ^n^  fearing  that  a  fruitlefs  refiftance 
would  only  exafparate  a  vi£lorious  enemy,  they 
were  more  inclined  to  capitulate  than  to  fight. 
Having  become  political  calculators,  their  wcfak- 
ncfs  made  them  fenfible  that  they  were  unfit  for 
military  operations,  and  they  have  contributed  their 
money  in  order  to  be  difcharged  from  a  fcrvicc, 
which,  though  glorious  in  its  principle,  had  dege- 
nerated into  a  burthenfome  fervitude.  The  mi- 
litia was  fuppreffed  in  1764. 

This  a£t  of  compliance  has  been  applauded  by 
thofc  who  only  confidcred  this  inftitution  as  the 
means  of  prefcrving  the  colonies  from  all  foreign 
invafions.  They  very  fenfibly  imagined,  that  it 
was  unreafonablc  to  require  that  men,  who  were 
grown  old  under  the  hardfhips  of  a  fcorching  cli- 
mate, in  order  to  raife  a  large  fortuoCy  (hould  ex- 
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^  xin  ^  P^^^  thcmfclvcs  to  the  fame  dangers  as  •  thofe 
poor  vidtims  of  our  ambition,  who  arc  perpetually 
hazarding  their  lives  for  five-pence  a  day.  Such 
a  facrifice  has  appeared  to  them  too  unreafbnable 
to  cxpeft  ic  fliould  be  complied  with  j  and  the  mi- 
njftry,  who  faw  the  impropriety  of  keeping  up 
fuch  a  vain  and^burthenfomc  fervice,  and  therefore 
difcontinucd  it,  have  been  commended. 

Those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  Ame- 
rican fcttlements,  have  not  judged  fo  favourably  of 
this  innovation.  The  militia,  fay  they,  is  necef- 
fary  to  preferve  the  interior  police  of  the  iOands  ; 
to  prevent  the  revolt  of  the  flaves ;  to  check  the 
incurfions  of  the  fugitive  negroes ;  to  hinder  the 
banditti  from  aflembling  in  troops ;  to  proted  the 
navigation  along  the  coafts,  and  to  keep  6ff*  the 
privateers.  If  the  inhabitants  are  not  embodied; 
if  they  have  neither  commanders  nor  ftandards, 
which  of  them  will  march  to  the  afliftance  of  his 
neighbours  ?  There  is  no  one  to  warn  him  of  "his 
danger,  no  one  to  command  him  5  and  that  har- 
mony and  uniformity  of  aftion,  without  which  no- 
thing can  be  carried  on  with  propriety,  will  totally 
be  interrupted. 

These  reflexions,  which,  though  flriking  and 
natural,  had  at  firft  efcaped  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
have  foon  produced  an  alteration  in  their  cohdud. 
They  reftored  the  militia  with  greater  expedition 
ihan  they  had  aboliflied  it.  As  early  as  the  year 
1766,  the  windward  iflands  fubmitted  to  it  with- 
out any  great  refiftance,  though  an  oppofrtion 
might  have'  been  expeded  from  the  continuance  of 
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the  new  taxes^  when  their  objedt  no  longer  fub-  ^  o  JJ  ^ 
fifted.     St.  Domingo  warmly  expollulated  againft 
this  abufe  of  aa  authority,  which  was  too  hafty 
and  too  inconftanc  in  the  nieafures  it  adopted,  not 
€0  excite  murmurings. 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  admin iftrator,  who  was  wit* 
nefs  to  the  oppofition  which  the  re-e(tabli(hmenc 
of  a  forced  militia  met  with  from  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Domingo,  propofed  to  make  it  voluntary. 
He  made  no  doubt  but  that  the  profpe6t  of  glory 
or  fortune  would  have  induced  half  the  colony, 
whofe  example  would  have  influenced  the  other 
half,  to  folicit  as  an  honour  what  they  abhorred 
as  a  yoke.  But  this  expedient,  ingenious  as  ic 
was,  and  effectual  as  it  might  have  been,  was  im- 
proper, becaufe  it  would  have  afFedled  that  uni- 
formity which  ought  to  fubfift  between  iflands  that 
are  under  the  fame  government.  Such  a  diftindion 
would  have  laid  the  foundation  of  jealoufies  and 
divifions;  which  would,  fooner  or  later,  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  colonies,  if  not  to  the  mother- 
country  itfelf. 

Without  any  of  thcfe  political  artifices,  the 
people  of  St.  Domingo  have  refumed  the  military 
fervice.  Indeed,  it  has  been  with  averfion  and  re- 
lu&ance,  founded  upon  grievances  which  cannot 
be  too  foon  redreiTed.  It  is  well  known,  that  a 
militia  is  a  great  reftraint  upon  civil  liberty;  which 
they  are  more  jealous  of  in  the  colonies  than  we  are 
in  Europe,  where  authority  univerfally  prevails. 
It  expoies  the  citizen  to  numberlefs  vexations.  The 
evils  it  has  occaHoned  have  excited  a  deteftation- 
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BOOK  for  this  kind  of  fervitudc,  which  none  but  tyrants 
or  flavcs  can  be  furprifcd  ,at.  It  is  neccffary,  if 
pofllbic,  to  eradicate  the  imprcffitms  of  the  pad, 
and  remove  all  millruft  for  the  future*  The  con* 
defccnfion  and  moderation  of  government  muft  pot 
an  end  to  the  apprehenfions  .of  the  colonies,  by 
making  all  thoie  alterations  in  the  form  of  the 
militia,  which  are  conQftent  with  its  objed ;  which 
is,  to  maint^n  public  order  and  fafety.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  people  is  the  great  end  of  al|  authority. 
If  the  actions  of  the  fovereign  do  not  tend  to  this 
end,  his  exiftcnoc  will  be  fupported  only  by  the 
afliftance  of  money,  or  the  fandion  of  old  records, 
which  time  will  dcftroy,  or  pofterity  dcfpifc.  In 
vain  does  flattery  raife  numberlefs  and  magnificent 
monuments  to  princes  i  the  band  of  man  ereds 
them,  but  it  is  the  heart  that  confecrates  them, 
and  aflfeftion  that  renders  them  immortal.  With- 
out this,  public  trophies  are  on]y  a  proof  of  the 
meanncfs  of  the  people,  not  of  thc'grcatnefs  of  the 
ruler.  There  is  one  (latue  in  Paris,  the  fight  of 
which  makes  every  heart  exult  with  fcntiments  of 
affedion.  Every  eye  is  turned  with  complacency 
to>yan^s  this  imag**  of  paternal  and  popular  good* 
nefs.  The  tears  of  the  diftrefled  filently  call  upon 
it  under  the  hardlhips  of  oppreflion.  Men  fccretly 
blel's  the  hero  it  immortalizes.  All  voices  unite  to 
celebrate  his  memory  after  two  centuries  are  elapfed. 
His  n^mc  is  in  veneration  to  the  uttermoft  parts  of 
Amcuca.  In  every  heart  he  protefts  againft  the 
^bufes  of  authority  ;  he  declares  againft  the  ufurpa- 
fions  of  the  rights  of  the  people ;  be  procoifes  the 
I  fubjcfts 
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fubje&s  the  redrcfs  of  their  grievances,  and  an  ^^in  ^ 
iAcreafe  of  profpericy  ^  and  demands  bo(h  of  the  u-^^^— ij 
miniftry. 

It  is  fcarce  credible,  that  a  law,  fcemirfgly  die-  is  the  re- 
tated  by  nature ;  a  law  which  occurs  inftantly  to  fo^herl-'^^ 
every  juft  and  good  man ;  which  leaves  no  doubt  *^"^«  P**®- 
in  iht  mind  as  to  its  reditude  and  utility ;  it  is  fcarce  tied  in 
credible,  that  fuch  a  law  (hould  fometimes  be  pre-  l^j^^'i*"^'* 
judicial  to  the  prefervation  of  (bciety,  ftop  the  pro^-    • 
grefs  of  colonies,  divert  them  from  the  end  of  their 
dcftination,  and  gradually  pave  the  way  to  thdr 
ruin.     Strange  as  it  may  teem,  this  l^w  is  no  other 
than  the  equal  dividon  of  eftates  among  children 
or  co-heirs.     This  law,  fo  confonant  to  nature^ 
&ould  be  abolifhed  in  America.i 

This  divifion  was  neccffary  at  the  firft  formation 
of  colonies.  Immenfe  tradts  of  lands  were  to  bq 
cleared.  This  could  not  be  done  without  people ; 
nor  could  men  who  had  quitted  their  own  country 
for  want,  be  any  otherwife  fixed  in  thofe  diftartt 
and  delert  regions,  than  by  2i;fligning  them  a  pro* 
perty.  Had  the  government  refufcd  to  grant  them 
lands,  they  would  have  wandered  about  from  one 
place  to  another-,  they  would  have  begun  to  cfta- 
bliih  various  fettlements,  and  have  had  the  difap- 
pointment  to  find,  that  none  of  them  would  attain 
fo  that  degree  of  profperity  as  to  become  ufeful  to 
the  mother-country. 

But  fince  inheritanc<?s,  too  extenfive  at  firft, 
have  in  procels  of  time  been  reduced  by  a  ferie?  of 
faeceflions,  and  by  the  fub-divifions  of  (hares  '"^ 
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BOOK  foch  a  compafs  as  renders  them  fit  to  facilitate  cuV 
tivation ;  iince  they  have  been  fb  limited  as  not  to 
lie  fallow  for  want  of  hands  proportionable  to  their 
extent,  a  further  divifion  of  lands  would  again  re* 
duce  them  to  nothing.  In  Europe,  an  obfcure 
man  who  has  but  a  few  acres  of  land,  will  make 
that  little  eftate  more  advantageous  to  him  in  pro- 
portion, than  an  opulent  man  will  the  immenfe 
property '  he  is  poflefled  of,  either  by  inheritance 
or  chance/  In  America,  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ductions, which  are  very  valuable,  the  uncertainty 
of  the  crops,  which  are  but  few  in  their  kind  -, 
the  quantity  of  flaves,  of  cattle,  of  utenfils  necef- 
fary  for  a  plantation  ^  all  this  requires  a  large 
flock,  which  they  have  not  in  fome,  and  will  foon 
want  in  all  the  colonies,  if  the  lands  are  parcelled 
out  and  divided  more  and  more  by  hereditary  fuc- 
ceflions. 

If  a  father  leaves  an  eftate  0^30,000  livres  *  a 
year,  and  this  eftate  is  equally  divided  between 
three  children,,  they  will  all  be  ruined  if  they  make 
three  diftind  plantations-,  the  one,  becaule  he  has 
been  made  to  pay  too  much  for  the  buildings,  and 
becaufe  he  has  too  few  negroes,  arvd  too  little  land 
in  proportion ;  the  other  two,  becaufe  they  muft 
build  before  they  can  begin  upon  the  culture  of 
their  land.  They  will  all  be  equally  ruined,  if  the 
whole  plantation  remains  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
three.  In  a  country  where  a  creditor  is  in  a  worfe 
(late  than  any  other  man,  eftates  have  rifen  to  an 
immoderate  value.     The  poflefibr  of  the  whole 
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will  be  very  fortunate  if  he  is  obliged  to  pay  no  ^  Pj5J  ^ 
more  for  intereft  than  the  net  produce  of  the  plan- 
cation.  Now,  as  the  primary  law  of  our  nature  is 
the  procuring  of  fubfiflence,  he  wi)l  begin  by  pro- 
cming  that  without  paying  his  debts.  Thefe  will 
accumulate,  and  he  will  foon  become  infolvent  i 
and  the  confufion  confequent  upon  fuch  a  fituation, 
will  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  whole  family. 

The  only  way  to  remedy  thefe  diforders*  is  to 
aboliOi  the  equality  of  the  divifion  of  land.  In 
this  enlightened  age,  government  fhould  fee  the 
neceflity  of  letting  the  colonies  be  more  (locked 
with  things  than  .with  men*  The  wifdom  of  the 
legiflature  will,  doubt)efs,  find  out  fome  compen- 
fation  for  thofe  it  has  injured,  and  in  fome  mea« 
fure  facrificed  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
They  ought  to  be  placed  upon  freQi '  lands,  and  to 
fubfift  by  their  own  labour.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  maintain  this  fort  of  men ;  and  their  induftry 
would  open  a  fre(h  fource  of  wealth  to  the  ftate.- 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered  itfelf  for  making  the  propofed 
alteration  in  St.  Lucia  and  Guiana.  The  French 
ought  not  to  have  negleded  this  opportunity,  per- 
haps  the  only  one  that  will  offer  to  repeal  the  law 
relating  to  the  divifion  of  eftates,  by  diftributing 
to  thofe  whofe  expeftations  they  had  fruftrated,  fuch 
lands  as  they  intended  to  cultivate ;  and  by  giving 
them  thofe  confiderable  fums  that  have  been  expended 
to  no  purpofe,  as  the  necefifary  advance  for  carry- 
ing on  the  cultivation.  Men  inured  to  the  climate, 
acquainted  with  the  only  kind  of  culture  that  could 
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Book  poflibly  bo  tbooght  of,  encouraged  by  the  ex^ 
ample,  afllftance)  and  advice  of  their  own  fatnilies, 
and  aided  by  the  (laves  with  which  goveran^nt 
would  have' fupplied  them,  were  much  fitter  for 
this  purpofe  than  a  (et  of  profligate  men,  coUeded 
from  the  rcfufe  of  Europe,  and  were  much  more 
likely  to  raife  the  new  colonies  to  that  pitch  of 
wealth  and  profperity  which  might  be  expefted. 
Unfortunately  we  were  not  aware,  that  the  firft  co- 
lonies in  America  muft  have  increafed  by  flow  de- 
grees and  of  themfelves,  with  the  lofs  of  a  great 
many  nr.en,  or  by  extraordinary  exertions  of 
bravery  and  patience,  becaufe  they  had  no  compe- 
tition to  fupport ;  but  that  the  Succeeding  fettle* 
ments  could  only  be  formed  by  the  natural  means 
of  population,  as  an  old  fwarm  begets  a  new  one. 
The  overflowings  of  population  in  one  ifland  muft 
fpread  into  another  ^  and  the  fuperfluities  of  a  rich 
colony  furniih.  ncceflaries  to  an  infant  fcttlement. 
This  is  the  natural  order  which  good  policy  points 
but  lo  maritime  and  commercial  powers.  All  other 
methods  are  irrational  and  dcftruftive.  Though 
the  court  of  Verfaillcs  has  overlooked  thrs  plain 
principle,  produftive  of  fo  much  good  ;  this  is  no 
reafon  why  they  (bould  rejeft  the  propofal  of  put- 
ting a  ftop  to  the  further  divifion  of  lands.  If 
the  "neceflity  of  fuch  a  law  be  evident,  it  muft  be 
enafted,  though  the  prefent  time  be  lefs  favour- 
able than  that  which  has  been  ncglcfted.  Whca 
the  plantations  are  reftored  to  their  ftate  of  prof- 
perity, by  the  fupprcffion  of  that  divifion  of  land, 
which  precludes  every  means  of  improvement,  the 
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planters  may  then  be  compelled  to  dear  thea>  book 
felves  of  the  debts  with  which  their  plantations 
are  now  opprclTcd. 

The  French  iflands^  like  all  others  in  America,  Has  the 
can  only  be  cultivated  by  blacks.    The  climate  lays  SeKn^ 
them   under  a  neceiTuy  of  purchafiog  labourers.  t«^»^cd«n 
To  procure  them,  they  aiuft  have  capitals  5  and  itUnd."'' 
the  firft  inhabitants  had  none.     They  raifed  them  ^Jua^"***' 
by  trade,  which  therefore  gave  thcfe  valuable  fee-  providwl 
tlements  their  firft  exiftence.     This  kind  of  affift-  ^°^  ^ 
ancc,  which,  perhaps,  has  been  fince  too  eafily 
granted,  has  involved  them  in  debts,  which  have 
incrcrafcd  as  they  have  proceeded  in  clearing  a 
greater  extent  of  land. 

The  equality  of  partition  between  the  fcveral 
heirs,  has  raifcd  up  creditors  within  the  colonies 
as  there  were  already  without.  As  the  colonies 
grew  richer,  their  credit  increafed  in  proportion  to 
the  multiplicity  of  divifions.  When  the  popula- 
tion increalcd  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  number 
of  colonifts  exceeded  that  of  plantations,  the  fu- 
perfluous  numbers  then  remaining  unemployed  be- 
came creditors  to  eftates  they  did  not  occupy,  and 
were  therefore  not  only  ufelcfs,  but  even  burthen- 
fome  to  cultivation.  We  have  juft  pointed  out  a 
method  of  preventing  entirely  the  neceffity  of  this 
credit  within  the  iflands ;  but  in  what  manner  Ihall 
the  debts  contrafted  abroad  be  difcharged  ?  '. 

We  ^re  told  that  the  planters  (hould  fpend  but 
a  part  of  their  income,  and  refervc  the  reft  for 
the  fulfilling  of  their  engagements.  But  it  is  not 
confidered  that  cbofe  who  could  afford  to  make 
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BOOK  thcfc  favings,  arc  the  people  who  are  not  in 
^  ■  debt ;  whereas  the  debtors  have  fuch  a  fcanty  in- 
come, that  they  cannot  poffibly  fave  any  thing, 
BefideSy  nothing  would  be  more  unreafonable  than 
to  introduce  this  fyfteoi  of  oeconomy  into  the  co- 
lonies. As  the  value  of  their  produce  is  entirely 
owing  to  exchange,  and  as  in  this  cafe  the  ex- 
change would  be  in  a  manner  annihilated,  becaufe 
it  would  be  confined  to  cheap  articles  of  mere 
neceflity  \  the  Americans  would  either  be  obliged 
to  raife  but  few  of  their  own  commodities,  or  to 
fell  them  for  a  trifle.  Should  the  mother -country 
be  willing  to  make  up  in  money  the  deficiencies 
in  the  fale  of  their  merchandife,  then  all  the  gold 
that  is  drawn  from  one  part  of  America  would  re- 
turn to  the  other.  There  is  a  power,  known  by 
the  fuperiority  of  its  naval  force,  which,  after  ten 
years  of  fuch  a  trade,  would  be  fure  of  finding 
in  thefe  iflands  a  compenfation  for  any  war  it  might 
undertake ;  and  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  for 
France  to  invite  that  power  to  attack  her  fettle- 
ments  abroad. 

Traders  are  no  lefs  interelled  than  the  go* 
vernment  in  the  perpetuity  of  debts.  The  colonies 
were  firft  eftabiilhed  upon  credit.  When  the 
firft  cultivators  had  cleared  themfelves,  the  loan 
has  been  renewed  to  their  fucceflprs  ;  and  the 
prefent  poflefTors  (till  enjoy  the  fame  benefit.  If 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  oflT  this  loan,  it  might 
foon  be  done,  but  culture  would  lufifer  by  it ;  and 
though  it  might  not,  pofllbly,  degenerate,  yet  it 
would  be  deprived  of  the  firft  fruits  of  virgin  lands, 

which 
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which  arc  always  moft  fertile.  Traders  would  then  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
find  fewer  commodities  to  buy  in  the  iflands ;  they 
would  have  lefs  demand  for  flaves>  utenfils,  and 
all  other  articles  neceflary  for  new  fettlements,  and 
which  are  almoll  as  conQderable  as  thofe  which 
are  requifue  for  the  wants  or  luxury  of  the  plan- 
tations already  formed.  In  procefs  of  time  their 
tranfadions  would  be  ftill  more  reduced.  It  is 
well  known  how  reluftantly  they  fee  the  rich  plan- 
ter accuftom  himfelf  to  fend  his  own  productions  to 
Europe,  to  draw  the  articles  of  his  own  confump- 
tion  from  thence,  and  reduce  his  agents  to  the  bare 
profits  of  commiffioiv  If  that  dependence  which 
is  a  neceffary  confequence  of  debts,  (hould  ceale, 
it  would  no  longer  be  a  few  planters,  but  the 
whole  colony,  that  would  make  their  own  pur* 
chafes  and  Tales  in  the  mother-country :  they  would 
all  become  traders,  and  even  would  foon  have  no 
competitors;  becaufe  they  alone  would  be  ac* 
quainted  with  the  meafure  of  their  own  wants.' 

Credit  therefore  is  evidently  the  bafis  of  all 
ufeful  connections  between  the  merchants  of  France 
and  her  colonics  \  and  to  reftore  their  ftock,  would 
be  in  cffeft  to  deprive  them  of  their  profits.  Un- 
reafonably  have  they  complained  for  thefe  forty 
years  pall,  that  they  are  abfolutely  ruined  by  the 
delays  they  experience  in  the  payments ;  the  for- 
tunes that  have  been  made  in  the  ports  of  France, 
by  their  intercourfc  with  the  iflands,  arc  a  proof 
of  the  injuftice  of  thefe  complaints. 

Political  utility,  or  even  the  necefnty  of  the 
colony's  being  in  debt  to  the  mother-country,  can, 

however. 
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*xiii  ^  l^owever,  by  no  means  cancel  the  obligation  every 
private  man  is  under  to  fulfil  his  engagements. 
Though  evil  may  be  the  effcft,  frequently  even  the 
caufe  of  good ;  yet  the  man  whocommics  it  cannot  on 
that  account. be  juftified  or  excufed.  It  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  itate,  whether  a  certain  mafs  of 
wealth  is  in  fuch  or  fuch  hands  •,  but  it  can  never 
be  conducive  to  the  public  welfare  that  any  man 
fhould  think  himfelf  at  liberty  not  to  pay  his  debts. 
The  treafury  itfelf,  if  it  is  under  any  engagements, 
muft  clear  itfelf  confiftently  with  the  principles  of 
juftice.  A  public  bankruptcy  of  the  ftate  is  in« 
famous ;  ftill  more  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  fo-> 
ciety  than  ^o  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  A  time 
will  come,  when  all  thefe  iniquities  (hall  be  fum« 
moned  before  the  tribunal  of  nations,  and  when 
the  power  which  has  committed  them  ihall  be 
judged  by  its  viAims.  The  debts  of  America,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  paid ;  but  it  muft  be  done  im- 
perceptibly, and  not  by  fudden  or  violent  meafures. 
While  the  old  debts  are  paying  off,  new  ones  will 
be  contraAed,  which  will  perpetuate,  as  it  were, 
that  chain  of  dependence  that  links  the  fortunes  of 
Europe  with  thofe  of  the  colonies.  It  is  by  judi« 
cial  means  that  the  creditors  of  the  trade  of  the 
iflands  are  to  be  fatisfied.  True  juftice  is  ever 
uniform  in  itfeif  i  its  favours  and  punilhments  are 
equally  (hewn  to  ail.  If  the  execution  of  it  is 
committed  to  the  arbitrary  will  of'  thofe  who  go- 
vern, as  it  has  hitherto  been  in  the  colonies,  it 
neceflfarily  degenerates  into  tyranny.  It  is  often- 
times a  hardfliip  upon  debtors,  who  are  compelled 

to 
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to  break  the  mod  facrcd  engagements,  in  order  *  ^  ^  ^ 
to  fulfil ,  the  mod  trifling,  and  to  facrifice  part  of 
their  income,  and  fomctiracs  of  their  ftock,  by 
falcs  made  at  an  improper  feafon,  and  without  any 
of  the  proper  forms.  It  is  often  unjuft  for  the 
creditors  themfclves.  It  is  neither  the  oldeft,  nor 
he  that  has  moft  right,  nor  yet  he  that  wants  it 
moft,  who  is  fir  ft  paid :  it  is  the  moft  powerful, 
the  beft  patronized,  the  moft  aftive,  the  moft 
violent ;  whereas  the  law  only  ought  to  decide. 

That  law  which^  in  the  colonics,  allows  of  the 
aAual  feizure  of  the  plantations,  is  impradicable. 
A  proof  of  it  is,  that  no  man  has  ever  yet  had 
recwrfe  to  it,  though  there  have  always  been  dif- 
honeft  debtors  in  the  ifiands,  and  clamorous  cre- 
ditors, who  would  not  havjc  neglefted  this  mode  of 
recovery  if  it  could  have  been  purfued  with  fuccefs. 

The  method  of  perfonal  feizure,  which  fome 
have  {^ropofed  to  fubftitute  to  the  feizure  of  goods 
and  chattels,  would  not  be  more  effe£lual.  It  would 
be  no  ea^fy  matter  to  arreft  a  planter  furrounded 
with  a  multitude  of  flaves,  upon  a  plantation  ftand- 
ing  by  itfelf.  His  imprifonment  would  prove  as 
ruinous  to  his  creditors  as  to  himfelf.  His  negroes 
would  grow  riotous  in  his  abfence ;  they  would 
ceafe  to  work,  but  go  and  plunder  theoieighbouring 
plantations.  But  might  not  the  negroes  of  a  debtor 
be  feized  and  Ibid  ?  Then  the  flaves  who  fliould 
ceafe  to  work  upon  one  plantation  would  be  em- 
ployed upon  another,  and  the  colony  not  injured. 

This  expedient  is  only  a  fpecious  one,  and  we 
muft  know  but  little  of  the  charafter  of  the  ne- 
groes 
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^  xin  ^  &^^  ^o  ^r^ft  ^o  ^^-  They  arc  2L  kind  of  machines 
not  cafily  wound  up,  and  not  to  be  removed  with 
fafety  to  a  frelh  manufadture.  A  change  of  place, 
of  mailer,  of  method,  of  employment,  requires 
the  contraAing  of  frcfli  habits,  and  fuch  an  exer- 
tion as  thefe  wretched  creatures  are  hardly  capable 
of,  who  are  already  miferable  under  the  neceiCcy 
of  hard  labour,  ill.  adapted  to  their  voluptuous 
difpofition.  They  cannot  live  without  their  miftreffes 
and  their  children,  which  are  their  deareft  comforts, 
and  the  only  thing  that  makes  them  endure  life. 
Separated  from  this  only  confclation  to  men  in 
afflidion,  they  pine  away  and  ficken,  and  frequendy 
defert,  or  at  lead  they  work  but  with  reluctance 
and  careleflhefs. 

Besides,  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  feize 
upon  thefe  blacks.  Fifty,  a  hundred,  or  two  hun- 
dred (laves  would  not  tamely  fuffer  thcmfelves  to 
be  thrown  in  chains  by  a  few  bailiffs ;  and  they 
would  fooh  difperfe,  if  any  attempt  (hould  be  made 
to  enter  the  plantation  by  force.  If  one  fhould  en- 
deavour to  feize  them  in  the  towns  where  they  go  to 
fell  their  goods,  they  would  foon  keep  away,  and 
a  fcarcity  of  provifions  would  be  the  confequence 
of  almoft  univerfal  defertion. 

Suppose  all  thefe  difficulties  could  be  removed, 
this  expedient  would  ftill  be  improper,  becaufc,  in 
fccuring  the  payment  of  one  creditor,  it  would 
ruin  many  others.  The  fmallcft  fugar  plantations 
employ  fixty  or  feventy  flaves  upon  the  bell  lands, 
and  fourfcore  or  a  hundred  where  the  ground  is 
but  indifferent.  The  number  cannot  be  leflfened 
7  '  withott 
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vichout  pqccing  a  ftop  to  the  tillage.  The  feizing"of  ^  ^.JJ  ^ 
fifteen  or  twelve  blacks  is  enough  to  ruin  a  planta- 
tion,  ap4  to  dedroy  ^n  important  culture,  to  make 
^,  capital  of  Bfty  or  one  hundred  thoufand  crowns* 
become  uielefs,  and  a  ikilful  planter  quite  infolvenr. 
It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  owner  being  forced 
to  iell,  the  purchafer  would  reinftate  the  plantation; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  no  fuch  monied 
men  on  the  i(Unds  as  to  pay  ready  money  ;  that  all 
purchafes  are  made  upon  a  very  long  credit,  and 
even  with  a  tacit  expedation  of  obtaining  further 
delays.  Take  aw^y  this  credit,  and  there  will  not 
be  ^  fingle  purchafer  to  be  found. 

No  planter  furely  would  be  fo  ra(h  to  venture 
upon  a  confiderablc  undertaking  with  a  profped: 
of  certain  ruin,  unlefs  fortune  and  the  elements 
Ihould  favour  his  endeavours,  fo  as  to  make  good 
bis  engagements  to  d  day.  The  dread  of  want  and 
infamy  wiU  become  general,  and  then  there  will 
be  no  more  borrowing,  no  more  bufinefs,  no  more 
circulation,  no  more  adivity.  Credit  will  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  very  fyllem  that  was  meant  to  re* 
ftorc  it.  Thefe  are  no  imaginary  fears ;  they  arc 
Utt  top  weU  juftified  hy  the  deplorable  events  oC 
the  year  1750.  At  that  memorable  and  unfortu- 
nate period  for  St.  Domingo,  a  permiflion  was  ex- 
torted from  the  government  to  feize  the  negroes 
fpr  th.c  planter's  debts.  The  firft  executions  of 
this  kind,  though  unlbccefsful,  fprcad  terror  and 
confternation  throughout  the  colony.  The  confu-. 
0on  was  inconceivable,  and  all  was  tending  to 
ruin.  The  merchants  who  had  follicited  this  odious 
Vol.  IV.  U  and 

•  From  about  7,000!.  to  upwards  of  13,0001. 
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FO'OK  and  feverc  law,  thought  thcmfclves  very  happy 
that  they  could  obtain  the  repeal  of  ir» 

No  expedient  therefore  has  been  found  out  for 
the  fecurity  of  creditors,  but  what  is  prcjudiciaf 
to  the  profperity  of  the  colonies,  and  confcquently 
to  that  of  the  monarchy.  Yet  the  fceret  fprings^ 
of  politics  muil  certainly  afford  (bme  means  to  re- 
concile the  interefts  of  individuals  with  thole  of 
the  public  ;  and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  ftatefmen  to 
difcover  them.  This  law  of  equity  will  be  ap-r 
proved,  even  by  thofe  who  are  fufferers  from  it, 
if  it  is  introduced  by  reafonable  methods,  the  only 
ones,  perhaps,  that  (hould  be  employed  with  civf- 
lized  men,  at  leaft  the  eafieft  and  the  fafeft.  A 
planter,  enlightened  by  public  information,  will  be 
lenfible  that  the  facility  of  not  paying  becomes 
burdenfome  to  him  from  the  tmpoffibility  of  finding 
credit  but  upon  fuch  terms  as  will  balance  the 
rifque  of  lending.  Whether  he  feeks  it  to  in- 
creafe  or  to  preferve  his  dock,  he  will  obtain  none 
but  to  his  ruin.  His  fituation  is  the  fame  as  that 
of  minors,  who  can  never  borrow  but  upon  hard 
terms  of  ufurers  accuftomed  to  indemnify  them- 
felves  beforehand  for  the  delays  and  for  the  hazards, 
they  run. 

But  if  the  planter  is  not  to  be  brought  to  a 
ienfe  of  his  duty  by  motives  of  intereft ;  if  it  is 
dangerous  to  have  recourfe  to  compulfive  methods 
to  oblige  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  why  (hould 
not  the  legiflature  attempt  what  may  be  dene  upon 
the  principle  of  honour,  which  is  a  moft  powerful 
motive  rn  monarchies,  as  it  is  the  ground-work 
3  and 
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ahd  rpring  of  their  conftitution.    Is  not  opinion  as  B  o  o  K: 
coercive  as  force  ?  Scamp  but  a  mark  of  infamy 
upon  the  fraudulent  debtor,  declare  that  he  has 
forfeited  all  the  diftindionshe  enjoyed,  render hinni 
incapable  of  ever  excrcifing  any  public  office,  and 
we  need  not  apprehend  that  he  will  fport  with  a 
law  of  this  kind.     But  then  the  tribunals  of  juftice 
muft  in  this  refpeA  be  thofe  of  honour.     Let  the 
defaulter  be  tried  and  condemned  with  the  feveral 
forms  which  make  all  other  laws  fdcred.    The  molt 
rapacious  of  men,   and  efpecialiy  the  American 
planters^  i'acrifice  a  part  of  their  lives  to  hard  la- 
bour, with  no  other  view  than  to  enjoy  their  for- 
tune. .  But  there  is  no  enjoyment  for  a  man  who  ]n 
branded  with  infamy.   Obferve  only  how  punftually 
all  debts  of  honour  are  paid.    It  is  not  an  excefa  of 
delicacy,  it  is  not  the  loveof  juftice,  that  brings  back 
the  ruined  gamefter  within  four  and  twenty  hours  to 
the  feet  of  his  creditor,  who,  perhaps^  is  no  better 
than  a  (harper.    It  is  the  fenfe  of  honour  1  it  is 
the  dread  of  being  excluded  from  fociety.     The 
mofl:  interefted  man  aims  at  ei^oyment^  and  non^ 
can  be  obtained  without  honour. 

But  in  what  age,  at  what  period^  do  vft  here 
invoke  the  f^cred  nactie  of  honour  ?  Should  not 
the  government  fet  the  example  of  that  juftice, 
the  pradlice  of  which  it  means  to  inculcate  ?  Is  it 
pofTible  that  public  opinion  (bould  difgrace  indi-^ 
viduals  for  actions  which  the  (late  openly  commits  ? 
When  infamy  has  infinu^ted  itfelf  into  families,  into 
great  houfes,  into  the  highe(t  places,  even  into 
the  camp  and   the  fanfluary,   can  there  be  any 

U  2  fcnfc 
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BOOR  (^nfe  of  fliamc  remaining  ?  What  man  will  hcncc- 
^  -^-'_f  forth  be  jealous  of  his  honour,  while  thofe  who 
are  called  men  of  honour,  know  of  no  other  than 
that  of  being  rich  to  get  places,  or  of  getting  places 
to  grow  rich  ;  when  a  man  muft  cringe  in  order  to 
rife }  pleafe  the  great  and  the  women  to  ferve  the 
ftate ;  and  when  the  art  of  beii^  agreeable  im- 
plies at  leaft  an  indifference  for  every  virtue  ?  Shall 
honour,  which  feeros  to  be  bani(hed  from  fome 
parts  of  Europe,  take  refuge  in  America  ?  Why 
fhould  this  be  defpaired  of  before  it  has  been 
tried  ?  If  the  experiment  (hould  not  anfwer,  the 
debtors  who  (hould  refufe  to  pay  their  debts,  fhould 
be  treated  in  the  French  iflands,  as  they  are  in  thofe 
that  are  fubjecl  to  England  and  Holland.  The 
three  nations  have  alike  concentrated  the  con- 
nexions of  their  Amerkan  fettlements  in  the  mo* 
ther-country. 
Has  the  All  the  colonics  have  not  had  the  fame  origin. 

mother-  Some  took  their  rife  from  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  fonrie 
compcU  tribes  of  barbarians,  who  having  long  wandered 
Inlmd? *o  ^'^^^"g'^  defert  countries,  fixed  themfeJves  at  laft, 
deliver  from  mcrc  wearinefs,  in  any  one  where  they  might 
duceon?y  ^o""*"  a  nation.  Others,  driven  out  of  their  own 
fo  herfeif,    territory  by  fome  powerful  enemy,  or  allured  by 

fufficiemly  ^       \  [.  ,,.  « 

fecoredthe  chance  to  a  better  chmate  than  their  own,  have  re« 
onoWiem?  "^o^cd  thither,  and  (bared  the  lands  with  the  na- 
tives.  An  excefs  of  population,  an  abhorrence  for 
tyranny,  fadtions  and  revolutions  have  induced 
other  citizens  to  quit  their  native  country,  and  to 
go  and  buiid  new  cities  in  foreign  climes.  The 
Ipirit  of  conqueft  mafle  fome  foldiers  fettle  in  the 

countries 
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countries  they  had  fubdued,  to  fecure  the  property  *  ^JJ  K 
of  them  to  themfelves.  None  of  thefe  coloniesf' 
were  firft  formed  with  a  view  to  trade.  Even  thofe 
that  were  founded  by  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Mar* 
fellies,  which  were  all  commercial  republics,  were 
only  meant  for  neceffary  retreats  upon  barbarous 
coafts,  anrd  fcrr  marts,  where  (hips  that  were  come 
from  different  ports,  and  tired  with  a  long  voyage, 
reciprocally  made  their  exchanges. 

The  conqueft  of  America  gave  the  firft  idea  of 
a  new  kind  of  fettlement,  the  bafis  of  which  is 
agriculture.  The  governments  that  founded  thofe 
colonies,  chofe  ithat  fuch  of  their  fubjedts  as  they 
lent  thither,  (hould  not  have  it  in  their  power  to 
confume  any  thing  but  what  they  drew  from  the 
mother-country,  or  to  fell  the  produce  of  their 
lands  to  any  other  ftate.  This  double  obligation 
has  appeared  to  all  nations  to  be  confonant  to 
the  law  of  nature,  independent  of  all  convention*, 
and  fclf-cvident.  They  have  not  looked  upon  an 
exdufive  intercourfe  with  their  own  colonies  as  an 
immoderate  compenfation  for  the  expences  of  fet- 
rimg  and  preferving  them.  This  has  conftantly 
been  the  fyllem  of  Europe  relative  to  America. 

France  had  never  yet  departed  from  it,  when 
a  man  of  genius^  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his 
ideas,  and  the  energy  of  his  expreflions,  attempted 
to  mitigate  the  feverity  of  this  principle.  He  fug- 
gefted,  that  to  allow  the  colonies  to  receive  fudi 
foreign  goods  as  cannot  be  had  from  France,  with 
eafe,  and  at  a  moderate  price,  would  be  a  mode  of 
increafing  their  profperity  ^  which  muft  fooner  or 

U  3  later 
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BOOK  later  flow  back  to  the  original  country,  to  which 
they  would  fend  more  commodities,  and  afford  a 
quicker  fale  for  their  produce.  This  opinion  fprcad 
nn  univerfal  alarm  in  all  the  pprts  of  the  kingdom* 
They  exclaimed  that  this  competition  was  an  in- 
fringement of  the  moft  facrcd  rights  of  the  ftat^, 
and  would  abforb  the  principal  fources  of  its 
wealth. 

This  circumftance  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  much 
altercation  >  but  it  has  not  been  confidered  in  its 
moft  important  light.  The  difpucants,  and  the 
public  by  whom  they  were  judged,  attending  only 
fo  the  interefts  of  culture  and  comqierce,  loft 
fight  of  the  grand  political  objed,  which  is  the 
prefervation  of  the  colonies.  The  truth  is,  that 
we  fhould  run  the  rilque  of  lofmg  them,  if  foreign 
ihips  were  admitted  into  their  harbours. 

Above  a  century  ago,  England  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  an  immenfe  empire  in  the  vaft  wilds  of 
North  America,  which  advanced  but  flowly  atfirft, 
iDUt  now  makes  a  daily  rapid  progrefs.  Its  power, 
long  checked  by  an  enemy  ever  upon  the  watch, 
and  ever  ready  to  attack  its  back  fettlements,  has 
nothing  now  that  can  reftrain  it,  fmce  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  Canada  and  of  the  moft  valuable  part  of 
Louifiana.  The  EpgliQi,  freed  by  thelc  conquefts 
from  all  uneafinefs  on  the  fide  of  the  continent, 
may,  one  time  pr  other,  be  tempted  to  turn  their 
am.biiiou3  view  towards  the  neighbouring  iflands. 
Even  noW)  nothing  is  Wanting  to  them  to  purfue 
fhc  courfc  of  their  profpcrities,  but  a  population 
fdequatp  to  the  extent  of  their  territory.    Among 
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the  caufes  which  may  promote  tiiis  population, 
none  would  be  more  likely  to  haden  it,  than  a  con- 
ilant  incercourfe  with  the  French  colonies  ^  which, 
being  deficient  in  the  very  articles  that  North 
America  can  fupply,  would,  by  purchafing  their 
productions,  enable  them  to  raife  more,  and  to 
augment  their  ftrength.  No  doubt  the  court  of 
Verfailles  is  too  well  informed,  to  facrifice  the 
fafety  of  the  iilands  to  the  acceflary  advantage  that 
might  accrue  from  a  fcee  trade  for  a  few  trifling 
objects.  •  ' 

But  if  on  the  one  hand  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  cut  off  from  our  rivals  this  road  to  wealth,  and 
of  xrourfe  to  conqueft ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  take  care  that  our  iiQanders  (hall  never  want 
a  market  to  difpofe  of  all  their  commodities.  The 
•colonies  fend  annually  to  France,  befides  what  they 
keep  for  their  own  confumption,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand hogflieads  of  molafies  and  rum,  worth  about 
five  millions  of  livres  ♦.  By  an  ill-judged  felfilh- 
iiefs,  flie  has  deprived  them  and  herfelf  of  this 
benefit,  from  an  apprehenfioo  of  injuring  the 
fale  of  her  own  brandies.  The  brandies  drawn 
from  fugar,  always  inferior  to  thofe  extra^ed 
from  wine,  can  only  be  for  the  ufe  of  poor 
nations,  or  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people  in 
the  rich  ones.  They  will  never  be  preferred  to 
any  but  malt  fpjrits,  and  thefe  are  not  dillilled  in 
France.  There  will  always  be  a  demand  for  the 
French  brandies,  even  in  the  iflands,  for  the  ufe 
lof  that  clafs  of  men  who  can  afibrd  to  pay  iw 

U  4  them^ 
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B  o  o  K  them.  The  gorernment,  therefore,  can  ttcvtr 
^_  y  ','  coo  ibon  retraft  (o  unjuft  and  fo  fatal  ah  error,  and 
ought  to  admit  molafles  and  ructl  into  its  ports,  to 
be  confumed  there,  or  wherever  elfe  they  may  be 
wanted.  Nothing  would  more  extend  their  con- 
ftirtiption  than  to  authorize  French  navigators  to 
carry  them  direftly  to  the  foreign  markets.  This 
indulgence  ought  even  to  be  extended  to  the 
whole  produce  of  the  colonies.  As  an  opinion 
that  clalfaes  with  fo  many  interefts  and  fo  man/ 
prejudices,  may  probably  be  contefted,  it  will  be 
proper  to  eftablifh  it  on  clear  principles. 

The  French  iQands  furni^  the  mother-country 
with  fugars,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  other  com- 
modities, that  are  partly  confumed  at  home,  and 
partly  difpofed  of  in  foreign  countries,  which  return 
in  exchange  either  filver,  or  other  ^ticles  that  are 
want^.    Thefc  iflands  receive  from  the  mother- 
country  cloatfas,   provifions,    and  inftruments  of 
hutb&ndry.    Such  is  the  twofold  deftination  of  the 
colonies.     In  brdcr  to  fulfil  it  they  mufl:  be  rich. 
In  order  to  be  rich,  they  muft  gfdW  large  crops, 
and  be  able  to  difpofe  of  them  at  the  beft  pric* : 
and  that  this  price  may  be  kept  up^  the  fale  df 
them  muft  be  as  general  as  poffible.     To  obtain 
this,  it  muft  be.  m^ade  entirely  free.     In  order  to 
mkke  it  as  free  as  poffible,  it  muft  be  clogged  ^ith 
no  formalities,  no  expences,  no  labours,  no  need- 
lefs  incumbrances.     Thefe  truths,  which  may  be 
provfed  from  their  ctoft  confteftion  with  each  other, 
muft  determine  whether  it  i3  advantageous  that  the 

trade 
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trade  of  the  colonies  fliould  be  fubjefted  to  the  de*  B  <>  0  K 
lays  and  expences  of' a  ftaple  in  France. 

Th£s£  intermediate  expences  muft  neceflTaril^r 
fall,  either  upon  the  confumer  or  upon  the  .planter. 
If  upon  the  former,  he  will  confume  Icfs,  becauie 
his  means  do  not  increafe  in  proportion  to  his  ex- 
pences ;  if  upon  the  latter,  aS  his  produce  brings 
in  lefs,  he  will  be  lefs  able  to  make  the  neceflary 
advances  for  the  next  crop,  and  of  courfe  his  lands 
will  yield  lefs.     The  evident  progrefs  of  thefe 
deftru6tive  confeqaences  is  fo  little  attended  to, 
that  every  day   we  hear  people  confidently  fay, 
that  merchandife,  before  it  is  confumed,  muftpafs 
through  many  hands,  and  undergo  many  charges, 
both  for  handicraft  and  carriage ;  and  that  as  thefe 
.charges  bmpldy  and  tnaintaih  a  number  of  perfons, 
they  are  conducive  to  the  population  and  ftrength 
of  a  ftare.    Men  are  fb  blinded  by  prejudipe,  as 
not  to  fee  that  if  it  is  advantagtous  that  commodi** 
ties,  before  they  are  confutned,  ibould  undergo  a 
twofcdd  expence ;  this  advantage  will  ftill  be  in- 
crcafed,  to  the  greater  emolument  of  the  nation, 
if  t^iis  expence  (hould  amount  to  four,    eight, 
twelve,  dr  thirty  times  more.    Then,  indeed,  all 
nations  might  break  up  their  highways,  fill  up 
their  canals,  prohibit  the  navigation  of  their  ri- 
vers ;  they  might  even  exclude  animals  from  the 
labours  of  the  field,  and  employ  none  but  men  in 
thcfe  works,  in  order  to  add  to  the  expences  that 
precede  the  confumption  of  the  produce.     Yet 
fuch  are  the  abfurdities  we  muft  maintain,  if  we 
admit  the  falfe  principle  we  arc  now  oppoQng*,  but 

political 
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political  truths  mud  be  long  canvafTed  before  they 
are  f>erceived.  Many  errors  have  been  introduced 
among  Hacefmen,  as  well  as  among  the  people, 
withoux  examination.  The  French  miniftry,  long 
blinded  by  that  darknefs  in  which  they  fuffered 
their  nation  to  remain,  had  not  yet  acquired  a 
fufHcient  degree  of  knowledge  to  difcover  what 
kind  of  admin iilration  was  fitted  for  the  colonies; 
and  they  are  (till  equally  ignorant  of  the  form  of 
government  bed  calculated  to  make  them  profper. 
If  tbe  au-       The  French  colonies,  fettled  by  profligate  men, 

thrPrroch'  ^^  fi^^  f^o°^  ^^  redraints  or  punilhment  of  the 
iflands        ja^    feemed   at  fird  to  dand  in  need  of  nothing 
to  ihofe       but  a  dnct  police  ;  they  were  thererore  committed 
^^m      ^^  chiefs  who  had  an  unlimited  authority.     The 
mirftpro.    fpirit  of  intrigue,  natural  to  all  courts^  but  more 
inake'tkem  clpecially  familiar  to  a  nation  where  gallantry  gives 
iioariOi?     the  women  an  univerfal  afcendant,  has  at  all  times 
filled  the  higher  pods  in  America  with  worthlels 
inen,  loaded  with  debts  and  vices.     The  miniftry, 
fxom  fome  fenfe  of  diame,  and  the  fear  of  raifing 
fuch  men  where  their  difgrace  was  known,   have 
fent  them  beyond  (ea,  to  improve  or  retrieve  cheir 
fortunes,  among  people  who  were  ignorant  of  their 
mifcondudt.     An  illjgdged  compaflion,  and  that 
midaken  maxim  of  courtiers,  that  villainy  is  ne« 
ccflary,  and  villains  arc  ufeful,  made  them  deli- 
berately facrifice   the  peace  of  the  planters,  the 
fafcty  of  the  colonies,  and  the  very  intereds  of  the 
date,  to  a  let  of  infamous  perfon§  only  fit  to  be  im- 
prifoned.     Thefe  rapacious  and  diflblute  men  diflcid 
jhp  lecds  of  all  that  was  good  and  laudable,  and 

checked 
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checked  the  progrcfs  of  that  profpcrity  which  was  ^  ^^  K 
rinog  fpontaneoudy. 

Arbitrary  power  carries  along  with  it  ib  fubtle 
a  poifon,  thaf  even  thofe  men  who  went  over  with 
honeil  intentions,  were  foon  corrupted.  If  ambi- 
tion, avarice  and  pride  had  not  begun  to  infeft 
them,  they  would  not  have  been  proof  againft  flat- 
tery^  which  never  fails  to  raife  its  meannefs  upon 
general  ilavery,  and  to  advance  its  own  fortune  by 
public  calamity. 

The  few  governors  who  efcaped  corruption^ 
meeting  with  no  fupport  in  an  arbitrary  adminiftra- 
tion,  were  continually  falling  from  one  miftake  into 
another.  Men  are  to  be  governed  by  laws  and  not 
by  men.  If  the  governors  are  deprived  of  this 
common  rule,  this  flandard  of  their  judgments,  all 
right,  all  fafety,  and  all  civil  liberty,  will  be  ex- 
tind.  Nothing  will  then  be  feen  but  contradictory 
decifions,  tranfient  and  oppofite.  regulations  and  or- 
ders, which,  for  want  of  fundamental  maxims^ 
will  have  no  connexion  with  each  other.  If  the 
code  of  laws  was  cancelled,  even  in  the  bed-con- 
ftituted  empire,  it  would  foon  appear,  that  juftice 
alone  was  not  fufEcient  to  govern  it  well.  The 
wifeft  men  would  be  inadequate  to  fuch  a  tafk* 
^s  they  would  not  all  be  of  the  fame  mind,  and  as 
each  of  them  would  not  always  be  in  the  fame  dif- 
pofitiQi),  the  ilate  would  foon  be  fubverted.  This 
kind  of  confuHon  was  perpetual  in  the  French  co* 
lonii&s,  and  the  more  fb,  as  the  governors  made  but 
a  ihort  ftay  in  one  place,  and  were  recalled  before 
(hey  had  time  to  take  cognizance  of  any  thing. 

After 
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^  xin  ^  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^  ptxK:ecded  without  a  guide  fof 
three  years,  in  a  new  country,  and  upon  unformed 
pkns  of  police  and  laws,  thcfc  rulers  were  replaced 
by  others,  who,  in  as  fhoft  a  fpace,  had  not  time 
to  form  any  connexion  with  the  people  they  were 
to  govern,  nor  to  ripen  their  '  projeAs  into  that 
juftice  which,  when  tempered  with  mildnefs,  can 
alone  fccure  the  execution  of  them.  This  want 
of  experience,  and  of  precedents,  fo  much  intimi* 
dated  one  of  thefe  abfolute  magiftrates,  that,  out 
of  delicacy,  he  would  not  venture  to  decide  upon 
the  cbmmon  occurrences.  Not  but  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  Inconveniences  of  his  irrefolution ; 
but,  though  an  dble  nfian,  he  did  hoi  think  himfelf 
qualified  to  be  a  legillator,  and  therefore  did  not 
chufe  to  ufurp  the  authority  of  one. 

Yet  thefe  diforders  might  eafiiy  have  been 
ptevented,  by  fubftituting  an  equitable  iegiflation, 
firm,  and  independent  of  prix^aie  will,  to  a  military 
jgovemment,  violent  in  itfelf,  and  adapted  only  to 
critical  and  perilous  times.  But  this  fcheme,  whith 
has  often  been  propofed,  was  difapproved  by  the 
governors  jealous  of  abfolute  power  -,  which,  for- 
midable in  itfelf,  is  always  odious  in  a  fubjefl. 
Thefe  flaves,  cfcaped  from  the  fecret  tyranny  of 
the  court,  were  remarkably  attached  to  that  form 
of  juftice  which  prevails  in  Afiatic  governments, 
by  which  they  kept  even  their  own  dependents  in 
awe.  The  reformation  was  rcjcfted  even  by  fomc 
virtuous  governors,  who  did  not  confider,  that,  by 
referving  to  themfclves  the  right  of  doing  good, 

they  left  it  in  the  power  of  their  fucccffors  to 

do 
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do  ill  with  impunity.  All  exclaimed  againft  a  ^  yiii  ^ 
plan  of  legiflation  that  tended  to  leflen  the  depen- 
dence  of  the  people ;  and  the  court  was  weak 
enough  to  give  way  to  their  inlinuation  and  ad- 
vice, from  a  confequence  of  that  propenfity  to  ar- 
bitrary power  natural  to  princes  and  their  mini- 
fters.  They  thought  -they  provided  fufEciently  for 
their  colonies,  by  giving  them  an  intendant  to 
balance  the  power  of  the  governor. 

Thess  diftant  fettlements,  which,  till  then,  had 
groaned  under  the  yoke  of  one  proprietor  only, 
now  became  a  prey  to  two,  equally  dangerous  by 
their  divifion  and  their  union.    When  they  were 
at  variance  they  divided  the  minds  of  the  people, 
(owed  difcord  among  their  adherents,  and  kindled 
a  kind  of  civil  war.    The  rumour  of  their  diffcn- 
tiont  wat  at  length  brought  to  Europe,  where  each 
pjwy  had  i^  favourers,   who  were  animated  by 
pride  pr  intereft  ^o  fupport  them  in  their  polls. 
Wlien  they  agreed,  either  beCaufe  their  good  or 
bad  intentions  happened  to  be  the  fame,  or  becaufe 
the  on^  had  got  an  entire  afcendant  over  the  other, 
the  colonifts  were  in  a  worfe  condition  than  ever. 
Whatever  oppreflion  thefe  vidims  laboured  under, 
their  complaints  were  never  heard  in  the  mother- 
country,  who  looked  upon  the  harmony  that  fub- 
fifted  between  her  delegates,  as  the  moft  certain 
proof  of  a  faulttefs  adminiftration. 

The  fate  of  the  French  colonies  is  not  much 

m 

improved.  Their  governors,  bei5des  having  the 
difpoTal  of  the  regular  troops,  have  a  right  to  in- 
lift  the  inhabitants  i  to  order  them  to  what  works 

they 
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*xin  ^  ^^^^  thitik  proper :  to  employ  them  as  they  plcafe 
10  time  of  war,  and  even  to  make  ufe  of  them  for 
conqueft.  Intruded  with  abfolute  authority,  and 
defirous  of  exerting  all  the  powers  that  can  eftablifh 
or  extend  it,  they  take  upon  themfclves  the  cogni- 
zance of  civil  debts.  The  debtor  is  fummoned, 
thrown  Into  prifon,  or  into  a  dungeon,  and  com- 
pelled to  pay  without  any  other  formality ;  and  this 
is  what  they  call  the  fervice,  or  the  military  depart- 
ment. The  intendants  have  the  ible  management 
and  difpofal  of  the  finances,  and  generally  order 
the  collcding  of  them.  They  inquire  into  all 
caufcs,  both  civil  and  criminal ;  whether  juftice 
has  not  yet  taken  cognizance  of  them,  or  whether 
they  have  already  been  brought  before  the  fupc^ 
rior  tribunals  ;  and  this  is  what  they  call  admini- 
ftration.  The  governors  and  intendants  joindy 
grant  the  lands  that  have  not  yet  been  given  away» 
and  judge  of  all  differences  that  arife  relpediog 
old  pofleflions.  This  arrangement  puts  the  fortunes 
of  all  the  colonifts  into  their  hands,  or  into  tbofe 
of  their  clerks  and  dependents ;  and  confequcndy 
makes  all  property  precarious,  and  occafioos  the 
utmoft  confuQon. 

In  mechanics,  the  further  the  refiding  powers 
are  removed  from  the  center,  the  more  the  moving 
force  muft  be  increafed  i  in  like  manner,  we  are 
told,  the  colonies  cannot  be  fecured  any  othcfrwife 
than  by  a  harfh  and  abfolute  government*  If  fo, 
Sir  William  Petty  was  in  the  right  to  difapprove 
of  thefe  fort  of  fettlements.  The  earth  had  better 
remain  unpeopled^  or  thinly  inhabited,  than  that 

ibmc 
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forac  powers  fbould  be  extended  to  the  misfortune  Book 
of  the  people.  It  is  incumbent  upon  France  to 
invalidate  this  fyftem  of  an  Englifhman  againil  co- 
lonies, by  improving  more  and  more  in  the  method 
of  governing  them.  That  enlightened  fpirit  which 
diftinguifbes  the  prefent  age,  whatever  may  be  the 
alTertion  of  thofe  who  attribute  to  the  contempt  of 
certain  prejudices,  the  vices  infeparable  from 
luxury ;  and  to  the  freedom  of  thinking  and  writ- 
ing, thofe  corrupt  manners  that  arife  from  the 
paffions  of  the  great,  and  from  the  abufe  of 
power :  that  enlightened  fpirit,  I  fay,  which  Hill 
fupports  and  guides  the  nation,  while  morality  is 
little  attended  to,  will  one  day  reftore  the  govern- 
ment to  a  fenfe  of  its  true  interefts.  It  will  be 
made  fenfible  that  there  ha^  been  no  juflice  in  the 
colonies,  becaufe  they  had  no  fixed  laws,  intruded 
to  the  dire£bion  of  proper  tribunals.  If  this  fet  of 
men,  always  enflaved,  always  opprefied,  have  not 
hitherto  been  thought  to  deferve  this  mark  of 
confidence,  let  them  be  made  worthy  of  it,  by 
granting  it  to  them.  Their  foub  will  be  inflamed 
with  the  facred  enthufiafm  of  public  good,  when 
once  they  can  devote  themfelvcs  to  it  without  fear 
,or  anxiety.  This  truly  patriotic  zeal  will  kindle  of 
itfelf,  if  thefe  men  who  compofe  the  magiftracy  are 
born  in  the  colonies. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  more  confonant  to  the 
ends  of  found  policy,  than  to  allow  thefe  iflanders 
the  right  of  governing  thcmfclves,  provided  it  be 
in  fubordination  to  the  mother  country ;  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a  boat  follows  all  the  di^ 

regions 
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•  5m  ^  ifeftiow  of  the  ikip  it  is  f^ftencd  to.    It  will,  per- 
hdps»  b0  obJ€€tcci,  that  cho  people  in  thofe  remote 
iflands  being  fiontinuially  renewed  by  th$  fliu^m- 
iion  of  commercct  this  wiU  attur^Uy  bring  in  a 
number  of  worthier  men »  tnd  that  it  will  be  long 
before  we  can  eyped  to  fee  thofe  manners  and  that 
fagacity  among  (hem»  which  will  be  produdive  of 
pyblic  fpiritt  and  of  that  dignity  which  is  rcquifite 
to  fupport  the  weight  of  affairs  and  the  iaterefts 
of  a  natiom     This  objefiion  might  have  fome  foun- 
dation  if  we  attended  merely  to  the  charaS:cr  of 
thofe  Europeans  who  are  driven  to  America  by 
their  wants  or  their  vice^^  who,  by  thus  tranf- 
porting  themfelve^,  either  by  choice  or  from  other 
motives,  are  ftrai^gers  every  where  \  commonly  cor- 
rupted by  the  want  of  laws,  ill  fupplied  by  an  ar^- 
bitrary  police  \  by  that  depraved  tallQ  for  domi- 
nion, which  refults  from  the  dbufe  of  flavery  *,  and 
by  the  dazzling  luftre  of  a  gfeat  fortune,  which 
makes  them  £orget  th^ir  former  obfcurity.    But 
this  clafs  of  men  ought  to  have  no  (hare  in  the  ad- 
miniftration,  which  0iould  be  wholly  pommitted  to 
proprietors,  modly  born  in  the  Colonies}  for  jufticc 
Is  the  natural  confequence  of  property ;  and  node 
are  more  interefted  in  the  ^ood  government  of  a 
country,  than  thofe  who  are  entitled  by  their  birth 
to  the  largeft  poflfcffions  in  it.     Thefe  Creoles,  whp 
have  naturally  a  great  (hare  of  penetration,   a 
frankncfs  of  chararfter,  an  elevation  of  foul,  and  a 
certain  love  of  juftice  that  arifcs  from  thefe  valua- 
ble difpofitions,  would  be  fp  fcnfible  of  the  marks 
pf  cftcem  and  confidence  which  would  be  ihcwn 
^     .  them 
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them  by  the  mother-country,  in  intruding  them  ^  ^^  * 
with  the  interior  management  of  tbeir  o^ni  that 
th«y  would  grow  fond  of  that  fertile  foii^  take  ^ 
pride  in  improving  it,  and  be  happy  in  introducing 
all  the  comforts  of  a  civilized  fociety.  tnftead  (H 
that  antipathy  to  France,  which  is  a  rcjBedion  upon 
her  minifters,  and  upbraids  them  with  their  feve<^ 
rity,  we  Ihould  fee  in  the  colonies  that  attachm^ 
which  paternal  kindnefs  always  infpires  to<:hildrroi 
Inftead  of  that  fecret  eagernels  which,  in  tima 
of  war,  makes  them  readily  iubmit  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  W9  (hould  fee  them  uniting  their  efforts  ta 
prevent  or  repulfe  an  invalioiL  Fear  will  reAraia 
men  under  (he  immediate  .eye  of  a  powerful  and 
formidable  jmafter  ^  but  afleftion  ak}ne  can  cpm* 
mand  them  at  a  diftance«  Tb)$  is,  perhaps^  thd 
only  fpring  that  a£ts  upon  the  frontier  provinces 
of  an  excenfive  kingdom  \  while  the  indolent  and 
rapacious  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are  kept  \^ 
awe  by  aucbority4  Attachment  to  the  fovereign  is 
a  principle  which  cannot  be  coo  much  encouraged, 
or  too  much  extended ;  but,  if  it  is  neither  merited 
nor  returned,  he  will  not  enjoy  it  long.  No  more 
joy  will  then  appear  in  public  feftivals,  no  tranf- 
ports  of  exuhacion,  no  involuntary  acclamation^ 
will  be  heard  at  the  fight  of  the  beloved  idoK 
CurioHty  will  bring  a  throng  wherever  there  is' 
a  public  fpedacle ;  but  contentment  wilt  not  ap- 
pear in  any  countenance.  A  fullen  difcontent  wilt 
arife,  and  fptead  from  one  province  to  another  y 
and  from  the  mother-country  to  the  colonies.  When 
the  fortunes  of  all  men  are  injured  or  threatened 
Vol-  IV-  X  ai" 
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^  vifr  ^  *^  once,  the  alarm  and  the  commotion  becomes  gc^ 
netal.  Exertions  of  authority,  mukiplied  by  the 
improdetice  of  thofe  Who  firft  venture  upon  them, 
bccadon  a  general  alarm,  and  fall  fucceflively  upon 
ill  bodies  of'  men.  The  avengers  of  crimes,  and 
fupporters  of  the  rights  of  the  colonifts,  arc  brouglit 
tsp  eVen  from  America,  and  confined  like  malefac- 
tors in  tfie  prifbns  of  Europe.  The  weapons  of  go- 
vernm(*nt,  which  fccmed  ufelefs  againft  the  enemy^ 
are  directed  againft  thefe  valuable  fubjeds  of  the 
ftati?.  '  Thafc  very  arms  that  were  not  able  to  de- 
fend them  during  the  war,  are  employed  toTprcad 
terror  among  them  in  time  of  peace.  Is  it  thus 
that  colonies  are  preferved,  and  their  prolpcriry 
promoted?  Rome  learnt  of  her  enemies  how  to 
conquer  the  old  world  5  let  France  no^  learn  of 
her  rival  how  to  people  and  ciiltivate  the  new. 


End  of  the  Thirteenth  Book 
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Setttemini  of  the  Engtijti  in  the  American  iflands. 
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NGLAND  was  not  \t\  a  Very  flourifliing  littl-  The  (la^e 
arion  when  her  fettlements  in  America  were  firft  J^a^pj^f ji^^ 
begun  in  1625.     Her  agriculture  was  not  extended  'he  began 
either  to  flax  or  hemp.    The  attempts  that  had  r^itiement^ 
been  made  to  raife  mulberry  trees  and  breed  filk-  "*  ^^^ 
worms  had  been  unfuccefsful.     The  labours  of  the  iUanat. 
hufbandm^n  were  wholly  engaged  in  the  grow* 
ing  of  corn,  which,   notwithftanding  the  turn-  of 
the  nation  for  rural  employments,  was  feldom  fufH- 
cicnt  for  home  confumption,  and  many  of  their 
granaries  were  (lorcfd  from  the  fields  bordering  on 
the  Baltic. 

.  Imdu&ti^y  was  lliU  lefs  advanced  than  agricul-' 
ture«     It  was  conBned  to  woollen  manufactures^ 

X  a  Tbffii 
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9  a  o  K  Thcfc  bad  been  increafed  fincc  the  expomtion  of 
unwrought  wool  had  been  prohibited  i  but  thefe 
iflandcra,  who  fccmcd  to  work  only  for  themfelves, 
were  ignorant  of  the  method  of  fprcading  thbTc 
elegant  ornaments  upon  their  ftuffs,  which  tafte 
contrived  to  promote  the  lale  and  coniumption  of 
them.  They  fcnt  their  cloths  over  to  Holland, 
where  the  Dutch  gave  diem  their  colouring  and 
glofs }  from  whence  (hey  circulated  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  were  even  brought  back  to  England. 

Navigation  hardly  employed  at  that  time  ten 
thoufand  failora.  Thefe  were  in  the  fervice  of 
exclufive  companies,  which  had  engrofled  every 
branch  of  trade,  not  excepting  that  of  cloih,  which 
alone  conftitutcd  a  tenth  part  of  the  commercial 
riches  of  the  nation,  Thefe,  therefore,  were  cen- 
tered in  the  hands  of  three  or  four  hundred  per* 
fons,  who  agreed,  for  their  own  advantage,  to  fix 
tjie  price  of  good^,  both  at  goiag  out  and  coming 
into  the  kingdom .  The  privileges  of  thefe  mono- 
^  polizers  were  exercifed  in  the  capital^  where  the 
court  fold  the  ppoviacet.  London  alone  bad  fix 
times  the  number  o(  fi>ips  that  all  the  other  pofta 
in  the  kingdom  put  together  had*. 

The  public  revenue  neither  was  nor  could  be 
very  conQderabie.  It  futs  farmed  out ;  a  ruiAous 
method,  which  ba^  preceded  the  eftablUhmcK  of 
the  finance  in  all  ftates,  but  has  only  been  conti- 
nued under  arbitrary  goveromcftta.  The  cxpenoes 
were  proportionable  to  the  low  ftate  of  the  trea* 
fury.    The  fleet  was  (CDaU^  and  the  (hips  lb  wed&, 

that 
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that  in  denes  of  necdUcy  th^  merchantmen  were  ^S^^  ^ 
turned  into  men  of  war.    A  hundred  and  fixcy  v,^^^'— ; 
thoufand  militia,  which  was  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  nation,  were  armed  in  time  of  war. 
There  were  no  (landing  forces  in  time  of  peace, 
and  the  king  himfelf  had  no  guards. 

.  Wi  TH  fuch  confined  powers  at  home  the  nation 
ihould  not  have  ventured  to  extend  itfelf  in  fettle- 
ments  abroad.  Notwithflanding  this,  fome  colonies 
were  eftablifbed  which  ]aid  a  folid  foundation  of 
profperity.  The  origin  of  thefe  fcttlements  was 
owing  to  certain  events,  the  cauies  of  which  may 
be  traced  very  far  back. 

Whobver  is  acquainted  with  the  hiflory  and 
progrefs  of  the  Englilh  government,  knows  that  wWch^htf- 
thc  regal  authority  was  for  a  long  time  balanced  «««<*  «|?« 
only  by  a  fmall  number  of  confiderable  proprietors  Sf^JhcVri- 
of  land  called  Barons.    They  perpetually  oppreffed  i»fl**flan<*»* 
the  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  degraded 
by  flavery ;  and  they  were  conftanrly  ftruggling 
againft  the  power  of  the  ctx>wn,  with  more  or  lei's 
fuccefs,  according  to  the  charafter  of  the  leading 
men,  and  the  chance  of  circumftances.     Thefe  po- 
litical diflentions  occafioned  much  bloodfhed. 

The  kingdom  was  exhauilcd  by  intedine  wars, 
which  had  lafted  two  hundred  years,  when  Henry 
VII.  aflfumed  the  reins  of  government  on  the  de- 
cifion  of  a  battle,  in  which  the  nation,  divided  into 
two  camps,  had  fought  to  give  itfelf  a  mafter. 
That  able  prince  availed  himfelf  of  the  ftatc  of  de- 
prefTion  into  which  a  feries  of  calamities  had  funk 

X  3  '     his 
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P  XIV  ^  ^^^  fubjcfts,  to  extend  the  regal  authority,  th« 
limits  of  which,  the  anarchy  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ment, though  continually  encroaching  upon  them, 
had  never  been  able  to  fix.  He  was  adlfted  in 
this  undertaking  by  the  faction  which  had  placed 
the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  which,  being  the 
wcakeft,  could  not  hope  to  mamtain  itfelf  in  the 
principal  employments  to  which  thofe  who  were 
engaged  in  it  had  been  raifed,  unlefs  they  fup* 
ported  the  ambition  of  their  leader^  This  plan  was 
ilrengthened  by  permitting  the  nobility  for  the 
fivH  time  to  alienate  their  lands.  This  dangerous 
indulgence,  joined  to  a  tafte  for  luxury,  which 
then  began  to  prevail  in  Europe,  brought  on  a  great 
revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  The 
immenfe  fiefs  of  the  barons  were  gradually  diQi« 
pated,  and  the  edates  of  the  commoners  increafed. 
Th£  rights  belonging  to  the  feveral  eftates  being 
divided  with  the  property  of  them,  it  became  ib 
much  the  more  difficult  to  unite  the  will  and  the 
power  of  many  againft  the  authority  of  one.  The 
monarchs  took  advantage  of  this  period,  fo  favour- 
able CO  their  ambition,  to  govern  without  controul. 
The  decayed  nobility  were  in  fear  of  a  power 
which  they  had  reinforced  with  all  their  loflcs. 
The  commons  thought  themfclves  fufficiently  ho- 
noured by  the  privilege  of  imporingall  the  national 
taxes.  The  people,  in  fome  degree  eajed  of  their 
yoke  by  this  flight  alteration  in  the  cor.flitution, 
;ind  whole  circle  of  ideas  is  always  confined  to  bu- 
fincls  or  labour,  became  tired  of  feditions,  from 
(he  dcfolation  and  miferics  which  were  the.conle- 
3  qucnce 
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tjucnce  and  the  punifhmenc  of  them.  So  that,  ^  ^^  ^ 
while  the  natbn  was  employed  in  fcarch  of  that 
fovcrcign  axithority  which  had  been  loft  in  the  con- 
fufion  of  civil  wars,  its  views  were  fixed  upon  the 
monarch  alone.  The-  majefty  of  the  throne,  the 
whole  luftre  of  which  was  centered  in  him,  feemed 
xo  be  the  fourcc  of  that  authority,  of  which  ic 
Ihould  only  be  the  vifible  fign  and  pernianent  in- 
Urument. 

Such  was  the  Gtuation  of  England,  when  James  I. 
was  called  tHither  from  Scotland,  as  being  folc  heir 
to.  the  tWo  kingdoms,  which,  by  his  acceffion,  were 
united  under  one  head.  A  turbulent  nobility.  Im- 
parting their  ftiry  to  their  barbarous  vaflals,  had 
Icindied  the  fire  of  (edition  inthoft  northern  moun- 
tains which  divided  the  ifland  into  two  diftinft 
ftates.  The  monarch  had  from  his  earlieft  years 
been  as  averfe  from  limited  authority,  as  the  peo- 
ple were  from  delpotifm  and  abfdlute  monarchy, 
•which  then  prevailed  all  over  Europe  ;  and  as  the 
ticw  Icing  was  equal  to  other  fovereigns,  it  was 
natnral  that  he  Ihould  be  ambitious  of  the  fame 
power.  His  predeceflbrs  had  enjoyed  it  even  in 
England  for  a  century  paft.  'But  he  was  not  aware 
that  they  owed  it  to  their  own  political  abilities, 
or  to  favourable  circumftanccs.  This  religious 
prince,  who  beKevcd  he  held  aH  from  God  and 
nothing  from  men,  fancied  that  ftrengrh  of  realbn, 
wifdom,  and  counfel,  was  centered  in  himfclf,  and 
feemed  to  arrogate  to  himfclf  that  infallibility  of 
which  the  pope  had  been  deprived  by  the  reforma- 
tion^ the  tenets  of  which  he  adopted  though  he  difliked 

X  4  them. 
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900X.  them.  Thefe  falfc  principles,  which  tended  to 
change  government  into  a  myftery  of  religion,  the 
-iDore  odious,  9$  it  equally  influences  the  opi* 
nioBSy  wills,  wd  actions  of  n)en,  were  fo  rooted 
in  his  mind,  together  with  all  the  other  prejudices 
f>{  a  bad  education,  that  he  did  not  even  think  of 
fupporting  them  with  any  of  the  human  aids  of 
prudence  or  force. 

Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  totbegen^- 
ral  difpoEtion  of  the  people  than  this  fyilem.  All 
was  in  commotion  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
^ifcovery  of  America  had  haftened  the  advance- 
ment of  Europe.  Navigation  extended  round  the 
whole  globe.  The  mutual  intercourfe  of  natioos 
woqld  fo^m  have  ren^oved  prejudices,  and  opened 
the  door  to  indpftry  and  knowledge.  -  The  mecha- 
|)ical  and  liberal  arts  were  extended,  and  were  ad- 
yaiv:ipg  to  perfe£bion  by  the  luxury  that  prevailed, 
pceracure  acquired  the  ornaments  of  tafte  i  and  the 
fcienc^s  gained  that  degree  of  (ulidity  whjch  fprings 
from  a  fpirit  of  calculation  and  commerce.  The 
pirde  of  .politics  was  extended.  This  univerfal 
ferment  exalted  the  ideas  of  noen.  The  icveral  bo- 
<ii^s  ^fi\\ch  compolcd  the  monilrous  colo/Tus  of 
4gothic  gpvermnent,  rouzed  from  that  lethargic 
^ate  of  igfiort^nce  in  which  t|iey  had  been  fqnk 
for  many  ^ges,  foon  began  to  exert  themfelves  on 
all  fides,  and  to  form  enterprifes,  On  the  conti- 
pent,  where  mercenary  troops  had  been  adopted 
under  pretence  of  nRaintaining  difcipline,  moft 
^rnpes  acquired  an  unlimited  authority,  oppre01ng 
their  fubjoi^s  eUhcf  by  force  or  intrigue.      In 

England, 
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Eogland,  the  love  of  libcity,  fo  natural  to  every  ^  ^^  ^ 
thinking  nun,  excited  in  the  people  by  the  au» 
thors  of  religbus  innovations,  and  awakened  in  the 
nupds  of  men  enlightened  by  becoming  conyeriant 
vith  the  great  writers  of  antiquity^  who  derived 
from  their  democratic  government  that  fublimity 
of  reafon  and  fentiment  by  which  they  are  diftin* 
gaiftied  -,  this  love  of  liberty  kindled  in  i;very  ge- 
nerous brcaft  the  utmoft  abhorrence  for  unlimited 
authority.  The  afcendanc  which  Elizabeth  found 
means  to  acquire  and  to  preferve  by  an  uninter- 
rupted profperity  of  forty  years,  withheld  this  imr 
patience,  or  turned  it  to  encerprifes  that  were  be*' 
neficial  to  the  ftate.  But  no  iboner  did  another 
branch  afcend  the  thrope,  and  the  fce^pter  devolved 
to  a  RKMiarch,  who,  by  the  very  violence  of  his 
preteniioos,  was  not  much  to  be  dreaded,  than 
the  nation  aflerted  its  rights,  and  entertained  the 
ambitious  thoughts  of  governing  itfelf.  . 

It  was  at  this  period  that  warm  difputesarofe 
between  the  court  and  the  pariiament.  Both 
powers  Teemed  to  be  making  trial  of  their  (trength 
by  continual  oppofiuon.  The  prince  pretended  that 
an  entire  pal&ve  obedience  was  due  to  him ;  and 
that  national  aflemblies  were  only  ornaments,  not 
the  bails  of  the  conftitution.  The  citizens  loudly 
exclsumed  againft  thefe  principles,  always  weak 
when  they  come  to  be  difcufled  \  and  maintained^ 
that  the  people  were  an  effential  part  of  govern^ 
meat,  a&  Well  as  the  monarch,  and,  perhaps,  in  a 
higher  degree.  The  one  is  the  matter,  the  othei? 
(I)e  fpf m.    Novy  the  forn)  ma^,  and  muft  change, 

for 
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*MV  ^  ^^^  the  prcfcrvation  of  tfac  matter.  The  fupremc 
law  is  the  welfare  of  tHc  people,  not  that  of  the 
prince ;  the  king  may'  die,  the  monarchy  may  be 
■at  an  end ;  and  fociety  fubfift  without  either  mo- 
iiarch  or  throne*  In  this  manner  the  Englifh  rca- 
foncd  at  the  dawn  of  liberty.  They  t^uairdkd, 
they  oppoftd,  a'nd  threatened  each  other;  James 
died  in  the  midft  of  thefc  debites,  leaving  his  foa 
CO  difcufs  Wis  rights;  with  the  refolution  of  extend- 
ing  them. 

Thc  cicpcricnce  of  alTages-has  fhewn,  that  the 
ftate  of  tranquillity  which  follows  the  cilablilhment 
of  abfolute  pbwer,  occafions  a  coolnefs  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  damps  their  coufagc,  crimps  their 
genius,  and  thrown  a  whole  nation  into  an  uni- 
^•crfal  lethargy.  On  the  contrary,  the  commotion 
of  a  conftitution  tending  to  liberty  is  irregular  and 
rapid  -,  ic  is  a  continued  fever,'  more  or  Icfs  violent  s 
but  always  attended  wich  convulfions.  - 
'  EKGi^ANO  experienced  'this  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Charks  f.  ^  who,  though  not  fo  great 
d  pedant  as- his  father,  wa$  equally  fond  Of  autho^ 
xity.  The  divifion  which  had  begun  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament^  fpread  itfelf  throughout 
xhe  nation.  The  higheft  clafs  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  iecond,  which  was  live  ¥icheft,  afraid  of  being 
confounded  v/ixh  the  vulgar,  engaged  on  the  fide 
^'  the  king,  from  whom  they  derived  that  bor- 
rowed Uitlre  which  they  return  him  by  a  voluntary 
and  venal  bondage.  As  they  ftill  poITefled  moil 
fif  the  confidcrable  land-eftates,  they  engaged  al- 
»V)ft  all  the  country  people  in  their  party  5   who 

naturally 
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tuiturally  love  the  king,  becaufe  they  thiAlc^he  mull  Book 
love  them.  London,  ^nd  s^H  the  great  towns,  tn«>  t^--,^  '^ 
fpired  by  municipal  government  with  .the  repub.- 
lican  fpirit,  declared  tor  the  parliament,  and  drew 
along  with  them  the  trading  part  of  the  nadon, 
who,  valuing  themfelvcs  as  mucli  as  the  merchants 
in  Holland,,  afpired  to  the  fame  freedom  as  that 
democracy.  t 

These  divisions  brought  on  the  .fharpeft,  the 
mo(i  bloody,  and  the  .moil  obftinate  civil  war  ever 
recorded  ^in  hillory.  Never  did  the  EngliQi  fpirk 
ihew  itfelf  in .  fo  dreadful  a  manner.  Every,  day 
exhibited  freOi  fcenes  of  violence,  which  leemcd 
to  have  been  already  carried  to  the  higheft  excefs  % 
and  thefe  again  were  outdone  by  others,  lliU  hior^ 
atrocious*  It  feemed  as  if  the  natioi^  was  juft 
upon  the  brink  of  deilrudion,  and  that  ever^ 
Briton  had  fworn  to  bury  himfelf  under  the  ruins 
of  his  country. 

In  this  general  tumult,  the  mod  moderate  fought  By  what 
for  a  peaceable  retreat  in  the  American  iflands,  b^^^^V. 
which  the  Eoglifh  had  lately  feized  upon.     The  lands  wew 
tranquillity  they  found  there,  induced  others  to  ^^^^ 
follow  them.     While  the  fedition  was  fpreacjling  in 
the  mother-country,  the  colonies  grew  up  and  were 
peopled.     The  patriots  who  had  fled  fromiaflioii 
were  foon  after  joined  by  the  royalills,  who  were 
oppreiOTed    by   the   republican  party,    which   ha4 
at  laft  prevailed.  ,     .  • 

Both  thefe  were  followed  by  thofe  reftldV  and 
fpirited  men,  ivhofe  ftrong  paflions  infpiretheni 
'^itli  great  defires  and  vaQ:  projeds ;  who  defpife 

dangers^ 
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*  xiv  ^  dft^^^t  luisards  and  fiDC^cies,  and  vi(h  to  (ee  nb 
other  end  to  them  but  death  or  fomiM;  who 
koorw  c£  no  medium  between  affluence  and  want ; 
cquaQy  ready  to  overturn  or  to  ferve  their  counciy, 
to  lay  it  wafte  (nt  to  enrich  it. 

The  iflands  were  alfo  the  refuge  of  merchants 
who  had  been  unfortunate  in  trade,  or  of  perfons 
reduced  by  their  creditors  to  a  ftate  of  indigence 
and  idlenefe.  Unable  as  they  were  to  fuifi!  their 
engagements,  this  very  misfortune  paved  the  way 
to  their  profperity.  After  a  few  yean  they  re- 
turned with  afluence  into  their  own  country,  and 
met  with  the  higheft  relpcft  in  thofe  very  places 
from  whence  they  had  been  banifhcd  with  igno- 
miny  and  contempt. 

This  nefource  was  ftill  more  neceflary  for  young 
people^  who  in  the  firft  tranlports  of  youth  had 
been  drawn  into  excefles  of  debauchery  and  licen- 
tioufnefs.  If  they  had  not  quitted  their  country, 
{hame  and  difgrace,  which  never  fail  todeprefs  the 
mind,  wouK)  have  prevented  them  from  recover- 
ing either  regularity  of  manners  or  public  cftcem. 
But  in  another  country,  where  the  experience  they 
had  of  vice  might  prove  a  leflbn  of  wifdom,  anci 
where  they  had  no  occafion  to  attempt  to  remove 
any  unfavourable  imprcffions,  they  found,  after 
their  misfortunes,  a  harbour  in  which  they  reftcd 
with  fafety.  Their  induftry  made  amends  for 
their  paft  follies  •,  and  men  who  had  left  Europe 
like  vagabonds,  and  who  had  difgraced  it,  returned 
^loneft  men,  and  ufeful  members  of  focicty. 
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An  thcfe  fcvcraT  colooifts  had  at  their  difpofal,  ^  ^^^  ^ 
for  the  clearing  and  tiHing  of  thtfir  lands,  the  moft  u-^v-^b^ 
proftfgatefet  of  men  of  the  three  kingdoms,  ^bo 
had  delerved  death  for  capital  crimes  1  but  who, 
from  motives  of  htmwuity  and  good  policy, '  were 
fuflfered  to  live  and  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fiate.     Thefe  raale&^tors,  who  were  tranfported 
fbr  a  term  of  years,  which  they  were  to  fpend  in 
flavcry,  became  induftrious,  and  acquired  manners, 
which  placed  them  once  more  in  the  way  of  for* 
tune.    There  were  fome  of  thofe,  who,  when  re- 
ftored  to  fociety  by  the  freedom  they  had  gained^ 
became  planters,  heads  of  families,  and  the  owners 
of  the  beft  plantations  ^  a  proof  how  much  it  itt. 
fbr  the  btereft  of  a  cirilixed  Ibciety  to  admit  this 
lenity  in  the  penal  laws,  fo  conformable  to  human 
nacure,  which  is  frail,  but  capable  of  lenGbility, 
and  of  turning  from  evil  to  good.« 

Thb  mother-country,  however,  was  too  much  ^\^ff^ta 
uken  up  with  its  own  domeftic  difienHons,  to  think  of  govern^ 
of  giving  laws  to  the  fflands  under  its  dominion  1  Britiik  if- 
aod  the  cokmfts  were  not  fufficiently  enlightened  i55A|r!|j^ 
to  draw  up  fuch  a  fyftem  of  legiflatton  as  w^s  fit 
for  an  infant  fociety^     While  the  civil  war  was 
redlfying  the  governmefit  in  England,  the  colo- 
nies, jttft  emerging  from  a  ftatc  of  infancy,  fbmned 
their  own  condiiution  upon  the  model  of  the  mo« 
thcr-GOu«try.     In  each  of  thefic  feparate  iettle* 
tucsttSt  ^  chief  repreient9  the  king;  a  council  the 
piscf%  ^  and  the  depttttes  of  the  ieyeral  diftriAs, 
the  cotnmons*    The  genenA  tflembly  enads  laws» 
regulates  tatcs,  and  judges  of  the  adtniniftration. 

T«» 
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B  o  o  K.  The  executive  part  belongs  to  the  governor ;  u&ho 
J  aifo  Qccafionally  determines  upon  caufes  which 
^,  have  not  been  tried  before,  but  in  conji^ndion  with 
the  council,  and  by  the  majority  of  votes. .  Though 
the  members  of  this  body  derive  their  rank  from 
him,  they  will  not  fufFer  hirn-to  bribe  theirvotes^ 
for  fear,  of  expofin^  themfelves  to  the  refentment 
of  the  general  adeaibly,  which  has  the  fole  power 
of  removing:  them. 

Great-Biutain,  to  reconcile  her  own  interefts 
with  the  freedom  of  her  colonies,  took  care  that 
no  laws  fliould  be  ena&ed  there  which  were  in- 
confident  with  her  own.  The  governors  fhe  fends 
thither  to  command  in  her  name,  fwear  before 
they  go,  that,  they  will  not  fuffer  the  leaft  infringe- 
ment of  this  fundamental  maxim.  This  oath  mud 
prevent  the  commanders  from  betraying  the  mother- 
country  to  favour  the  iOands  \  .which,  as  they  are  to 
pay  the  governor's  falary,  might  otherwife  make 
'his  compliance  the  meafqre  of  their  liberality. 

On  the  oxher  hand, .this  kind  of  dependence 
checks  the  governor's  pride,  and  prevents  him  from 
becoming  tyra,nnical.  The  commiflioncrs  for  the 
plantations  have  frequently  in  parliament  attacked 
a  prerogative  that  has  retrained  their  authority. 
Regardlcfs  of  the  inconveniences  that  might  at- 
tend  it,  the  parliament  has  always  adhered  to  this 
wife  regulation.  Juftly  dreading  that  fpirit  of  ra- 
paciouincfs  which  induces  men  to  crofs  the  leas, 
they  have  fubjcfted  the  placemen,  who  (hould  vie- 
lace  die  laws  of  the  colonies,  to  the  fame  penalties 

.as 
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as  are  inflifted  in. England  on  thqCc  ^l^o.  trefpaJ^  ^$tv^ 
upon  national  liberty. 

These  precautions  were  not  thought. fufficien? 
for  the  fafcty  of  the  colon/ifts,  whom .  the  nation 
cherifl;es  and  protcfts  as  her  children's  children. 
Every  colony  has  one  or  more .  deputies  in-  the 
mothercountcy.  Their  .funftions  are  important. 
They  arc  defigned  to  prevent  the  abufc  of  power 
in  the  governors ;  to  .folicit-  the  legiflativc  body 
for  the  improvement  and. defence  of  the.fettlements, 
wbofe  rights  and  wants  they  reprefent;  and  to 
combine .  thp  particular  intereft  of  th&  trade  of  the 
colonics  with  the  general  .  welfare  of  the  nation, 
Thefe  agerits  .do  the  fame  tliijig  at  London  as  the 
reprefentativea  of  the  people  do  in  parliament. 
They  .plead  the  paufe  of'  thofe  .diftant  provinces. 
Unhappy  will  it  be  for  the  ftate,  if  ever  it  (hould 
difregard  the  clamours  of  the  reprefentarives,  who- 
ever they  arc.  The.  counties  in  England  would 
rife  \  the,  colonies  would  fbake  off  their  glleffiance 
in  An3erica^,the.  treafures  of  both  worlds  would 
be  1q(1  tq,  aq  ill^nd  which  nature  has  made  fove- 
reign  of  the  fea.         ,.      = 

Undeij,.  .  what  milder  and  wifcr  government 
could  EngliQimen  live ;  who  from  the  American 
iflands  are  attached  to  their  own  country  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  and  by  thofe  of  neceflity  ?  And,  in- 
deed, the  colonifts  cftablithed  upon  thefe  foreign 
ihores  are  conftantly  Ictoking  up  to  their  mother- 
country,  who  is  ever  attentive  to  their  prcferva- 
tion.  One  might  fay,  that,  as  the  eagle  who  never 
lofes  fight  of  the  ncft  where  Ihc  fbfters  her.  young,^ 

London 
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*  5ir  ^  London  fccms  to  lock  down  upon  htr  colonics,  and 
to  fee  them  grow  up  and  prdper  under  her  tender 
care.  Her  ninnberlefs  vcffeh,  covering  an  extent 
of  two  thoufand  leagues  with  their  proud  fails,  form 
ts  it  were  a  bridge  over  the  ocean,  and  carry  on 
an  uninterrupted  communication  between  both 
worlds.  With  good  lawsr,  which  maintain  whi 
ftie  has  once  eftaWiflied,  (he  preferves  her  poflef- 
fidns  abroad  without'  a  fhinding  army,  which  is 
always  an  oppreflivc  and  ruinous  burden.  Two 
very  ftnan  corps  fixed  at  Antigua  and  Jamaica, 
mre  fufHcient  for  a  nation  that  can  at  *  any  time 
tranfport  troops  wherever  they  may  be  wanted. 

By  thefe  beneficent  reguhttiohs,  didated  by  hu- 
manity and  found  policy,  the  Englifii  iftandsfoon 
grew  happy,  though  not  rikrh.  Their  culture  was 
confined  to  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger,  and  indigo. 
Some  of  the  enterprifing  colonifts  imported  fagar- 
canes  from  Brazil,  and  they  multiplied  prodig^oufly, 
but  to  no  great  purpofe.  They  were  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  managing  this  valuable  ptaifC,  and  drew 
from  it  fuch  indifferent  fiigar,  that  it  Would  not 
fell  in  Europe,  or  fold  at  the  loweft  price.  A  feries 
cf  voyages  to  Fernambucca  taught  them  how  to 
make  ufcof  the  treafure  they  had  carried  off}  and 
tfhe  Portn^uefe,  who  till  then  had  engroffcd  all 
the  fugar  trade,  founds  in  1650,  in  an  ally,  whofe 
ihduftry  they  thought  precariousy  a  rival  who  was 
<yne  day  to  ftrpplant  them. 

'  The  mother-country,  however,  had  but  a  very 
flhall  Iharc  in  the  prosperity  of  her  colonics.  Th#y 
themfetvcs  fent  their  own  commodities  dire&ly  to 

'all 
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all  par^s  qf  tl|e  world,  whprc  ^hcy  thought  they  p  o  o  K 
would  be  difpofed  pf  to  mofl:  advantage ;  and  in- 
difcriminatcly  admitted  (hips  of  .all  nations  into 
their  ports.  This  unlimited  freedom  muft  of 
courfe  throw  almoft  all  their  trade  into  the  hands 
of  that  nation  \*hich,  in  copfequence  of  the  low  in- 
tq;cft  thfjir  money  bears,  the  largcnpfs  of  their 
ttofrk,  thf  niim^e}  of  their  fhip5,  and  the  reafoa- 
ablenefs  pf  th^^ir  duties  of  import  and  export,  could 
afford  to  m^ke  the  bcft  terms,  to  buy  at  the 
deareft,  and  fell  at  the  cheapeft  rate.  Thele  pea- 
plc  were  the.  Dutch.  TK,ey  ui^ited  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  fupej-ibr  army  ;  which,  being  ever  matter 
of  the  fi?ld,  is  fpe  in  all  its  operations.  They 
foon  feize^  upon  the  profits  of  fo  many  produc- 
tions, vvhjch  they  had  neither  planted  nor  gathered. 
Ten  of  their  ihips'  were  feenf  in  the  Britilh  iflands 
to  one  Englifti  veflfel. 

The  nation  had  paid  little  attention  to  this  evil 
during  the  difturbances  of  the  civil  wars  1  but  as 
foon  as  thcfe  trpublcs  were  compofed,  and  the  ftate 
reftored  to  tranquillity  by  the  very  violence  of  its 
commotions,  it  began  to  turn  its  views  towards  its 
foreign  pofleffions.  It  perceived  that  thofe  fubjefts, 
wha^  had  as  it  were  taken  refuge  in  America,  would 
be  loft  to  the  ftate,  if  foreign  powers,  which  con- 
fumed  the  fruits  of  the  ihdulfry  of  the  colonies, 
were  not  excluded.  The  difcUffion  of  this  point 
brought  on  the  famous  navigation  aft  in  1651, 
which  excluded  all  foreign  Ihips  from  entering  the 
harbours  of  the  Englifti  iflands,  and  confequently 
obliged  their  produce  to  be  exported  dircftly  to  the 

Vol.  iV.   '     '  Y  countries 
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^  XIV  ^  countries  under  the  dominion  of  England.  The 
government,  though  aware  of  the  inconveniences 
of  fuch  an  excluHon,  was  not  alarmed  at  ic,  but 
confidered  the  empire  only  as  a  tree,  whofe  fap 
niuft  be  turned  back  to  the  trunk,  when  it  flows 
too  freely  to  fome  of  the  branches. 

It  was,  however,  a  fortunate  circumftance  for 
England,  that  this  reftraining  law  could  not  then 
be  enforced  in  its  utmoft  rigour.    A  kind  of  negli- 
gence in  the  execution  of  jt,  allowed  time  for  the 
colonies  to  increafe  their  fugar  plantations,'  by  the 
ready  fale    they    found   for   their  fugars,   which 
enabled  them  infenfibly  to  raife  themielves  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  Portuguefe.  .Thcfc  plantations 
made  fuch  rapid  progrefs  in  the  fpace  of  nine 
years,  that  in  1660,  when  it  was  judged  that  the 
law  might  fafely  be  put  in  execution  in  its  utmoft 
ftridnefs,  the  Englifti  were  already  matters  of  the 
fugar-trade  all  over  Europe  •,  except  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  had  continued  faithful  to  their 
competitors,  on  account  of  the  aft  of  re-exporta- 
tion, which  had  been  occafioned  by  the  navigation 
aft.     It  is  true,  in  order  to  attain  this  fuperiority, 
they  had  been  obliged  greatly  to  lower  the  price 
of  the  commpdity ;  but  their  plentiful  crops  made 
them  ample  amends  for  this  neceflary   facriBce. 
If  other  nations  were  encouraged  by  their  fuccefs 
to  raife  plantations,  at  leaft  for  their  own  confump- 
tion,  the  EngliQi  opened  other  markets*,    which 
fupplied  the  place  of  the  former.     The  only  mif- 
fortune  they  experienced  in  a  long  feries  of  years, 
was,  the  feeing  maiiy  of  their  cargoes  taken  by 

French 
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•  -  .      ■  .  ^ 

French  privateers,  and. fold.  at.,  a  low  price.     The  Book 
planter  fuftaihcd  by  this  a  double  inconvenience,,  ^__s^~]^ 
that  of  lofing  part  of  his  fugars,  and  being  obliged; 
to  fell  the  remainder  below  jts  value^  .  . 

Notwithstanding    thefe    tran^fient  .piracies,  ^n  ^^»* 

...        ,  "      r  J    •        •   '     •     r'  1         1     *      mannerthe 

which  always  cealed  in  time  or,  peace,  the  plan-   profperity 
tatibns  ftill  continued  to  increafc  in  the  Englifh  ^^^^1^']' 

'       .  *=^        .   ti(h  idanda 

iflands..  It  appears  from  entries  which  are  faid  to  declined. 
be  cxaft,  that,  about  the  year  1680,  they  fcnt  an- 
nually to  Europe  30,000  hogfheads  of  fugar,  each 
containing  twelve  hundred  weight,  Thtir  exports, 
from  1708  to  1 7 18,  were  of  53,439  annually; 
from  1 71 8  to  1727,  they  rdfe  to  68^931,  and  the. 
fix  following  years  to  93,889.  But  from  1733  tO:' 
1737  ^'^^y  ^^''  ^0.75^695  ;  arid  the  following,  years 
they  amounted  regularly  to  70,000  hogflieads. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  this  diminution, 
we  (hall  find  it  was  owing  to  France.  This  king- 
dom, which,  from  its  Ctuation,  and  from  the 
adlive  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  fliould  be  fore- 
moft  in  every  undertaking,  is  fo  reftrained  by  the 
nature  of  its  government,  that  it  is  the  hft  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  own  advantages  and 
interefts.  The  French  firft  procured  their  fugars 
from  the  Englifti ;  from  whom  they  afterwards  re- 
ceived their  informations.  They  made  fome  at 
firft  for  their  own  confumption,  and  began  export- 
ing it  in  1 716.  The  fuperiority  of  their  foil,  the 
advantage  of  freih  lands,  the  frugality  of  their 
planters,  who  were  yet  poor,  all  confpired  to  en- 
able them  to  fell  the  produdtion  at  a  lower  price  than 
their  competitors.    This  advantage,  the  moft  im- 

Y   2  portant 
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3  o  o  K  pqrtant  one  that  can  be  ?9<^u;rcd  in  trade,  obtained 
'  tbcm  the  preference  ip  all  tl^e  mfirjcets.  As  the\r 
prodvipe  incre^Jcd,  that  of  their  rivals  wajs  rejefted 
becaufe  it  was  dearer.  T|ie  depay  was  fq  rqpid, 
that  a  nation  which  ha4  fupplied  all  Europe  w)th 
fugs^rs,  ^nd  dill  fold  i  §9202  hogQieads  to  fpreignfrs 
ir\"i7i9^  fold  no  more  than  7,715  in  173^  fj^zii 
in  17^7,  an4  Opne  at  all  in  174a 

The  Englifh  i^nds  had  l;>cgun  to  complain  long 
before  this  revolution  wjis  completed.     They  had 
applied  to  parliament  as  <;arly  as  the  year  1731,  to 
engage  them  to  prevent  the  rujn  of  a  tra^e  that  was 
already  loft.     Their  pctitiops  were  at  firft  djfrc- 
garded.     Moft  people  ycre  of  opinipn  th^  t\^f 
lands  in  the  (;o]onves  were  exhf  ufted  -^  apd  tjpip  p^-, 
Itamen.t  itf^lf  h^d  adopted  ti)is  prejudjce  ^  not  con- 
fidering,  that  though  the  fpil  was  not  al^pge^fier 
ft)  lu?uri^nt  as  fre&  grounds^  ycj  i|,  ftjlj  i^%9fP^ 
that  de^rpe  of  fertility  ^hkh  \f  fp^on;!  Ipft^  w^ 
conftantly  cultivatecl,  unlefs  it  i^  m^jerifljjy  injijr?4 
by  fome^'  accidental  calaipky.     ^j^  wlwi?  if  wa^ 
made  evid/cnt,  from  cftimates  lajcj  fepfjr^c  thje  \i^^ 
that  the  laft  crops  h^d  bf.pn  CQffj^,  ^IfPWfwJl  ftftR 
the  former,  the  pajlianp»pj»t  ti^gg^  tp^^^cn^  tp,  ^ 
method  of  rcftqrin^  tl)is  fpyrcs  of  public  fortune. 

The  political  oecqnomy  of  cpRWffCfi  ccyi^  i^ 
felling  cheaper  thgn  Qpc's  riy^l$,  Thjs  t^  ^^9g}i4 
iflands  were  able  tp  do,  before  the  mqt^f-()9^Pt^](, 
in  1663,  had  appropriated  toherfelf  a^u^yqf  foi^r 
and  a  half  per  cent,  gpon  »V  fll^^A  bwgl4  fWHR 
Barbadocs,  which  foOJi  e^sfjpftcje^  tp  tfcjoiS  iff  ^^ 
5  o/M^S 
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orhfct  fettlctttchts.  Thfe  gttat  prenty  6f  the  cdm-  b  0^0  K 
W6dity,  lioWfcvfct,  preveHtefd  thfclf  fittkttig  iwimc-  t^fcy.;i-i 
di&tely  tindter  this  opp^eiTioh.  ^Ut,  th6  ntt^ffitid^ 
df  the  colonies  having  fince  eotop^lcd  tlhem  to 
burden  themfclves  witli  frelh  ta5ces,  they  were  no 
l6hger  able  to  withftand  a  competition  whicti  grew 
every  day  more  formidable  ^  and  they  evidently 
faw  themfelves  fupplanced  in  all  parts.  Poflibly 
they  might  have  betn  refcued  fibm  this  deplorable 
ficuation,  by  Tupprefllng  the  duty  of  four  and  a 
lialf  per  cent,  and  by  facrfficing  to  their  local  ad- 
miniftration  the  enormous  duties  their  commodities 
pay  on  their  entry  into  Great -Britain ;  but  her  great 
txpencesi  and  her  heavy  national  debt,  would  not 
certainly  admit  of  this  geherofity ;  and  the  govern- 
ment thought  it  was  fuffickntly  liberal  to  the  colo- 
nies,  when  it  allowed  them  the  liberty,  in  1739^  to 
fend  tWir  fugars  direiftly  to  all  the  ports  o^  ^- 
rope.  This  concef&on,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
navigation  z&j  proved  ineftedual.  The  French 
maintained  their  fuperiority  in  all  the  markets ;  and 
the  ^nglifli  colonies  were  reduced  to  fupply  fugars 
merely  for  the  confumption  of  the  Britilh  domi- 
nions, which  did  not  exceed  12,000  hogOieadsat 
the  beginning  of  this  century  s  and  which,  in  1755, 
had  amounted  to  70,000. 

'England  was  beholden  for  this  produce  to  her  Sfttiemcnt 
ancient  poflcffions  in  the  Wcft-lndies.    The  iOand  i^SSi 
ofBarbadoes,  which  is  fituated  to  windward  of  all  badoet. 
the  others,  appeared  to  have  never  been  inhabitec), 
not  even  by  favages,  when  fome  Englilhmen  from 
St.  Chriftopher's  went  and  fettled  there  in  1 629. 

Y  3  They 
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^  XIV  ^  They  found  it  covered  with  fuch  large  and  hard 
trees,  that  it  required  uncommon  refolution  and 
patience  to  fell  them  and,  root  them  up.  The 
ground  was  foon  cleared  of  this  incumbrance,  or 
ftripped  of  thii  ornament :  for  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther nature  does  not  decorate  her  own  work  better 
than  man,  who  alters  every  thing  for  himfelf  alone. 
Some  patriots,  tired  of  feeing  the  blood  of  their 
countrymen  fpilt,  went  and  peopled  this  foreign 
land.  While  the  other  colonies  were  rather  ra- 
vaged than  cultivated  by  thofe  vagabonds  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  native  country  by  poverty 
or  licentioufnefs,  Barbadoes  daily  received  new  in- 
habitants ;  who  brought  along  with  them  not  only 
their  (lock  of  money,  but  a  turn  for  labour, 
courage,  aftivity,  and  ambition ;  thofe  vices  and 
virtues  which  are  the  effefts  of  civil  wars. 

Bv  thefe  means,  an  ifland,  which  is  no  more 
than  eight  leagues  long  and  four  broad,  attained 
to  a  population  of  a  hundred  thoufand  fouls ;  and 
'a  trade  that  employed  four  hundred  (hips  of  150 
tons  burthen  each.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  its  prof- 
perity  in  1676,  the  period  of  its  utmoll  greatnefs. 
Never  had  the  earth  beheld  fuch  a  number  of  plan- 
ters coUefted  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  or  fo  many 
rich  produftions  raifed  in  fo  (hort  a  time.  The 
labours,  direded  by  Europeans,  were  performed 
by  flaves  purchafed  in  Africa,  or  even  railed  in 
America.  This  unwarrantable  method  of  procur- 
ing them  was  but  a  ruinous  kind  of  prop  for  a  new 
edifice,  and  very  nearly  occafioncd  the  fubverfion 
of  it, 
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Some  Englilhmen,  who  had  landed  on  the  coafts 
of  the  continent  to  get  Qaves,  were  difcovered  by 
the  Caribs,  who  were  the  objeft  of  their  fearch. 
Thefe  ravages  fell  upon  them,  and  put  them  all  to 
death  or  to  flight.  A  young  man,  who  had  been 
long  purfued,  ran  into  a  wood  i  where  an  Indian 
woman  meeting  him  faved  his  life,  concealed  and 
fed  him,  and  fome  time  ^fter  condu£led  him  to  the 
fea-fide.  His  companions  were  laying  at  anchor 
there,  waiting  for  the  men  they  miflfed,  and  fenc 
the  boat  to  fetch  him*  His  deliverer  infifted  on 
following  him  on  board  the  (hip.  They  were  no 
fooner  landed  at  Barbadoes,  but  the  monfter  fold 
her  who  had  faved  his  life,  and  had  bellowed  her 
heart  as  well  as  her  perfon  upon  him.  To  vindi- 
cate the  honour  of  the  Englifh  nation,  one  of  her 
poets  has  recorded  this  fhocking  inftance  of  avarice 
and  perfidy,  to  be  abhorred  by  pofterity  :  it  has 
been  told  in  feveral  languages,  and  held  out  to 
the  deteftation  of  all  foreign  nations. 

Th£  Indians,  who  dared  not  undertake  to  re- 
venge themfelves,  imparted  their  refentment  to  the 
negroes,  who  had  flronger  motives,  if  poflible, 
for  hating  the  Englifh.  The  flaves  unanimoufly 
vowed  the  death  of  their  tyrants.  This  confpiracy 
was  carried  on  with  fuch  fecrefy,  that,  the  day  be- 
fore it  was  to  have  been  carried  into  execution, 
the  colony  had  not  the  lead  fufpicion  of  it.  Bur, 
as  if  generofity  was  always  to  be  the  virtue  of  the 
wretched,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  plot  informed 
bis  mafter  of  it.  Letters  were  immediately  dif- 
patched  to  all  the  plantations,  and  came  in  time  to 
prevent  the  impending  dcftrudion.    The  following 

y  4  night 
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night  the  flavei  Were  felztd  ih  their  hub;  the 
moft  guilty  were  txetutei  kt  hihik  of  day ;  khd 
this  att  of  feverity  reduced  the  reft  td  obedicrice. 

They  have  never  revolted  finte,  arid  ^ct  the 
cxportations  do  t\6t  amount  to  one  half  of  whit 
they  formerly  Were.  Thii  re  volution  hid  Bfecn 
brought  on  by  the  extravagance  of  the  inhabitants; 
by  contagious  difteitipers ;  by  htjrricanes  i  by  thk 
emigration  of  riiatiy  who  are  gbh'e  oyer  to  othcl* 
iflands,  or  to  the  cdntineht  of  Nbrlh-Ahienca ; 
by  the  wafte  of  the  land,  and  the  nfeceflity  of  ma* 
miring  it  •,  and,  Uftly,  by  the  cdnif^etition  of  i 
rival  nation,  whiich  has  been  fb  fortunate  as  to 
meet  with  a  better  foil. 

At  this  prefent  time  there  nr^  at  £irbadol^  tdi 
more  than  30,000  (liaves,  i^ho  are  employed  16 
manuring  the  ground  with  varech;  a  lea-weed 
which  the  tide  throws  on  (hbre.  It  ii  in  this  varech 
that  the  fugar-canes  are  ^lianted.  The  earth  hak 
lictle  more  to  do  with  the  growing  of  them,  than 
the  tubi  ih  which  orange- tritres  are  planted  in  Eu- 
rope. The  whote  produce  of  this  laborious  pro- 
•cefs  h  no  more  than  i  5,600  hogfheads  of  raw  fu- 
Igir.  They  arc  cortveycd  to  England,  where  they 
are  fold  for  about  6,750,000  livres  *  The  i^h^its, 
which  may  amount  to  806,060  livits  f,  are  all 
fent  to  North-America. 

:  Barbadoes  is  the  only  trading  tolbny  belong- 
ing to  the  Englifh  in  the  windwird  iflands.  Al- 
moft  all  the  (hips  la.lcn  with  (laves,  that  come  frorft 
the  coaft  of  Africa^  land  there.     If  they  cannot 

*   295, jul.  28.  t  3s,oool. 
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fell  tlidr  flegfoes  at  a  ^od  price,  they  gd  to  famfc  BOOK: 
other  place  -,  but  it  feldbm  happenls  that  thby  do 
not  difpole  of  them  at  Barbadoes.  I'be  u(bal 
price  of  flaves  is  from  tight  to  nine  hundred  Hvrcs  *, 
according  to  the  nation  or  tribe  they  belong  to.  In 
this  bargain  no  diftindion  is  ever  m^dt  of  age  or 
fex ;  but  the  whole  cargo  together  fells  at  fo  much 
a  head.  The  payments  are  made  in  bills  df  ex- 
change u{)on  Lotidoh  at  ninety  days  fight. 

Thesb  negroes,  Which  the  tnerchant^  have  bought 
by  wholefale,  they  retail  on  this  very  ifland,  or  in 

fome  othei"  of  the  Engliih  iflands.  'thfe  refufe  ik 
imtigglcd  into  the  Spanilh  or  French  iflands.  By 
thi^  traffic  feve  or  fix  millions  of  liVres  f  *^ere  for- 
rticrly  ch'culated  in  fi^A'ddoes ;  the  fpecie  that  is 
Rill  tb  be  found  there,  but  in  fmaller  cJuantitTe's, 
is  iiU  fbreign  ;  it  is  looked  upon  a's  a  commodity, 
aiid  is  only  valued  by  the  weight.  The  (hipping 
properly  belonging  to  this  fcttlement,  confifts  of  a 
fufficrent  number  of  veflch  for  their  feveral  cor- 
reipohdehces,  and  ^bout  forty  fldops  employed  in 
the  fifiery  of  the  flyiitg-fifh.  Nature  and  art  have 
confpired  to  fortify  this  tflaiid.  Two  thirds  of  its 
circumference  are  rendered  inacceffible  by  dange- 
rous rocks  -,  and  on  the  fide  that  is  open  lines  have 
been  drawn,  which  are  defended  at  proper  diftanccs 
by  forts,  provided  with  a  formidable  artillery.  So 
that  Barbkdoes  is  Hill  in  a  condition  to  command 
refpeft  in  tinne  of  wat,  and  to  claim  the  attention 
of  its  neighbours  in  time  of  peace.  It  affords  a 
folid  foundation  for  the  richeft  of  all  cultures,  a 
convenient  mart  for  the  flave  trade,  a  larger  pro- 

*  About  37K  on  an  average,      f  About  «40|50ol.  on  an  average. 
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^  xiV  ^  po^'tion  of  rc^^enue,  of  population,  of  commerce, 
%,  -^v^  and  of  forces,  than  could  reafonably  be  expeded 
from  an  ifland  of  fuch  incgnfiderable  extent,  efpc- 
cially  when  compared  to  other  neighbouring  iflands. 
Antigua,  which  is  almoft  as  large,  neither  enjoys 
the  fame  advantages,  nortis  of  the  fame  impor- 
tance. 
Setricment  This  ifland,  which  is  butstwenty  mile$  long, 
?i(hatAn-  but  of  conQdcrablc  breadth,  was  found  totally  un- 
"g"*«  -inhabited  by  thofc  few  Frenchmen  who  fled  thi- 
jther  in  1629,  upon  being  driven  from  St.Chrifto- 
pher's  by  the  Spaniards.  The  want  of  iprings, 
which  doubtlefs  was  the  reafon  why  no  favages  had 
fettled  there,  induced  thefe  fugitives  to  return  as 
foon  as  ,they  could  regain,  their  former  habitations. 
Some  Engliflimen,  more  enterprifing  than  either 
the  French  or  the  Carl bs,  flattered  themfelvcs  that 
they  fliould  overcome  this  great  obftacle,  by  col- 
leding  the, rain-water  in  cifterns ;  and  they  there* 
fore  lettled  there.  The  year  in  which  this  fettle- 
ment  was  begun  is  not  exa£tly  known ;  but  it 
apfxrars,  that  in  January  1640  there  were  about 
thirty  families  on  the  ifland. 

The  number  was  not  much  incrcafed,  when 
king  Charles  II.  granted  the  property  of  this  ifland 
to  Jord  Willoughby,  as  his  father  had  given  that 
of  Barbadoes  to  the  earl  of  Carlifle.  His  lordfliip 
fent  over  a  pretty  confiderable  number  of  inhabit 
tants  at  his  own  txpence  in  1666.  It  is  probable 
they  would  never  have  enriclicd  themfelves  by  the 
culture  of  tobacco,  indigo,  and  ginger,  the  only 
commodities  th^y  dealt  in,  had  not  colonel  Cod- 
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rington  introduced  into  the  ifland,  which  was  then  B  ^^  K 
reftored  to  the  dominion  of  the  ftate,  a  fource  of 
wealth,  in  the  year  1680,  by  the  culture  offugar. 
This  being  at  firft  black,  'harlh,  and  coarfc,  was  re- 
jedted  in  England,  and  could  only  be  difpofed  of 
in  Holland,  and  in  the  Hans  towns;  where  ic-fold 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  that  of  the  other  co- 
lonies. By  the  mofl:  alfiduous  labour,  art  got  the 
better  of  nature,  and  brought  this  fugar  to  as  great 
a  perfefbion,  and  to  fell  for  as  high  a  price,  as  any 
other.  The  ifland  yields  8000  hogflicads,  the  only 
fruic  of  the  labours -of  fifteen  or  iixteen  thoufand 
blacks. 

Thb  abufe  of  authority,  fb  common  in  rnoft  na- 
tions, but  fo  rare  among  the  Englifli,  was  feverely 
felt  at  Antigua,  and  did  not  go  unpunifhed.  The 
governor,  colonel  Park,  in  defiance  of  the  laws, 
and  regardlefs  of  morals  or  decorum,  indulged 
himfelf  in  *  the  moft  unbounded  afts  of  licentiouf- 
nefs.  The  members  of  the  council,  unable  to  put 
a  flop  to  excelles  which  they  abhorred,  fummoned 
the  colonics  in  17 10  to  proteft  their  reprcfenta- 
tives,  to  defend  the  fortunes  of  the  public,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  fo  many  calamities.  Upon  this  they 
immediately  took  up  arms.  The  tyrant  was  at- 
tacked in  his  own  houfe,  and  maflacred.  His 
body  was  then  thrown  naked  into  the  ftreet, 
and  mutilated  by  thofe  whofe  bed  he  had  dilho- 
noured.  The  mother-country,  more  moved  by  the 
facred  rights  of  nature  than  jealous  of  her  own  au- 
thority,  overlooked  an  aft  which  her  vigilance 
ought  to  have  prevented,  but  which' fhe  was  too 

cqui- 
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^  XIV  ^  ^^q^'^t^'^c  ^o  rtvcrtgc.  It  i^  only  the  part  bf  ty- 
\  ■  i^ijjj  ranny  to  ixckt  a  rebellion,  and  then  to  qnehch  it 
in  the  blood  bf  ihi  opprciSed,  Marchiavfclifm, 
ivhich  tcathes  princes  the  art  of  being  ftared  and 
dttefted,  dii'efts  them  to  ftifle  the  vidiittls  ^holfe 
cries  grow  importunate.  Humahity  prefc'ribcs  to 
^tngSjjufticc  inlegiflation,  mildneft  in  gbvcrhmcnt, 
lenity  to  prevent  tnfutte^6Kons,  and  mercy  to  par- 
don Ihcm,  Religion  enjoins  obcdienct  to  k^c  pco- 
\>lc  i  bnt  God,  abOVi  all  thing's,  requires  equity  in 
p\rinces.  ^f  they  violate  it,  iAnumerable  witheiles 
Will  Aft  up  tgainft  i  fingle  tnah  it  the  iinal  jd^^ 
ment.  The  American  iflands  have  fometimes  avenged 
tht  authority  of  kings  ahd  the  nghti  of  tlic  peo- 
jpW  Dpoh  fniquibous  gov^ernbrs,  who,  t>y  a  double 
ireichcry,  ][)roftituted  ih*  feihg^s  bimc  to  bpprcfs 
a  hitibh.  Ah'tigui  wi^l  be  celebrated  in  hiftot^ 
For  this  tefrifeifc  tkimple  oF  julircc.  Irtiis  iflan^ 
IS,  however,  tbo  donfihcd  i  but  that  of  Ktbnifcr- 
rat  ii  ttill  left  tonfiderabli. 
Vttiement  Tnk  S^atii&rdi  dilc&vet'^d  this  Ifland  in  1493. 
mlf''^'  Thc^  did  hdt  fettle  there,  fctft  gk^ft  ic  tlit  name  of 
Momfcr-  ^  Aioumliih  ih  tatalbnik.  Which  it  refembles  in 
Ibai^e.  Vt  \i  ^mojft:  tdUhdj  aYid  abbdt  nihe  leagud 
ih  circUmftrdhce.  The  Igfoitold  is  very  uneven, 
full  of  barren  hills,  arid  vallies  fertilized  by  the 
waters,  iThe  fenglifh,  who  landed  there  in  1632, 
<tfcre  hot  fatisfitd 'With  diilurbilig  the  peace  of  the 
ihany-fevigfes  ^hb  dwrit  thftrt,  but  drbvc  them  all 
aWay.  This  crifclty  waS  Hot  prbdu(aivc  bf  the  ad- 
vantkgis  eiq^bded  fVorii  It.    The  progrefs  of  the 
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colony  was  but  flow,  and  it  acquired  no  kind  of  8  o  Q  k 
importance  till  towards  the  end  of  the  century. 

i\X  ^  P^r^x?  ft  fl?irit  of  iJni^cfl^  ^^f^m 
^\(phy^^  Uf<|lf ;  whiph>  however^  cquI^  not  be  ^t 
cquaicp4  fy^  ^^W^  ^^¥^  particu]^  cau^  The  klf 
>^.i9p9rtan,t  qu^tqres,  whif:h  fparce  a6brded  a  fcanty 
pra¥J(^(Vi  qf  cpoHpo^  xicce^ri^^  wprc  all  chaqgi:^ 
ft>^  iM®T  plaat^jqi^  piyc  tbwf^pd  bqg&eadf 
^re  RQ^  ^opM^Uy  m^de  by  ten  thou  land  flayes  ^ 
^bov^  fcyipr^  ijliaforwnies^  occa^opcd  cither  b,jr 
w^  or  by  the  el^tifcnts^  bav^,  from  tiaie  to  urnc^ 
^ifapppiptp^  tbe  induftry  of  the  planters.  The 
V>|»dADg  ^qd  unlp^^ing  of  (hips  is  difficult  in  arf 
ifl^  wWct»  ^s  J?ot  onp  gopd  rpa^,  They  woijkj 
cvc^i  be  ifi,  df  ngp^:  upon  the  co^,  if  tljc  JJ^iftpf? 

4M  ^W  ^^  W?^  Vhcn  thfy  lee  a  {^o^fm  vpf<>a^l»r 
^1  tp  p^t  Q\)^  jto  fea^  or  tp  take  (belter  in  fom^ 

Pfi#J»\jripg  h^W-    fl?y«  is  P.^p9irc4  to  ih^ 
%jc  iipcpjpviMiieo^:^. 

The  nnoft  generally  received  opinion  is,  tl^af  ths  Settlement 

fjjgU^  IgttH  qfi  this  ifefld  ia  162^    Iti%Ero-  ^S^'A 

PfKly  J>W  ^  viWF.hJfl^  WfWWflj  of  aw  eafy  #fiWi  »'»• 

«W^  til?  ifH  SfQm  n%fl«rc  fliflpy.    Thjsi  iO^  ^ 

^  fti(!^  ig^9  t9H^'M?>  wafl*  sv^ay  <l»!? ' vfe  ^ 
4fiftW  tbc.ii58^fML.tli5y  ijayc  BtftJ^Hced. 

Thi 
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*xiv  ^  '^^^  colony  of  Nevis  is  a  model  of  virtue,  or- 
der, and  piety.  Thefe  exemplary  manners  have 
been  owing  to  the  paternal  care  of  the  firft  gover- 
nor. This  incomparable  man  infpired  all  the  in- 
habitants, by  his  own  example,  with  a  love  of 
labour,  a  reafonablc  oeconomy,  and  innocent  re- 
creations. AH  the  plantationis,  efpecially  thole  of 
fugar,  were  fuccefsfully  encouraged.  The  perfbn 
who  commanded,  and  thofe  who  obeyed,  were  all 
actuated  by  the  fame  principle  of  the  ftrifteft  equity. 
Never  was  there  an  inftance  of  greater  harmony, 
peace,  and  fccurity.  So  rapid  was  the  progrefs  of 
this  Angular  fcttlcment,  that,  if  we  may  credit  all 
the  accounts  of  thofe  times,  it  foon  cont^ned 
10,000  white  people  and  20^000  blacks!  Ad- 
mitting even  that  fuch  a  population  within  the 
compafs  of  fix  leagues  fliould  be  exaggerated,  ftill 
it  will  fhewthe  amazing  but  infallible  effedt  of 
virtue,  in  promoting  the  profperity  of  a  well-regu- 
liated  fociety. 

Bar,  even  virtue  itfelf  will  not  fecure  either 
individuals  or  focieties  from  the  calamities  of  na- 
ture, or  from  the  injuries  of  fortune.  In  1689  ^ 
dreadful  mortality  fwept  away  half  this  happy  co- 
lony. It  was  ravaged  in  1 706  by  a  French  fqua- 
dron,  which  carried  off  three  or  four  thoufand 
flaves.  The  next  year,  the  ruin  of  this  idand  was 
completed  by  the  mod  violent  hurricane  ever  re- 
corded. Since  this  ferics  of  difaftersj  it  has  re- 
covered a  little;  and  at  this  day  contains  8000 
blacks,  and  produces  4000  hogflieads  of  fugar. 
Perhaps,  thofe  who  repine  mod  at  the  deflrudion 
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of  the  Americans,  and  the  flavery  of  the  Africans,  ^  ^'^  K 
would  receive  fom^  cbnfolatioh  if  the  Europeans  \i  ^  -^ 
were  every  where  as  humane  as  the  Englilh  have 
been  in  this,  ifland  of  Nevis,  and  if  all  the  iflands 
in  America  were  as  well  cultivated  in  proportion  5 
but  nature  and  fociety  afford  few  inftapces  of  fuch 
miraculous  profperity, 

England  draws  no  productions  from  Barbuda, 
Anguilla,  or  the  Virgin  iflands.  F6ur  thoufancf  in- 
habitants, half  freemen,  and  half  flaves,  fcattered 
about  th'efe  miferablc  fettlements,  breed  fome  cattle, 
and  cultivate  fome  few  provifions,  which  they  fell 
in  the  neighbouring  colonits;  Their  poverty  docs 
not  prevent  them  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a 
free  and  f€5)arate  government;  yet  the  chief  of 
theie  iflands,  as  alfo  of  Antigua^  Montferrar,  and 
Nevis,  is  only  the  deputy  of  a  governor-general, 
who  rcGdes  at  ^u  Chrillopher's. 

Saint  Christopher's  was  the  nurfery  of  all  ff"jf^^"' 
the  Englifli  and  French  colonies  in  America.    Both  Engiiih  at 
nations  arrived  there  on  the  fame  day  in*  1625.  tophcrv* 
They  fliared  the  ifland  between  them  -,  figned  a 
perpetual  neutrality,   and  entered  into  a  mutual 
engagement  to  aflifl:  each  other  againft  their  com- 
mon  enemy  the  Spaniard,  who  for  a  century  paft 
liad  invaded  or  difturbed  the  two  hemifpheres.  But 
jealoufy   foon  divided   thofc  whom   intereft   had 
united.     The  French  grew  envious  of  the  profpe- 
rous  labours  of  the  Englifli  -,  who,  on  their  fide, 
could  not  patiently  bear  that  an  idle  neighbour, 
whole  only  employment  was  hunting  and  galantry, 
fhould  be  trying  to  rob  them  of  their  wives.    This 

reciprocal 
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BOOK  reciprocal  unpafinefs  foon  created  quarre]s,  wsjr, 
J  and  >deva|latlon§,  though  neither  of  the  parties 
aimed  at  cooqueft.  Thefe  were  only  domeftic  ani- 
iBofipes,  in  which  governc^ot  took  no  part.  Con- 
cerns of  greater  importance  having  kindled  a  war 
between  the  two  njother- countries  in  1666,  Sc 
Chriftopher*s  became  a  fcene  of  carnage  for  Kalf  a 
a  centurx.  Thf  weaker  party  having  been  compelled 
to  evacuate,  the  colony,  fpon  entj^red  it  again  witii 
a  reinforcement,  both  to  revenge  their  defeat  and 
to  repair  t)\ejr  iojjcf.  Jhis  jo^g  cpptcft,  in  jyhich 
toth  parties  4l;cri^ttly  h«l  tlip  fdy^nt^gp,  yis  ter- 
minated by  t^c  ^otal  expulGqo  pf  the  Frpncb  in 
1 7P2  i  apd  tlip  peace  p£  U.t|-,ech^  cu^  off  uy  tb^if 
^opps  of  cycf  re^urnjpg  tbitW."       "    '     - 

This  wa^  ap  grpat  fficriftp?  ftf  jjjat  t^c,  fqr  f 
people  MTho  Iwd  qpvf^r  .c^,cr^(^  «bem^v^  qt.hcr- 
wife  in  that  colony  th.an  j;j  ^upt^E  ?n^  ^WV^ 
on  wf r.  Tt^^ir  pppulf tipn  atnouDt<^  ^H^  Jtp  ^67 
w^ii^e  pp9a?l,e,  qf  ftlj  ag?^  an^  of  botb  frx/c?  j  if^  frcp 
hJacijs,  ^nd  ^59  flav^,  AH  their  )f^^^  cptofiftcd 
9nly  of  2^5  hpad  of  Ijornc^  cj^ttle,  .^nd  157  hprifes. 
T^hcy  C^lt\vat(:d  nott^igg  b^t  a  littk  C9tt9n  aqd  ia- 

■^  ^  ^^  ^4  WP  ^96lP  fu®F  <S^'HWtfl9fl-'  ' 
JifouoH  tljc  J^nglifli  hi|d  for  a  ^q^ig  tiipc  mf^df 

jmoicdisjtiely  rpap  s^ll  xbc  bcjaqBt  tji^  might  l^avp 
^91}):  fro^  h?yv)g  «h?  fplc  pcjfle(§pn  9£  jt. 

Tms  coi^queft  \yas  for  a  lotig  tin^e  a  p^y  tp  ra- 
paciqus  gpvernots,  who  fold  the  Ig^ds  for  ^ir  ow? 
pcpfit,  or  gave  ttjetn  away  to  their  creatures  \  thpi^ 
.^F  Wld  ^.afrjujt  the  duration  pf  the  fa^e,  or 
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grant,  on]y  during  the  term  of  their  adminiftratidn. 
The  parliament  of  England  at  length  remedied 
this  evil,  by  ordering,  that  all  lands  (houkl  be  put 
up  to  audion,  and  the  purchafe-money  paid  int6 
the  public  coffers.  After  this  prudent  regulation^ 
the  new  plantations  were  as  well  cultivated  as  the 
old  ones. 

Th-je  whole  of  the  ifland  may  be  ^bout  feyenty 
miles  }n  circumference.  The  center  is  full  of  high- 
and  barren  mountains.  Agreeable,  neat  and  com* 
modious  habitations,  adorned  with  avenues,  foun^* 
tains  and  groves,  are  dilperfed  oyer  the  plains. 
The  tafte  for  rural,  life,  which  the  Englilh  have  re- 
tained more  than  any  other  civilised  nation  in  £u^ 
rope,  prevails  in  the  higheft  degree  at  St«  Chrifto^ 
pber's.  They  never  had  the  lead,  occation  to  fdroi 
then^elves  into  fmall  focieties  in  ^r^ler  to  pafs  away 
the  time;  and  if  the  French  had  not  left  there  a 
fmall  town,  where  their  manners  are  preierved^ 
they  would  ftill  be  unacquainted  with  that  kind  of 
focial  life,  which  is  produ&ive  of  more  aUerca^ 
tions  than  pleafures ;  .which  is  kept  up  by  gallan* 
try,  and  terminates  in  debauchery  y  which  begins 
with  convivial  joys,  and  ends  in  the  quarrels  of 
gaming.  Inftead  of  this  image  of  union,  which  is 
in  faft  only  a  beginning  of  difcord,  the  Engliih 
planters  live  by  themfelves,  but  live,  happy ;  their 
foul  and  countenance  as  ferene  as  the  clear  fky^ 
under  which  they  breathe  a  pure  and  wholefome 
^ir  in  the  midft  of  their  plantations,  and  furround- 
cd  with  their  flaves,  whom  they  certainly  govern 
with  paternal  tendernefs,  fince  they  infpire  them 
Vol.  IV.  Z  with 
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^  XIV  ^  ^^^^  generous,  and  fometimei^  heroic  fcntlments* 
St.  Chriftophcr's  has  aflSbrded  fuch  a  figoal  inftaoce 
of  love  and  frtcnd(hip  as  is  doc  to  be  parallekd  m 
fable  or  biftory. 

'  Two  negroes,  both  young,  handfome,  roboft, 

teurageous,  and  bom  with  a  foul  of  an  uncommon 

caft,  had  been  fond  of  each  other  from  their  in-( 

ftncy..   Partners  in  the  fame  labours,  they  were 

United  by  their  fuflPerings ;  which,  in  fueling  minds, 

ibrm   a  ftkx>nger   attachment  than  pleafures.    If 

they  were  not  happy,  they  comforted  each  other 

at  leaft  in  their  mifery.    Love,  which  generally  ob- 

Kterates  the  remembrance  of  all  misfortunes,  ferved 

cmly  to  make  theirs  complete.     A  negro  girl,  who 

was  likewiie  a  (lave,  and  whofe  eyes  <^kled>  no 

doubt,  with  greater  vivacity  and  fife  from  the 

6Mtt^  of  her  dark  conf>plexion,  excited  an  cqcial 

flame  in  the  hearts  of  thefe  two  friends.    The  girl, 

who  wai  tndre  eap^Me  of  infpiriAg  tfaaii  of  feeN ng 

ft  ftvODg  paffioA,  would  readily  have  accepted  either >> 

but  neither  of  them  would  deprive  his  frieiid  of 

her,  OF  yield  her  up  to  him.     Time  ferved  oidy  to 

increafe  the  torments  they  fuSered,  without  a&ft* 

ing  their  friendfliip  or  thek  love.    Oftentimes  did 

tears  of  anguiih  ftream  irom  their  ejres^  in  the  niidft 

of  the  denx>nftratknis  of  friendfhip  they  gave  each 

t>ther,  at  the  fight  of  the  too^beloved  ob)e&  that 

threw  diem  into  defpair.    They  fometimes  fwore 

that  they  would  love  her  no  more^  and  that  they 

would  rather  part  with  life  than  forfeit  their  fncnd- 

ihip.    The  whole  plantation  was  moved  at  the 

fight  of  thefe  oonfliAs.  The  bve  o(  the  twaf riends^ 
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for.  the  beautiful  negro  girl  was  the  topic  of  cVery  ^  ^^  ^ 
jconverfation. 

One  day  they  followed  her  into  a  wood  ^  there, 
each  embraced  her^  clafped  her  .a  thoufand  times 
to  his  heart,  fwore  all  the  oaths  of  attachment,  and 
called  her  every  tender  naxAe  that  love  could  in- 
fpire  ;  when^  fuddenly,  without  fpeaklng  or  look- 
ing at  each  other,  they  both  plunged  a  dagger 
imo  her  bread.  She  expired,  and  they  mingled 
their  tears  and  groans  with  her  laft  breath.  They 
roared  aloud,  and  made  the  wood  refbund  with 
their  violent  outcries.  A  flave  came  running  to 
their  afliftance,  and  faw  them  at  a  diftance,  ftifling 
the  viftim  of  their  extraordinary  paflion  with  their 
kifles.  He  called  out  to  fome  others,  who  foon 
came  up,  and  found  thefe  two  friends  embracing 
each  other  upoii  the  body  of  this  unhappy  girl, 
and  bathed  in  her  blood;  while  they  themfelves 
were  expiring  in  the  ftreams  that  flowed  from  their 
own  wounds. 

Thesb  lovers  and  thefe  friends  beloliged  to  a 
body  of  25,000  negroes,  deftined  to  furnifli  Eu- 
rope with  twelve  or  thirteen  thoufand  hoglheads  4f£ 
fugar.  Is  it  then  in  the  midft  of  fuch  ievere  la- 
bours, and  in  fo  degrading  a  ftation,  that  we  fee 
fuch  afkiona  as  muft  aftonifh  the  whole  world  ?  if 
there  can  be  a  man  who  is  not  ftruck  with  horror 
and  compaflion  at  the  greatnefs  of  this  ferocious 
k>ve,  nature  muft  have  formed  him,  not  for  tht 
flavcry  of  the  negroes,  but  for  the  tyranny  of  their 
oiafters.  Such  a  man  muft  have  lived  without 
commifcrating  others,  and  will  die  without  comfort ; 

Z  3  ht 
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BOOK  he  muft  never  have  flicd  a  tear,  and  none  will  ever 
\_    ^  '  r  be  (hed  for  him.     Buc  ic  is  now  time  to  quit  Sr. 

Chnftopber*8,  and  pafs  on  to  Jamaica, 
iiih'drivf        'r^"  ifland,  which  lies  to  Icc-ward  of  the  other 
the  Spani-  EngUfli  iflands,  and  which  geographers  have  ranked 
Jamaica*     among  the  greater  Antilles,  is  nearly  of  an  oval 

*he*^nve3  ^8"^^»  ^^^  greater  diameter  being  170  miles, 
there.  and  the  lefs  70  at.mofr,  Ic  is  interfcAed  with  fe^ 
veral  ridges  of  high,  craggy  mountains,  where 
dreadful  rocks  are  heaped  one  upon  another.  Their 
harrenncfs  does  not  prevent  their  being  covered  ail 
over  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  trees  of  difirrenc 
kinds,  that  ilrikc  their  roots  through  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  and  attrafl:  the  moifture  that  is  depo- 
fired  there  by  ftorms  and  frequent  fogs.  This  per- 
petual verdure,  kept  up  and  embelliflied  by  a 
multitude  of  plentiful  cafcades,  makes  a  conftanc 
fpring  all  the  year  round,  and  exhibits  the  moil 
enchanting  profpefb  in  nature.  But  thefe  waters, 
which  fall  from  the  barren  fummit<^,  and  fertilize 
the  plains  below,  are  brackilh  and  unwholefome. 
.  Thisdcfe£t  is  happily  compenfated  by  the  falubrity 
•f  the  air,  which  is  the  pureft  of  any  between  the 
tropics  in  either  hemifphere. 

Columbus  difcovered  this  ifland  tn  1494,  but 
inade  no  fettlement  there.  Eight  years  after,  be 
was  thrown  upon  it  by  a  ftorm.  Having  loft  his 
fhips,  and  being  unable  to  get  away,  he  implored 
the  humanity  of  the  favages,  who  gave  him  all  the 
afliftance  that  natural  pity  fuggefls.  But*  thefe 
people,  who  cultivated  no  more  land  than  what 
was  juft  fufficient  to  fupply  their  own  wants,  foon 

grew 
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fgvtw  tired  of  fuppofting  ftrangcrs,  -to  the  maaifefl:  Book 
xilque  of  ftarving  themfelves,  and  infenHbly  with- 
drew from  their  neighbourhood.     The  Spaniards, 
whp  had  already  indifpofed  the  Indians  againft  them 
by  repeated  afls  of  violence,  grew  outrageous,  and 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  take  up  arms  againft  a  chief 
whom  they  accufed  of  too  much  feverity,  becaufe 
he  difapproved  of  their  ferocity.    Columbus,  forced 
to   yield   to  their  threats,  in  order  to  difengage 
himielf  from  fo  deiperate  a  fituation,  availed  him- 
fclf  of  one  of  thofe  natural  phenomena,  in  which 
a  man  of  genius  may  fometimes  6nd  a  refource, 
which  he  may  be  excufed  for  having  r^courie  to  io 
a  cafe  of  urgent  neceflity. 

From  the  little  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in 
aftronomy,  he  knew  there  would  foon  be  an  eclipfe 
of  the  moon.  He  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
ftance,  and  fummoned  all  the  Caciques  in  the 
jieighbourhood  to  come  and  heac  fomething  that 
Dearly  concerned  tbem^  and  was  eflential  to  their 
prefervation.  He  then  flood  up  in  the  midft  of 
them,  and  having  upbraided  them  with  their  bar- 
barity, in  leaving  him  and  his  companions  to  perifii 
for  want,  lie  addrelled  them  in  thcfe  words,  which 
he  pronounced  with  einphafis  as  if  he  were  infpired : 
So  punifh  you  for  tbis^  ibe  God  wham  I  worjliip  is 
going  to  ftrikeyou  witb  bis  mofi  terrible  judgments. 
Tbis  very  evening  you  will  fee  the  moon  turn  red^  tben 
grow  dark  and  withbold  ber  ligbt  from  you.  This 
urill  be  onhf  a  prelude  to  your  calamities^  if  you  cbfti^ 
nately  ftrfifi  in  refufmg^  to  give  us  food. 

Z  3  Tmb 
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B  o  o  K  The  admiral  had  fcarce  done  fpeaking,  when 
his  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  The  favagcs  were 
terrified  beyond  meafure ;  they  thought  they  were 
all  loft ;  they  begged  for  mercy,  and  promifed  to 
do  any  thing  they  fliould  defirc.  They  were  then 
told,  that  heaven,  moved  with  their  repentance, 
was  appeafed,  and  that  nature  was  going  to  refumc 
her  wonted  courfe.  From  that  moment,  provi- 
fiona  were  fent  in  from  all  quarters  -,  and  Columbus 
was  never  in  want  of  any  during  the  time  he  re- 
mained there. 

It  was  Don  Diego,  the  fon  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  who  fixed  the  Spaniards  at  Jamaica.    In  1 509, 
he  fent  thither  fcvcnty  robbers  from  St.  Domingo, 
under  the  command  of  John  d'Efquimcl ;  and  others 
iToon  followed.     It  feemed  as  if  they  all  went  over 
to  this  delightful  and  peaceable  ifland,  for  no  other 
pUrpofe  than  to  fpill  human  blood.     Thofe  barba- 
rians never  Iheathed  their  fword  while  there  was 
one  inhabitant  left  to  prefcrve  the  memory  of  a 
numerous,  good-natured,  plain  and  hofpitable  peo- 
ple.    It  was  happy  for  the  earth,  that  thefe  mur- 
derers were  not  to  fupply  their  pfece.     They  had 
no  inclination  to  multiply  in  an  Hhnd  where  no 
gold  was  to  be  found.    Their  cruelty  did  not  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  their  avarice  ;  and  the  earth,  which 
they  had  drenched  with  blood,  feemed  to  refute 
her  affiftancc  to  fecond  the  barbarous  efibrts  thcv 
had  made  to  fix  there.     Every  fettlcment  raifcd 
upon  the  a(bes  of  the  natives  grew  unfuccefsful, 
when  labour  and  defpair  had  completed  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  few  favages  who  had  efcaped  the 

fury 
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fury  of  the  firft  conquefts.  That  of  St.  Jago  de  9  ^^^ 
la  Vega  was  the  only  one  that  fupported  itielf. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  town,  plunged  in  idlenefs^ 
the  ufual  confequencc  of  tyranny  afcer  devaftation^ 
werp  pontent  with  living  upon  the  produce  of  fome 
few  plantations,  and  the  overplus  they  fold  to  the 
(hips  that  paiied  by  their  coafts.  The  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  colony  centered  in  the  little  fpot 
that  fed  this  race  of  deftroyers,  confided  of  1 509 
Ilaves,  con^mandcd  by  as  many  tyrants,  when  the 
Englilh  came  and  attacked  the  town,  took  it,  and 
fettled  there  in  1655. 

Thb  Engliih  brought  the  fatal  fources  of  dif- 
cord  along  with  them.  At  Brft,  the  new  colony 
was  only  inhabited  by  three  thoufand  of  that  fa- 
natical militia,  which  had  fought  and  conquered 
under  the  ftandards  of  the  republican  party.  Thefe 
vcre  foon  followed  by  a  multitude  of  royalifts,  who 
^cTc  in  hopes  o{  finding  reft  and  peace  in  America, 
or  comfort  after  their  defeat.  The  divifions  which 
bad  prevailed  for  fo  long  a  time  and  with  fo  much 
violence  between  the  two  parties  in  Europe,  fol- 
lowed them  beyond  the  feas.  One  party  infolently 
triumphed  in  the  proteftion  of  Cromwell,  whom 
they  bad  exalted  upon  the  ruins  of  the  throne :  the 
other  trufted  to  the  governor  of  the  ifland,  who 
was  himfelf  a  royalifi:  in  fecret,  though  forced  to 
bend  under  the  authority  that  appointed  him.  This 
was  fufEcient  to  have  renewed  in  America  the 
fc<&nes  of  horror  and  bloodfhed  which  had  fo  often 
been  afted  in  England,  had  not  Pen  and  Venables, 
the  conquerors  of  Jamaica,  given  the  command  of 

Z4  th? 
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BOOK  the  ifland  to  the  rooft  prudent  man  among  them, 
who  happened  to  be  the  oldeft  officer.  His  name 
iN2is  Dudley,  and  he  was  a  friend  to  the  Stuarts. 
Twice  did  Cromwell  appoint  fome  of  his  own 
party  in  his  (lead,  and  Dudley  was  as  often  re- 
ftorcd  to  his  office  by  the  death  of  his  oppo- 
nents. 

The  confpiracies  that  were  forming  againft  him 
were  difcovered  and  fruftrated.  He  never  fuflfcred 
the  fmalleft  breach  of  difcipline  to  gounpunifhed ; 
and  always  kept  the  balance  even  between  the 
faftion  his  heart  dctefted,  and  the  party  he  was  aN 
tached  to.  He  excited  induftry  -,  and  encouraged 
it  by  his  attention,  his  advice,  and  his  example. 
JHis  authority  was  enforced  by  his  difinterefted  be- 
haviour. He  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  of  a  falary,  being  content  to  live  upon  the 
produce  of  his  own  plantations.  In  private  life» 
he  was  plain  and  familiar ;  in  office,  an  intrepid 
warrior,  a  fteady  and  Arid:  commander,  and  a 
wife  politician.  His  manner  of  governing  was  alto* 
gether  military,  bccaufe  he  was  obliged  to  rcftrain 
or  to  regulate  an  infant  colony,  wholly  compofed 
of  fpldiers;  and  to  prevent  and  repulfe  any  inva- 
fion  from  the  Spaniards,  who  might  attempt  to  re- 
cover what  they  had  loft. 

But  when  Charles  II.  was  called  to  the  crown, 
by  the  nation  that  had  deprived  his-  father  of  it,  a 
fQrm  of  civilgovcrnment  was  eftablifhcd  at  Jamaica, 
modelled,  like  tbofe  of  the  other  iflands,  upon  that 
of  the  mothcrTCOuntry.  The  governor  rcprefcnted 
the  king;  the  council'the  peers;  and  three  depu- 
ties 
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tics  from  each  town,  with  two  from  every  parilh,  ^  ^J^  K 
confticuted  the  commons.  But  the  firft  exertions 
of  this  aifembly  were  confined  to  a  few  temporary 
regulations,  relative  to  the  police,  the  adminiflra* . 
tion  of  juftice,  and  the  finances,  thrown  together 
without  any  order.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1682 
that  the  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up,  which  to  this 
day  preferves  the  colony  in  all  its  vigour.  Three 
of  thefe  wife  ftatutes  merit  the  attention  of  our  po« 
litical  readers. 

The  one,  which  provides  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  warmly  excites  that  very  felf-intereft 
which  might  divert  individuals  from  attending  to 
it.  It  is  ena&ed,  that  whatever  mifchief  is  done 
by  the  enemy,  Ihall  immediately  be  made  good 
by  the  ftate ;  or  at  the  expence  of  all  the  fubjefts, 
if  the  money  found  in  the  treafury  fliould  prove 
infufficient* 

Another  law  concerns  the  means  of  increafiog 
population.  It  ena&s,  that  every  fhip-captain  who 
brings  a  man  into  the  colony,  who  is  unable  to  pay 
for  his  palfage,  ihall  receive  a  general  gratuity  of 
twenty-two  livres  ten  fols.*  The  particular  gra- 
tuity is  1 68  livres  fifteen  fols  f  for  every  perfoo 
brought  from  England  or  Scotland  ;  135  livres  j; 
for  every  perfon  brought  from  Ireland  •,  feventy^ 
eight  livres  fifteen  fols  ||  for  every  perfon  brought 
from  the  continent  of  America;  and  forty*five 
livres  §  for  every  perfon  brought  from  the  other 
iflands. 

*  tp9.  8d.  lulfpentiy.  f  About  7II  7s* 

t  5I.  iSs»  id.  halfjpenny.  |]  About  3I.  8s.  iid* 

^  il.  193.  4d.  halfpenny. 

The 
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The  third  law  tends  to  the  encouragemcBt  of 
agriculture.  When  a  proprietor  of  land  is  unable 
to  pay  either  the  interell  or  capital  of  the  money  he 
Imsborrowed,  his  plantation  is  appraifcd  by  twelve 
planters  who  are  his  equals.  The  creditor  is  obliged 
to  take  the  eftate  in  full  payment,  though  the  ap^ 
praifement  fhould  fall  Ihort  of  the  debt ;  but,  if  the 
value  of  the  plantation  exceeds  the  debt,  he  muit 
then  refund  the  overplus.  This  regulation,  though 
ic  leaves  room  for  partialities,  furnilhes  a  cocnpen- 
fation  for  this  evil,  by  the  general  gpod  it  pro- 
duces of  abating  the  rigour  of  the  landrloid's  and 
merchant's  law^fuits  againft  the  planter.  The  re- 
fult  of  this  difpoGcion  is  in  favour  of  lands  and  men 
io  general*  The  creditor  is  feldom  a  fufferer,  be- 
caufe  he  is  upon  his  guard }  and  the  debcpr  is 
more  obliged  to  be  vigilant  and  honeft,  if  he 
means  to  find  credit.  Confidence  then  becomes 
.  the  bafis  of  all  agrei:nieitts ;  and  confidence  is  only 
(o  be  gained  by  the  padice  of  virtue.  > 
Jamaica  Thb  colony  had  already  acquired  feme  ckgice 
id  hVerr"^  *  of  fame  before  thefe  falutary  laws  had  fecuicd  her 
by  the  iiie-  wofperity.   Some  advenwrers,  as  well  from  hatred 

sal  trade  it 
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Tanim      ^^  ^^"^  ^^  fortune,  attacked  the  Spanilb  flnps. 

America.  Thefe  piratcs  were  feconded  by  Cromweil's  iol« 
xiicrs,  who,  retaining  nothing  after  his  death^  eaccept 
that  public  averfion  which  their  former  facoefles 
had  drawn  upon  them,  went  into  America  in  queft 
of  promotion,  which  they  could  never  expc£b  in 
Europe.  Thefe  were  joined  by  a  multitude  of 
Englilhmen  of  both  parties,  accuftomed  to  blood 
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)>y  the  civil  wars  which  had  ruined  thetn.  Thefe 
inen,  eager  for  rapine  and  carnage,  plundered  the 
feas,  and  ravaged  the  coails  of  America.  Jamaica 
was  the  place  where  the  fpoils  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  always  brought  by  the  Englifli,  and  fre- 
quently by  foreigners.  They  found  in  this  ifland 
more  eafe,  a  better  reception,  protedion,  and  free* 
dom  than  any  where  elfe,  whether  for  landing,  or 
for  ipending  as  they  pleafed  the  fpoils  arifing  from 
their  plunder.  Here  extravagance  and  debauchery 
foon  plunged  them  again  into  indigence.  This 
only  incitement  to  their  fanguinary  induftry,  made 
them  haften  to  commit  frefli  depredations.  Thus 
the  colony  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  perpetual 
viciflitudes  of  fortune,  and  enriched  itfelf  by  the 
vices  which  were  both  the  fource  and  the  ruin  of 
their  wealth. 

• 

When  this  deftruftive  race  became  extinft,  by 
reafon  of  the  frequency  of  the  murders  they  com^ 
mitted,  the  funds  they  had  left  behind,  and  which, 
indeed,  had  been  taken  from  ufurpers  ftill  more 
unjuft  and  cruel  than  themfelves,  proved  a  frelh 
fource  of  opulence,  by  facilitating  the  means  of 
opening  a  clandeftine  trade  with  the  Spaniih  fenle- 
ments.  This  vein  of  riches  continued  increafing ; 
and  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  the  century. 
Somfc  Portuguefe,  with  a  capital  of  three  millions  *, 
of  which  the  fovcreign  had  advanced  two  thirds, 
engaged,  in  1696,  to  furnifh  the  fubjefts  of  the 
court  of  Madrid  with  5000  blacks,  each  of  the  five 
years  that  their  treaty  was  to  laft.    This  company 

drew 
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^  XIV  ^  ^^^^  *  ff^^^  many  of  thofe  flavcs  from  Jamaica. 
From  that  time  the  colonifts  had  conftant  connec- 
tions with  Mexico  and  Peru,  either  by  means  of  the 
Porcuguefe  agents,  or  by  the  captains  of  their  own 
(hips  employed  in  this  trade.  But  this  intercouric 
was  fomewhat  flackened  by  the  war,  which  broke 
out  on  account  of  tlie  fucceflion  to  the  throne  of 
Spain. 

At  the  peace,  the  A  (Tien  to  treaty  alarmed  the 
people  of  Jamaica.  They  were  afraid  that  the 
South-Sea  company,  which  was  appointed  to  fur- 
nifh  the  Spaniih  colonies  with  negroes,  would 
ent'u'cly  exclude  them  from  all  accefs  to  the  gold 
mines*  All  the  efibrts  they  made  to  break  this 
regulation,  could  not  produce  any  alteration  in 
the  mcafures  of  the  Englilh  miniftry.  They  wifely 
forefaw  that  the  aftivity  of  the  Affientifts  would 
prove  a  fre(h  motive  of  emulation  for  increafing 
the  contraband  trade  formerly  carried  on.  Thefe 
views  were  fo  juft,  that  in  1739  ^^  ^^^  ^^  general 
opinion,  that  Jamaica  had  drawn  fifteen  hundred 
millions  of  livres  *  from  the  Spaniih  Weft-Indies. 

This  illicit  trade  was  carried  on  in  a  very  Am- 
ple manner.  An  Englifh  veflfel  pretended  to  be 
in  want  of  water,  wood,  or  provifions;  that  her 
maft  was  broken,  or  tliat  (he  had  fprung  a  leak, 
which  could  not  be  difcovcred  or  ftopped  without 
unloading.  The  governor  permitted  the  Ihip  to 
come  into  the  harbour  to  refit.  But,  for  form  {ake^ 
^nd  to  difculpate  himfclf  to  his  court,  he  ordered 
a  feal  to  be  affixed  to  the  door  q(  the  warehouie 

where 
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where  the  goods  were  dcpofited ;  while  another  ^  ^^  ^ 
door  was  left  unfealcd,  through  which  the  mcr- 
chandife  that  was  exchanged  in  this  trade  was 
carried  in  and  out  by  ftealth.  When  the  whole 
tranfadion  was  ended,  the  ftranger,  who  was  al* 
ways-  in  want  of  money,  requefted  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  fell  as  much  as  would  pay  his 
charges;  and  this  was  always  granted,  though 
.  with  an  appearance  of  great  difficulty.  This  farce 
was  neceffary,  that  the  governor  or  his  agents 
might  fafely  difpofe  in  public  of  what  they  had 
previoufly  bought  in  fecret ;  as  it  would  always  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  what  they  fold  could  be 
no  other  than  the  goods  that  were  allowed  to  be 
bought.  In  this  manner  were  the  greateft  cargoes 
difpofed  of. 

The  court  of  Madrid  thought  to  put  a  flop  to 
thefe  pra£)ices,  by  prohibiting  the  admiffion  of  all 
foreign  (hips  into  the  Spanifli  harbours  on  any  pre* 
tence  whatever.  But  the  people  of  Jamaica  call* 
ing  in  force  to  the  afliftance  of  artifice,  fupported 
themtelves  in  this  trade  under  the  proteftion  of  the 
Engliih  men  of  war,  allowing  the  captain  five  per 
cent,  upon  every  article  of  which  he  authorized  the 
fmuggling  between  the  fubjeds  of  both  crowns, 
and  contrary  to  their  treaty  ^  fo  true  it  is,  that 
kings  in  vain  enter  into  agreements  that  are  incon* 
iiftent  with  the  reciprocal  intertft  of  nations. 

To  this  open  violation  of  public  order,  has  fuc- 
ceeded  a  more  private  and  lefs  alarming  one.  The 
fhips  difpatched  from  Jamaica  repairtothofe  ports  of 
xhe  Spaniih  coaft  which  are  leaft  frequented ;  efpeci^ 

ally 
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BOOK  ally  to  thofo  of  Brew,  five  i»ile$  from  Carchagena# 
i^^  and  Grout,  four  rpile$  from  Porco<-Bello.  A  mao 
who  fpeaks  the  language  of  the  country  is  im- 
oicdiately  put  afliorc,  to  give  notice  io  the  adja^ 
cent  country  of  the  arrival  of  the  (hips^  The  newy 
is  propagated  with  amazing  fpeed  to  the  inoft  dil^ 
tanc  part8 ;  the  merchants  hafien  t^  the  place,  and 
the  trade  begins,  but  with  fgch  precautions  as  ex-^ 
perience  has  taught  them.  The  ihip's  company  is 
divided  into  three  parties^  Whf le  the  firft  is  en- 
tertaining the  purchaiers,  and  treating  thent  with 
great  civilities,  at  the  fame  time  keeping  a  watch- 
ful eye  to  prevent  them  from  e^rcifing  cbeir  in- 
clination and  dexterity  in  ilealing  \  the  fecond  is 
employed  in  receiving  the  vaniUa,  indigo,  cochi* 
neal,  gold  and  filver  of  the  Spaniards,  in  exchange 
far  UavQs,  quickfilver,  filks,  «p4  other  coovnodi- 
ties,  The  third  divifson  is  in  the  mean  while  under 
arms  upon  deck*  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the 
ftip ;  and  to  take  care  n^t  19  adoiit  at  once  a 
greater  number  of  noen  than  can  be  kept  in  order. 

WflSN  the  tranfa^tions  are  fini(hed,  the  Eogltih- 
man  returns  with  his  flock,  which  he  has  com* 
oioniy  doubled ;  and  the  Spaniard  with  his  pur- 
ehafe,  of  which  he  hopes  to  make  as  great  a  profit, 
or  greater.  To  prevent  a  difcoviery,  be  avoids  the 
high  roads,  and  goes  through  by-ways,  with  the 
negroes  he  has  bought,  who  ape  loaded  with  the 
mcrchandife,  which  is  divided  into  parcels  of  s 
convenient  form  and  weight  for  carriage. 

This  manner  of  trading  had  been  carried  on 
fucceisfuUy  for  a  long  time,  to  the  great  emolu^ 

menc 
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mcnt  of  the  colonics  of  both  nations  \  when,  a^  ^  ^^  ^ 
Spain  intended,  it  was  greatly  obftrudted  by  fub- 
ftituting  regifter-fhips  to  the  galleons.  It  has  gra* 
dudly  diminiihed,  and  of  late  years  was  reduced  to 
fifteen  or  fixteen  hundred  thoufand  livres*  per 
annum.  The  Britifh  nuniftry,  wilbing  to  rellore, 
or  recover  the  profit  of  it,  judged,  in  1766,  that 

the  beft  expedient  to  repair  the  bflfes  of  Jamaica, 

was  to  make  ic  a  free  port. 

iMMBDiATBtY  the  Spanifti  fhips  in  America 
flocked  thither  from  all  parts,  to  exchange  their 
gold  and  filver,  and  their  commodities,  for  the  ma- 
nufadures  of  England.  The  year  before  this  re- 
gulation, the  exports  from  Great-Britain  for  this 
iOand  had  not  exceeded  ^tisus^o  Hvresf;  but 
this  plan  muft  increafe  them  confiderably.  Free- 
^m  of  trade  is  a  great  allurement  to  foreigners, 
and  a  great  iburcc  of  weakh  to  the  nation  that 
opem  her  ports. 

.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  reftri&ion  which  ex- 
dodes  all  commodkies  of  the  fame  nature  with 
thofe  <£  Jamaka,  it  is  moft  probable  tbde  of  S(. 
Doniingo  would  have  taken  the  fame  courfe  as 
thofe  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  What  is  the  reafon 
-that  the  (ame  government  which  is  endeavouring 
to  draw  into  one  of  its  marts  the  produdions  of 
the  French  Wmdwaid  iflands,  fthould  deny  an  en- 
trance to  thofe  of  a  Leeward  ifland  ?  Perhaps,  it 
might  be  feared,  that  the  fiibje&s  ihould  find  means 
to  obtain  from  a  rivals  who  can  venture  with  im- 

ptinity 

*  On  an  Uvcnge  about  67,900!. 
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^  XIV  ^  P^'^Jty  ^o  fell  every  thing  •  at  a  lower  price,  thoie 
^  ^^mm^  goods  which  Ihould  contribute  to  keep  up  their 
trade  with  the  Spanifli  colonies. 

Whether  this  conjefturc  is  ivell  or  ill  grounded, 
the  Englilh  have  not  trufted  fo  much  to  the  readi- 
nefs  of  the  Spaniards  to  come  to  their  ports,  as  to 
negleft  other  means  of  extending  their  commerce 
with  them.     The  merchants  of  Janiaica  had  for- 
merly fettled  fome  faftorics  in  the  bay  of  Hondu- 
ras, on  the  Black  river,  near  the  Mufquito  fliore. 
For  rcafons  unknown   to  us,  they  had  forfaken 
them.     They  have  now  reftored  them,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1766,  in  hopes  of  fupplying 
the  inland  provinces  of  Mexico  with  provifions ; 
and  if  we  are  not  mifinformed,  the  fuccefs  far  fur- 
pafles  their  expeftation. 
Umaici         Yet  this  fraudulent  and  precarious  trade  is  an 
cditfeif^by  inconfiderable  matter  compared  to  the  immenfe 
■?  P**n|f'  riches  which  Jamaica  has  derived  from  its  planca- 
more  than  tions.     The  firft  cultutc  which  the  inhabitants  at- 
gai 'trade!    tended  to,  was  that  of  cocoa,   which  they  found 
eftablifbed  by  the  Spaniards.     It  profpered  as  long 
as  thofe  plantations  lafted  -,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated by  a  people  who  made  this  their  principal 
food  and  their  only  traffic.     The  new  planters  per- 
ceived that  they  began  to  decay,  and  they  renewed 
them ;  bur,  either  for  want  of  care,  or  of  (kill  in 
the  new  planters,  the  trees  did  not  fucceed.     They 
grew  tired  of  the  culture,  and  applied  themfelves 
to  chat  of  indigo. 

This  produdion  was  incteaCng  conGderably, 
when  the  pariiament  laid  a  duty  of  three  livres, 

eighteen       | 
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eighteen  fols,  fix  dcniers,*  upon  every  pound  of  B  00  K 
indigo,  which  then  fold  for  eleven  Hvrcs  five  fols.f 
If  this  was  evidently  an  immoderate  duty  at  that 
time,  it  grew  quite  infupportable,  when  the  com- 
petition of  the  French  lowered  the  price  of  the 
commodity  to  four  livres  ten  fols  J  a  pound.  At 
this  period  all  the  indigo  plantations  fell  through- 
out the  Englifh  iflands;  and  more  efpecially  at 
Jamaica.  The  government  has  fince  endeavoured 
to  retrieve  this  lofs ;  they  have  not  only  taken  oflT 
the  heavy  load  with  which  they  had  clogged  that 
branch  of  induftry,  but  have  encouraged  it  by  a 
bounty  of  eleven  fols  three  deniers  §  upon  every 
pound  of  indigo  raifed  in  the  Britifh  fettlements. 
This  generofity  has  (hewed  itfelf  too  late,  aoid  has 
only  occafioned  abufes.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
bounty,  the  Jamaica  people  procure  indigo  from 
St.  Domingo,  and  then  fend  it  over  to  Great-Bri- 
tain as  the  growth  of  their  own  plantation.  This 
fraudulent  traffic  may  amount  to  1,200,000  livres  |l 
a  year. 

The  expence  the  government  is  at  on  this  ac- 
cotmt,  cannot  be  looked  upon  entirely  as  a  lofs, 
fince  it  is  of  ufe  to  the  nation  ;  but  it  keeps  up 
that  miftruft,  and  we  may  (ay,  that  propenfity  to 
fraud,  which  the  fpirit  of  finance  has  given  rife 
to  in  mod  of  our  governments,  between  the  ftate 
and  the  fubjeds.  Ever  fince  the.  prince  has  been 
inceflantly  contriving  means  to  acquire  money,  the 

*  3s.  ^d.  three  farthings.  t  9*»  lod. 

t  31. 1  id.  one  farthing.  §  About  6d. 

ir  54,5001. 

Vol.  IV.  A  a  people 
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BOOK  people  have  been  ftudying  artifices  to  elude  the  in- 
jullice  of  taxes,  and  to  defraud  the  prince.  When 
there  has  been  on  one  fide  no  moderation  in  the 
expencest  no  limit  to  taxations,  no  equity  in  the 
repartition,  no  lenity  in  the  recovery ;  there  have 
been  no  longer  any  fcruplcs  about  the  violation  of 
pecuniary  laws  on  the  other,  nor  any  honefty  in 
the  payment  of  the  duties,  nor  probity  in  the 
engagements  betweeh  the  fubjed  and  the  govern* 
ment.  Opprefiion  hath  prevailed  on  one  hand,  and 
plunder  on  the  other ;  the  finance  hath  extorted 
from  commerce,  and  commerce  hath  eluded  or  de- 
frauded the  finance.  The  treafury  hath  pillag^ 
the  planters,  and  the  planters  impofed  upon  the 
treafury  by  falfe  entries.  The  colonift  is  tor- 
mented with  taxes,  fervices,  and  militias  ;  and  he 
rejefts  this  threefold  bondage  openly  and  by  force 
when  he  is  able  ^  and,  when  he  is  not,  by  clamours 
and  complaints.  If  England  does  not  fupply  us 
with  all  thcfe  inftances  of  the  faulty  adminiftration 
introduced  by  the  fpirit  of  finance,  Europe  can 
fhcw  other  ftates  which  too  fully  juftify  this  pi&ure. 

The  culture  of  indigo  was  not  yet  totally  given 
up  at  Jamaica,  when  that  of  cotton  was  undertaken. 
The  American  iQands  produce  cotton  (brubs  of 
various  fizes,  which  rife  and  grow  up  without  any 
culture;  cfpecially  in  low  and  marfhy  grounds. 
Their  produce  is  of  a  pale  red ;  fome  paler  than 
others ;  but  fo'fiiort  that  it  cannot  be  fpun.  None 
of  this  is  brought  to  Europe,  though  it  Height  be 
ufefuUy  employed  in  making  of  hats«    The  little 

fhn. 
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that  is  picked  up,  (erves  to  make  mattrafles  and  ^  $^  ^ 
pillaws. 

Ths  cotton-flirub  that  fupplies  our  manufac- 
tures,  requires  a  dry  and  ftony  foil,  and  thrives 
bed  in  grounds  that  have  already  been  tilled.  Not 
but  that  the  plant  appears  more  flourifhing  in  frefli 
lands  than  in  thofe  which  are  exhausted  •,  but,  while 
is  produces  more  wood,  it  bears  lefs  fruit. 

A  weftern  expoGtioii  is  iicteft  for  it.  The  cul- 
ture of  it  begins  in  March  and  April,  and  continues 
during  the  firil  fpring-rains.  Holes  are  ntiade  at  feven 
or  eight  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  and  a  few 
feeds  thrown  in.  When  they  are  grown  to  the 
height  of  five  or  fix  inches,  all  the  ftems  are 
pulled  up,  except  two  or  three  of  the^  ftrongeft. 
Thefe  are  cropped  twice  before  the  end  of  Auguft. 
This  precaution  is  the  more  necefTary,  as  the 
wood  bears  no  fruit  till  after  the  fecond  prun- 
ing ;  and,  if  the  (hrub  was  fufiered  to  grow  more 
than  four  feet  high,  the  crop  would  not  be  the 
greater,  nor  the  fruit  fo  eafily  gathered.  The 
fame  method  is  purfued  for  three  years ;  for  fo 
long  the  flirub  may  continue,  if  it  cannot  conve- 
niently be  renewed  oftener,  with  the  profpeft  of 
an  advantage  that  will  compenfate  the  trouble. 

This  ufeful  plant  will  not  thrive  if  great  atten- 
tion is  not  paid  to  pluck  up  the  weeds  that  grow 
about  it.  Frequent  rains  will  promote  ics  growth ; 
but  they  muft  not  be  inceflant.  Dry  weather  is 
particularly  neceflary  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  which  is  the  time  of  gathering  the  cotton, 
to  prevent  it  from  being  difcoloured  and  fpotted.. 

A  a  2  The 
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^xiv  ^  '^^^  cotton-lhrub  bears  fruit  within  nine  or  ten 
months  after  it  is  planted.  A  flower  blows  at  the 
extremity  of  its  branches ;  and  the  piftil  of  this 
flower  changes  into  a  hufk'of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's 
^ggf  which  opens,  and  divides  itfelf  into  three 
parts  when  the  cotton  is  ripe. 

Wh£n^  it  is  all  gathered  in,  the  feeds  muffc  be 
picked  out  from  the  wool  with  whfch  they  are  na- 
turally mixed.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  cotton- 
mil),  which  is  an  engine,  eompofed  of  two  rods  of 
hard  wood,  abont  eighteen  feet  -along,  eighteen 
lines  in  circumference,  and  fluted  two  lines  deep. 
They  are  confined  at  both  ends,  fo  as  to  leave  no 
more  diAance  between  them,  than  is  ncceflfary  for 
the  feed  to  flip  through.  At  one  end  is  a  kind 
of  little  mili-ftone,  which  being  put  in  motion 
with  the  foot,  turns  the  rods  in  contrary  directions. 
They  feparate  the  cotton,  and  throw  out  the  feed 
contained  in  it. 

WitiLB  the  culture  of  cotton  declined  in  the 
other  Englifti  iflands,  it  flourilhed  more  and  more 
at  Jamaica  •,  but  we  may  venture  to  foretell  that 
it  will  fall.  The  parliament,  that  is  to  fay  the 
nation,  who  knows  and  adminiftcrs  its  own  reve- 
nues, feeing  that  thecottonofitsown  colonies  was 
not  fufficient  to  employ  its  manufaftures,  took  off, 
in  I  y66j  the  duties  whiclr  till  tharthne  had  been  im- 
pofed  upon  foreign  cottons.  The  granting  fuch  a 
freedom  as  muft  neceflfarily  increafethe  importation, 
and  reduce  the  pt ice,  of  an  unwrought  commodity, 
dcferve  the  highefl:  encomiums.  ^  Perhaps,  a  pro- 
vident adminiftratien  ought  to  have  proceeded  fur- 
ther. 
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ther,  and  have  granted  a  temporary  bounty  upon  ^  ^^  ^ 
all  cottons  imported  from  the  national  fettlements, 
to  obviate  the  dilcouragement  which  may  arife  from 
foreign  competition,  and  from  the  reduced  price  of 
the  commodity.  But  if  the  Engli(h  are  apprehen*- 
five  of  the  decline  of  the  culture  of  this  article  ib 
important  to  their  maaufaAures,  they  have  no  oc- 
cafion  for  the  fame  anxiety  with  regard  to  their 
ginger. 

ThIs  plant,  which  never  grows  above  two  feet 
high,  is  rather .bufliy.  Its  leaves  exaftly  rdembfe 
thoie  of  rufhes,  only  they  are  fmaller.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  one  of  its  ihoots,  which  is  planted  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  rainy  feafcn,  and  fprings  up 
in  a  week's  time.  When  the  leaves  turn  yeltow 
and  are  withefcd,  the  ginger  is  ripe ;  it  is  then 
pulled  up,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  or  wind,  to  dry. 
The  roots,  which  are  the  only  nfeful  part,  are  flat, 
broad,  of  diffirrent  forms,  but  mo(tly  refembling 
the  foot  of  a  goofe^  Their  fubftance  is  clole, 
heavy,  white,  firm,  and  of  the  confiftence  of  a 
turnip^ 

The  culture  of  ginger  is  eafy,  and  by  no  means 
expenfiv^ :  a  fingle  man  may  undertake  it  alone. 
The  root  has  this  double  advantage ;  that  it  will 
keep  many  years  in  the  ground  withevK  rotting ; 
and  as  long  as  we  pleafe  after  it  is  gathered,  with- 
.  out  being  in  the  leaft  injured*  But,  if  ginger  re* 
quires  no  great  labour,  it  ablbrbs  a  vaft  quantity 
of  nutritive  juices^  infomuch,  that  a  piece  of 
gFQund  which  has  bore  three  or  four  crops  of 

A  a  3  ginger. 
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B  o  o  K  ginger,  is  fo  cxhaufted  of  falts,  that  notbiog  wiU 
thrive  upon  it. 

When  firft  the  Europeans  came  to  the  Caribbee- 
iflands,  the  Caribs  made  ufe  of  ginger  -,  but  their 
confumptibn  in  this  and  in  every  other  article,  was 
fo  fmall,  that  nature  afforded  them  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  it  without  the  afliftance  of  cultivation. 
The  conquerors,  notwithftanding  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  grew  padlonately  fond  of  this  hot 
fpice.  They  ate  it  in  the  morning  to  fliarpen  their 
appetite ;  they  ferved  it  up  at  table  preferved  in 
ieveral  different  ways ;  they  ufed  it  after  meals  to 
facilitate  digeftion  ^  and  at  fea,  as  an  antidote 
againft  the  fcurvy.  This  fafhion  was  adopted  in 
Europe,  and  ginger  was  ufed  on  every  occafion ; 
it  was  commonly  mixed'  with  pepper,  which  was 
then  very  dear.  This,  eaftern  produ&ion  fell  gra- 
dually to  a  lower  price,  and  ginger  grew  out  of  re- 
pute. After  bearing  a  confiderable  price»  it  iank 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  century  to  ten  livits 
a  hundred  *•  In  a  (hort  time  there  was  no  denumd 
for  it ;  and  this  culture  was  dropped  almolt  every 
where,  except  at  Jamaica. 

For  the  laft  thirteen  years,  it  is  computed  that 
this  ifland  has  exported,  upon  an  average,  649,865 
pounds  weight  a  year.  Moft  of  it  has  been  con- 
fumed  in  the  Britifb  dominions ;  the  reft  has  been 
fold  in  the  north,  at  a  price  which  cannot  tempt 
the  colonies  where  the  land  is  not  in  fuch  plenty 
and  of  fuch  little  value  as  at  Jamaica. 

Besides 

•  8  s.  9d. 
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Besides  giBgcr,  this  ifland  furniihes  Europe  ^Sry  ^ 
with  a  quantity  of  pimento.  There  are  feveral 
Ibrts,  more  or  lefs  pungent.  The  tree  which  bears 
that  Ibrt  called  Jamaica  pepper,  commonly  grows 
upon  the  mountains,  to  the  height  of  above  thirty 
feet.  It  is  very  flrait,  moderately  thick,  and  co- 
vered with  a  greyifh,  fmooth,  and  fhining  bark. 
The  leaves  exadly  relemble  thofe  of  the  laureL 
The  flowers  blow  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  berries  fomewhat 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  juniper.  They  are  ga- 
thered green,  and  fpread  in  the  fun  to  dry.  They 
turn  brown,  and  acquire  a  fpicy  fmell;  from 
whence,  in  England,  pimento  is  called  alUipice^ 
It  is  very  ufeful  to  ftrengthen  cold  ftomachs  that 
are  futje^  to  crudities  i  but  fpices  ihould  be  cul- 
tivated in  Alia,  and  fugar  in  America. 

The  art  of  managing  this  culture  was  unknown 
in  Jamaica  till  the  year  1668.    It  was  brought 
thither  by  fome  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes.    One  of 
them  was  poflfefTed  of  every  requifite  for  that  kind 
of  produce  that  depends  on  man.    His  name  was 
Thomas  Modiford.     His  capital,  together  with  his 
flcill  and  activity,  enabled  him  to  clear  an  immenle 
trad  of  land  •,  and  raifed  him,  in  time,  to  the  go* 
vemment  of  the  colony.     Yet  neither  could  the 
view  of  his  fortune,  nor  his  warm  follicitations, 
prevail  upon  men  accuftomed  to  arms  and  idlenels 
to  apply  to  the  labours  of  cultivation.    Twelve 
hundred  unfortunate  men,   who  arrived  in  1 670 
from  Surinam,  which  had  juft  been  ceded  to  the 
Dutch,  proved  more  tradable.    Neceflity  infpired 

A  a  4  tbem 
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? 32^  them  with  rcfolution,  and  their  e}[;ample  exoited 
emulation.  Thefe  beginnings  of  induftry  were 
happily  fupported  by  the  quantity  of  money  that 
was  daily  poured  into  Jamaica,  from  the  uninter- 
rupted fuccefs  of  thv;:  free  booters.  Great  part  of  it 
was  employed  in  eredling  buildings,  purchafing 
fl^ves,  implements  of  hufbandry,  and  houfliold 
goods  for  the  fifing  plantations.  The  face  of  xhing$ 
Ixras  wholly  changed.  Jamaica  foon  exported  vaft 
Quantities  of  fugar,  fqperior  in  kind  to  that  of  the 
Other  Englilh  iflands.  This  culture  has  never  leC- 
fened,  not  even  when  tbaf  of  coffee  was  joined  to 
it. 

This  valuable  plant,  broughjt  from  the  Eaft 
Indies,  enriched  the  Dutch  and  French  fettlement^ 
in  America,  before  the  Englilh  thought  pf  appro- 
priating it  to  themfelves ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been 
adopted  only  at  Jamaica;  but  that  ifland  will  foon 
furnifh  ^s  much  as  tjhe  Britifh  dominions  can  con- 
sume. The'nio.ther-country  has  encouraged  jtfais 
culture,  by  enadting,  that  all  foreign  coffee,  im- 
ported into  hcT  dominions,  fhould  pay  fix  livres  * 
mo/e  duty  ijpon  ev,ery  hundred  weight,  than  thaf 
injpbrted  from  the  produce  of  her  own  colonies. 

The  Commiffioners  for  the  plantations  declared 
in  the  houfeof  lords,  in  17349  that  the  productions 
of  ja>maic9»  imported  t\\e  year  before,  ampunted 
only  to  12,138,748  iivres,  i  fol,  6  dcniers.-j-  Their 
value  hjith  fihce  rifen  to  15,300,0.00  livres.t    This 

revenue  i3  produced  by  25,000  hogflieads  of  fugar, 

* 
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2000  bags  of  cotton,  three  millions  weight  of  cof-  *^jy  ^ 
fee,  befidcs  (kins,  ginger,  woods  for  dying,  and 
other  lefs  important  articles,  Thefc  arc  the  fruits 
of  the  labour  of  20,000  white  men,  and  90,009 
blacks,  gathered  tpjgether  in  a  few.  towns,  or  dif* 
perfed  io  nineteen  parifhts.  The  yearly  goyern* 
ment  and  defence  of  the  colony  anu>unt  to  two  noil^ 
lions  of  livres/  and  in  fonoe  particular  circum- 
fian.ce^  much  n)ore.  Its  whole  capitjil,  in  land;, 
flaves ,  houfes,  and  n[)oveables  of  ievery  kind,  haa 
been  eftimated  at  495,000,000  livres.f  Bui  it  i« 
a  circu/nftanc^  ftarce  credible,  that  only  a  (o)^U 
pi^rt  of  this  wpahb  belooji^  w  the  prppriecors  of  tl^ 
pl^tixiop.  ^ithtx  |)y  oii^fQrtunes,  by  ^xtr^v^* 
gance,  or  by  th.e  .e^fe  with  which  tfiey  find  crpilit, 
tj}^y  have  inyojve4  thefpfelves  in  prodigious  (}ebi^ 
tp  the  tperchants  fettled  on  the  ifland^  ^nd  «fpeci<^ 
ajly  fs>  thf  Jei^s.  May  rhat  people,  who  2jf  their 
Qfft  Pfigiq  were  (laves,  and  afterwards  became  ^w 
GVif^rors,  and  y/hp  are  pow  reduced  to  ihpir  foffpf  r 
it4te  of  Qavery,  or  becQine  ifugitives  &ir  thfi^ 
tyr^pty  centuries  pad,  one  fJay  lawfully  poiTefs  this 
or  fpnie  other  rich  jQand  of  America^  where  chey 
may  colIe£t  all  their  children,  and  tfVm  (berp  up  in 
peace  tq  hplbs^ndry  and  commerce^  ^t  pf  the 
reach  of  that  fapatfciffp  which  h^  m^e  th^in  Qdipua 
to  (he  earth,  an4  th^t  perfecution  which  \iz%  (ips(de 
thecp  p9y  fo  df  ar  for  the  error9  of  their  worihip ! 
^^y  the  Jew9  at  length  liye  happy,  free,  and  quipc^i 
in  rpme  corper  of  the  wprld,  fmce  they  are  our 

•  87,500!.  t.2i,656,2jjol. 
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^  XIV  ^  brethren  by  the  tics  of  humanity,  and  our  fathers 
^  I. -^. '_}  by  the  tenets  of  religion  ! 

If  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  thofe  who  arc 
well  acquainted  with  the  date  of  affairs  at  Jamaica, 
no  lefs  than  two  thirds  of  the  eftates  belonging  to 
ihe  planters  are  mortgaged  by  the  immenfe  debts 
they  have  contrafted.  This  evil  mull  increafe, 
unlefs  it  is  prevented  by  a  confiderable  and  rapid 
augmentation  of  the  pla"ntations.  \^hether  this 
fucce(s  is  poffible  or  probable,  Ihall  be  the  fubjcA 
of  our  next  inquiry. 
WcthMthc  Upon  the  moft  moderate  cbmputation,  the  ex- 
produce  of  tent  of  Jamaica  appears  to  be  four  millions  of  acres,- 
^^td^be  ^<^^  720  feet  long,  and  72  broad  It  has  been  faid 
oittitipiied?  that  one  third  of  this  large  fpace  was  inhabited  and 
cultivated.  The  prefent  ftate  of  the  population 
and  cultivation  contradi&s  this  alTertion,  though 
both  are  more  flourifliing  than  ever.  All  the  inland 
part  of  the  country  is  an  uncultivated  defert.  There 
are  no  plantations  except  upon  the  coafts,  and  even 
thcfc  arc  not  entirely  cleared .  Moft  of  the  planters 
pofiefs  immenfe  lands,  but  hardly  one  fourth  part 
of  them  is  put  to  any  ufe.  All  the  labour  is  be- 
llowed upon  200,006  acres  at  moft. 

When  we  conGder,  that  Jamaica  has  been  long 
fince  inhabited  by  an  induftrious  and  Ikilful  people; 
that  the  piratical  war,  zn^  the  contraband  trade, 
have  at  all  times  poured  immenfe  treafures  into  the 
ifland  ;  that  the  means  of  culture  have  never  been 
wanting;  that,  for  along  time  paft,  recourfe  has 
been  had  to  manure ;  that  the  roads  and  harbours 
are  prodigioufly  multiplied  for  exportation ;  thitc 

the 
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the  mother  country  and  all  Europe  have  received  book 
their  produce ;  and  that»  notwithftanding  all  thefe 
advantages,  the  land  has  never  fold  for  more  than 
one  third  of  what  it  has  produced  in  the  other 
iQands  :  when  we  confider  maturely  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  the 
foil  of  Jamaica  mud  be  in  general  bad,  or  very  in- 
different. 

The  fea-coafts,  which,  for  the  conveniency  of 
tranfport,  feem  to  claim  the  preference  for  fugar 
plantations,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  bad  all  the 
labour  bellowed  upon  them,  and  to  have  been  im- 
proved to  the  highefi;  degree  that  they  were  capable 
of.  The  exceffive  and  conftant  coolneft  of  the 
mountains  would  be  fo  injurious  to  all  produftions, 
and  fo  deftru&ive  to  the  (laves  employed,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  planutions  there. 
The  intermediate  fpace  between  the  mountains* 
and  the  fea-coafts  is  often  extremely  dry,  but 
at  diflSerent  diftances  it  is  interfperfcd  with 
valleys,  hills  and  plains,  where  it  plainly  appears 
that  the  Indians  planted  their  maize,  and  the  Spa- 
niards bred  their  cattle.  It  may  be  prefumed  that 
thefe  lands, .  .properly  managed,  would  yield  a- 
bundance  of  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  indigo ; 
articles  to  which  the  Englifh  do  not  feem  hitherto 
to  have  paid  a  proper  attention.  But  thefe  riches 
are  not  fufficient  to  make  any  colony  flouriih  in  the 
higheft  degree.  Nothing  will  effedt  this  at  prefent 
in  the  American  iflands  but  fugar. 

Though  this  commodity  is  cultivated  all  round 
the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  it  is  more  particularly  fo  on 
the  fouthern  coaft,  which  the  Spaniards  inhabited, 

and 
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*  XIV  ^  ^^  where  their  conquerors  have  multiplied  more 

w*'»'^ii^  than  in  any  other  part.     Their  inducenient  was  a 

fafe  and  comDiodbus  harbour,  which  can  contain  a 

thoufand  men  of  war.     This  tneftimable  advantage 

laid  the  foundation  of  Port  Royal,  which,  though 

it  ftands  on  fandy  ground  that  affords  none  of  the 

neceflfaries  of  life,  not  even  fre(h  water,  became  a 

famous  city  in  lefs  than  thirty  years.     This  fpleo- 

'   dour  was  owing  to  a  conftant  and  quick  circulation 

of  trade,  formed  by  the  commodities  of  (he  iflaod, 

the  captures  of  the  free*  hooters,  and  the  contraband 

trade  carried  on  with  the  continent.     There  have 

been  few  cities  in  the  world,  where  the  thirft  of 

wealth  and  pleafures  had  united  more  opulence 

and  more  corruption. 

ex^riwcct      Natvrb  in  one  moment  deftroyed  this  beautiful 

a  great  ca-  appeamoce.    The  iky,  which  was  clear  and  ferene, 

Crnife-*       at  once  grew  obfcured  and  red  ;  a  rumbling  noiie 

T*"cTaf.^  was  beard  under  ground,  fpreading  from  the  moun- 

trophc.       tains  to  the  plain;  the  rocks  were  fplitj  hills  that 

were  at  a  gr^ac  diftancc  came  elofe  together  ^  in- 

feftious  lakes  appeared  on  the  fpots  where  whole 

mountains  had  been  fwallowed  up ;  whole  plaau- 

tions  were  removed  feveral  miles  from  the  place 

where  they  l^ood ;  enormous  chafms  were  opened, 

from  whence  guflied  out  large  columns  of  water 

that  corrupted   the  air ;  many  habitations  diiap- 

peared,  being  either  funk  into  the  caverns  of  the 

earth,  or  overturned.     The  fea  was  foon  covered 

with  trees,  which  the  earth  had  thrown  up^  or  tbe 

winds  blown  away.    Thirteen  thoufand  lives  were 

loft  by  this  drea4ful  earthquake,  and  three  tboufiuid 

by 
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by  a  contagious  cUftempcr  that  broke  out  fbort  after,  book 
It  is  faid  that  fince  this  cataftrophe  of  the  7th  of 
June  1692,  the  climate  of  Jamaica  is  not  fb  fine, 
the  fky  not  fo  dear,  nor  the  fml  fo  frcrhful,  as  it 
was  before.  The  mountains  are  m>t  fb  high,  and 
the  ifland  is  lower  than  it  was.  It  is  affirmed  that 
moft  of  the  wells  can  be  reached  with  ropes  (horter 
by  two  or  three  feet  than  were  required  before  this 
fcitiblc  event :  a  monument  of  the  fragility  of 
conqaeft,  which  (hould  have  taught  the  European^ 
not  to  truft  to  the  poireflion  of  a  world  that  tremble^f 
cinder  their  feet,  and  feems  to  flip  out  of  their  ra- 
pacious hands. 

In  this  general  overthrow.  Port  Royal  was  over- 
flowed and  deftroyed ;  all  the  fhips  in  the  road 
were  fhattercd  to  pieces,  or  thrown  to  a  confidera- 
dble  dilbince  upon  dry  land.  But  this  city  was  too 
advantageoufly  fituated  to  be  abandoned.  The 
people  had  fcarce  recovered  from  their  confterna- 
tion,  when  they  endeavoured  to  rebuild  the  town 
upon  its  ruins.  But  thefe  labours  were  fruitlefs. 
The  rifing  walls  were 'again  blown  down  by  a  hurri* 
cane.  Port  Royal,  like  Jerufalem,  could  never  be 
rebuilt.  The  earth  feemed  only  digged  to  fwallow 
it  up.  By  a  fingularity  which  baffles  all  humanf 
efforts  and  reafonings,  the  only  houfes  that  art 
left  ftanding  after  this  fubverflon,  are  fituated  upon 
a  narrow  flip  of  land,  which  advances  ieveral  miles 
into  the  fea.  Thus  the  land  overturns  edifices,  to 
which  the  inconltant  ocean  furniflies  as  it  were  a 
Iblid  foundation.  Thefe  few  buildings,  which  lie 
5  open 
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^  XIV  ^  ^P™  ^  invafion,  arc  defended  by  one  of  the  bcft 
forcrefles  in  America. 

9 

Tu£  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal,  difcouraged  by 
thefe  repeated  calaoiities,  retired  to  Kingfton,  which 
is  fituated  in  the  fame  bay«  By  their  induftry  and 
adtivity,  this  town  foon  became  a  pleaiant  and  flou- 
riihing  city^  and  it  is  now  the  center  of  all  the 
trade.  If  this  is  not  fo  confiderable  as  it  was  for* 
merly  at  Port  Royal,  it  is  becaufe  the  colony  has 
not  now  the  fame  conneftioos  abroad.  The  new 
mart  lay  too  much  expofed  to  fecure  the  merchants 
from  ail  uneafinefs.  It  is  but  within  thefa  few 
years  that  it  has  been  furrounded  with  works  able 
to  defend  it  from  infult. 

Yet  Kingfton,  notwithftanding  it*s  progrefs, 
never  became  the  capiul  of  the  ifland  ;  this  title  is 
ilill  given  to  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  which  the  Eng- 
li(h  have  named  Spanilh  town.  It  is  fituated  fomc 
leagues  from  the  iea,  upon  the  river  Cobra,  which, 
though  not  navigable,  is  the  fineft  in  the  ifland. 
This  was  the  governor's  refidence,  and  the  place 
where  the  general  aflembly  and  the  courts  of  juftice 
were  held.  The  principal  officers  and  the  richeft 
planters  refided  there.  This  concourfe  of  inhabit 
tants  formed  a  more  agreeable  fociety  there,  en- 
livened the  place,  and  introduced  a  greater  number 
of  conveniencies,  and  a  higher  degree  of  luxury. 

Such  was  the  (late  of  things  in  1756 ;  when  Ad- 
miral Knowles  judged  it  to  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  colony,  that  the  refidence  of  the  govern meoc 
fhould  be  removed  to  the  fpot  where  the  trad«  was 
centered.    His  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  legifla- 

tivc 
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tivc  body  of  the  ifland,  which  refolvcd  that  for  the  ^  ^^  K 
future  every  thing  relative  to  adminiftration  ihould  *_  -^-iLf 
be  tranfafbed  at  Kingfton.  Perfonal  hatred  againit 
the  projedor  of  this  plan ;  the  harfhnefs  of  the 
meafures  he  employed  to  carry  it  into  execution ; 
the  attachment  moft  people  are  apt  to  take  for  places 
as  well  as  things ;  numberlefs  private  interefts  that 
muft  necefiarily  be  afieded  by  this  alteration  :  all 
thefe caufesfuggefted  to  many  perfons unfurmount- 
able  objeftions  to  a  plan,  which  was,  indeed,  liable 
to  ibme  inconveniencies,  but  was  founded  on  unan- 
fwerable  reafons,  and  attended  with  great  advan- 
tages. The  promoters  of  the  new  fyftem,  on  their 
fide,  fupported  it  with  a  contemptuous  haughtinefs. 
This  oppofition  of  fentiments  produced  two  parties ; 
and  the  animoGty  between  them,  which  was  violent 
at  firft,  ftiU  continues  to  increafe.  Thefe  diviHons 
are  fufficient  to  inflame  the  whole  colony.  But  it 
has  much  more  to  fear  from  a  number  of  ferocious 
enemies,  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  iQand,  by  whom 
it  is  inceflfahtly  threatened. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  cede  Jimaica 
Jamaica  to  the  Englilh,  they  left  there  a  number  of  thhig7o^ 
negroes  and  mulattoes,  who,  tired  of  their  llavery,  ^•"^^^"'r 
took  a  refolution  to  retire  into  the  mountains,  there  negrMt, 
to  prcfcrve  that  liberty  which  they  had  recovered  by  J^^J^^^  *"* 
the  expulfion  of  their  tyrants.    Having  entered  into  <ience  (he 
Ibme  agreements  neceflary  to  preferve  their  union,  compelled 
they  planted  maize  and  cocoa  in  the  moft  inaccefll-  |®^^j^°^^* 
ble  places  of  their  retreat.    But  the  impoffibilit^  of 
fubfifting  till  harveft,  obliged  them  to  come  down 
into  the  plain,  to  pillage  for  fuftenance.    The  con- 
5  querors 
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*  iiv  ^  qucrors  bore  this  plunder  the  more  impatiently,  as 
they  had  nothing  to  fpare,  and  declared  war  againft 
them.  Many  were  maflfacred;  the  greater  pare 
fubmitted  ;  and  only  Hfty  or  fixty  fled  back  to  the 
rocks,  there  to  live  or  die  in  freedom. 

Pot  ICY,  wliich  fees  every  thing,  but  is  never 
liioved  by  compaflidri,  thought  itf  ncceflary  utterly 
to  exterminate  or  reduce  this  handful  of  fugitives. 
Who  had  efcaped  from  flavery  or  carriage ;  but  the 
troops,  who  \^erc  cither  pcrifliing  or  cxhaufted 
with  fatigue,  were  averfcf  from  this  defliruftivc 
icheme,  which  muff  have  occafiohed  the  effufion 
of  more  blood.  It  was  tKerefore  dropt,  for  fear 
6f  a  revolt!  This  coridelccnfion  was  attended  with 
fetal  c'onfequerices.  All  the  flavcs  grown  defpcrate' 
by  the  hardlhips  they  Uridcrwerit,  or  the  dread  of 
punifh'ment,  ibon  fought'  an  afylum  in  the  wockls, 
where  thiy  we're  fure  of  ih^ctihgwith  companions 
ready  to  affift  therti.  The  number  of  fugitives  in- 
creafed  dally.  In  a  fliort  time  they  dcferted  by 
troops,  after  having  mafllct-ed  their  mailers,  and* 
plundered  and  fet  Are  to  the  habitations.  In  vain 
latere  aftive  partizans  fent  out  agatnff  thetn;  to 
whom  a  reward  of  90a  livres  *  was  offeree}  for  the 
head  of  every  negro  they  fhould  bring.  This  fc- 
verity  produced  no  alteration,  and  the  defertioa  only 
became  the  more  general. 

Tni  rebels  grew  more  daring  as  their  numbers 
incrcafed.  Till  the  year  1690,  they  had  only  fled; 
but,  when  they  thought  themfelves  flrong  enough 
to  attack,  they  fell  upon  the  Englifh  plantations 

in 
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in  feparate  bands,  and  committed  horrid  ravages.  ^  0^0  ^ 
In  vain  were  they  driven  back  to  their  mountains 
with  lofs  ;  in  vain  were  forts  erefted  and  garrifoned 
at  proper  diftances,  to  prevent  their  inroads  \  not- 
wichftanding  ail  this  expence,  and  thefe  precau- 
tions, thef  renewed  their  depredations  from  time 
to  time.  The  refentment  which  the  violation  of 
the-  rights  of  nature  by  barbarous  policy  excited  in 
thefe  blacks,  infpired  them  with  fuch  fury,  that 
die  white  people  who  had  bought  them,  in  order, 
as  they  faid,  to  cut  off  the  root  of  the  evil,  re- 
folved,  in  1735,  to  employ  all  the  forces  of  the 
colony,  to  deftroy  a  juftly  implacable  enemy. 

•  Immediately  the  military  laws  took  place  of 
all  civil  government.  Alt  the  colonifts  formed 
thcmfclves  into  regular  bodies  of  troops.  They 
inarched  towards  the  rebels  by  different  roads. 
One  party  undertook  to  attack  the  town  of 
Nauny,  which  the  blacks  themfelves  had  built  in 
the  blue  mountains.  With  cannon,  a  town  builc 
without  regularity  and  defended  without  artillery, 
was  foon  deftroyed  5  but  the  fuccefs  of  the  other 
enterprifes  was  frequendy  doubtful ;  fometimcs  at- 
tended with  much  lofs.  The  flaves,  more  elated 
by  one  triumph  than  difcouraged  by  ten  defeats, 
were  proud  of  confidfcring  their  former  tyrants 
merely  as  enemies  they  were  to  contend  with.  If 
they  were  beaten,  they  had  at  leaft  fome  revenge. 
Their  blood  was  at  leaft  mixed  with  that  of  their 
barbarous  mafters.  They  rufhed  againfl:  the  fvvord 
of  the  European,  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  breaft. 
At  laft,  overpowered  by  numbers,  or  by  the  dex- 
VoL.  IV.  Bb  terity 
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terity  of  their  antagonifts^  the  fugitives  intrenched 
themfelves  in  inaccelfible  places,  where  they  dii* 
perfcd  in  fmall  bands,  fully  determined  never  to 
ftir  out  i  and  well  aflured  that  they  (hould  never  be 
conquered.  At  length,  after  various  battles  and 
excurfions,  that  lafted  nine  nionths,  the  £ng}ilh 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  fubduing  them. 

Thus,  fooner  or  later,    will  any   people,  made 
dcfperatc  by  tyranny,  or  the  oppreflion  of  conque- 
rors, always  get  the  better  of  numerous  and  well- 
difciplined  armies;    if  they  have  but  reiblution 
enough  to  endure  hunger  rather  than  the  yoke; 
to  die  rather  than  live  in  bondage;  and,  if  they 
chufe,  rather  to  fee  their  nation  extio£l  than  en^ 
flaved.    Let  .them  abandon  the  field  to  the  multi- 
tude of  troops ;  to  the  train  of  war «,  to  the  difplay 
of  provifions,  ammunition,  and  hofpitals  :  let  them 
retire  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  without 
baggage,   without  covering,   without  ftores  -,    na- 
ture  will  provide  for  them  and  defend  them.    There 
let  them  remain  for  years,  till  the  climate,  idlenefs, 
and  intemperance,  have  deftroyed  thofe  fwarms  of 
foreign  invaders,  who  have  no  booty  to  expedt,  nor 
any  laureU  to  gather.     Let  them  now  and  then 
pour  down  upon  them,  like  the  torrents  of  their 
own  mountains,  furprize  them  in  their  tents,  and 
ravage  their  out^lines.    Laftly,  let  them  defpife  the 
opprobrious  names  of  robbers    and    murderers, 
which    will    be    lavifhed  upon   them  by   people 
bafe  enough  to  arm  themfelves  againft  a  handful 
of  huntfmcn,  and  weak  enough  to  be  unable  to 
conquer  them. 

5  Such 
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Such  was  the  conduft  of  the  blacks  with  the  ^  ^S  ^ 

xrv, 

Englifh.  Thefe,  weary  of  excurfions  and  fruitlcfs 
armaments,  fell  into  univcrfal  defpondency.  The 
pooreft  among  them  would  not  venture  to  accept 
the  lands  which  the  government  offered  them  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mountains*  Even  the  fettlements 
at  a  greater  diftance  from  thefe  formidable  flaves^ 
were  neglected  or  forfaken.  Many  parts  of  the  ifland, 
which  from  their  appearance,  feemed  likely  to 
become  the  moft  fruitful,  were  left  in  their  rude 
ftate ;  and  the  woods  and  thickets,  with  which  they 
were  covered,  became  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants, 
by  affording  a  retreat  to  the  rebels,  who  were  now 
inured  to  war. 

In  this  fituation  was  the  colony,  when  Trelaw<- 
ney  was  appointed  governor.  This  prudent  and 
humane  conimander  was  fenGble,  that  a  fet  of 
men,  who  for  near  a  century  pad  lived  Opon  wild 
fruits,  went  naked,  and  expofed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather;  who,  ever  at  war  with  an  aflail^ 
ant  ftronger  than  themfelves  and  better  armed, 
never  ceafed  fighting  for  the  defence  of  their  li- 
berty;  that  fuch  a  fet  of  men  would  never  be  fub- 
dued  by  open  force.  He,  therefore,  had  recourfe 
to  pacific  overtures.  He  offered  them  not  only 
lands  to  cultivate,  which  Ihould  be  their  own  pro- 
perty, but  likewife  liberty  and  independence.  Ic 
was  agreed  that  they  fhould  enjoy  thefe  privileges 
under  chiefs,  who,  though  chofen  by  themfelves, 
Ihould  ftill  hold  their  commiflions  of  the  governor 
of  the  ifland,  and  b&  under  his  direction.  This 
plan,  unheard  of  before  among  negroes,  was  ac- 
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BOOK  ceptcd,  and  the  ticaty  concluded  in  1738,  to  the 
joy  of  both  parties.     It  feemed  to  promife  a  laftiog 
tranquillity ;  but  there  was  a  circutnftance  in  the 
ftipulation  which  laid  the  foundation  of  future  dif- 
turbances. 

Whi  le  Trelawney  was  negociating  this  accommo- 
dation in  the  name  of  the  crown,  the  general  afiem- 
biy  of  the  colony  had  propofed  their  feparate  plan 
to  the  independent  negroes.  This  was,  that  they 
Ihould  engage  to  harbour  no  more  fugitive  Qaves» 
*  on  condition  that  a  itipulated  fum  (hould  be  paid 
them  for  every  fuch  defertcr,  whom  they  (bould 
inform  againft,  or  bring  back  to  the  colony.  This 
agreement,  repugnant  to  humanity,  has  certainly 
not  been  religioufly  obferved.  The  parties  have 
iputually  accufed  each  other  of  diflionefty.  The 
negroes,  but  ill- paid  in  this  (hameful  compact,  have 
feveral  times  begun  their  ravages  afreih. 

Whether  fired  by  their  example,  or  exafpe- 
rated  at  the  ill  ufage  they  met  with,  the  negro 
flavcs  refolved  to  be  free  likcwife-  While  the 
flames  of  v/ar  kindled  in  Europe  were  fpreading  in 
America^  thefe  miferable  men  agreed,  in  1760, 
to  take  up  arms  all  in  one  day,  murder  their  ty- 
rants, and  feize  upon  the  government.  But  their 
impatience  for  liberty  difconcerted  the  unanimity 
of  the  plot  by  preventing  the  timely  execu* 
tion  of  it.  Some  of  the  confpirators  dabbed 
their  mailers,  and  fet  Bre  to  their  houfes  before  the 
appointed  time  *,  but  finding  themfdves  unable  to 
relift  the  whole  force  of  the  ifland,  which  their 
premature  exploit  had  collcdcd  in  a  moment,  they 
5  Red 
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fled  to  the  mountains.  From  this  impenetrable  re-  ^  xiv.^ 
ccfs  they  were  inceflantly  making  deftruftive  in- 
roads. The  Englifli,  in  their  diftrcfs,  were  re- 
duced to  foUicit  the  afliftance  of  the  vv^ild  negroes, 
whofe  dependence  they  had  been  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge by  a  folcmn  treaty.  They  even  bribed 
them,  and  promifed  a  certain  fum  for  every  flavc 
they  fhould  kill  with  their  own  hands.  Thofe  bafe 
Africans,  unworthy  of  the  liberty  they  had  reco- 
vered, were  not  afhamed  to  fell  the  blood  of  their 
brethren  :  they  purlucd  them,  and  killed  many  of 
them  by  furprize.  At  laft  the  confpirators, 
weakened  and  betrayed  by  their  own  nation,  re- 
mained a  long  time  filent  and  ina6live. 

The  confpiracy  was  thought  to  be  effeftually 
cxtinguiihed,  when  it  broke  out  again  with  re- 
doubled fury.  The  numbers  had  increafed  by 
deferters  from  the  feveral  plantations.  The  regu- 
lar troops,  the  militia,  and  a  large  body  of  failors, 
all  marched  in  purfuit  of  the  flavcs  ;  they  fought 
and  beat  them  in  feveral  flcirmifhes  *,  many  were 
flain,  or  taken  prifoners,  and  the  reft  difperfed  into 
the  woods  and  rocks.  All  the  prifoners  were  (hot, 
hanged,  or  burnt.  Thofe  who  were  fuppofed  to 
be  the  chief  promoters  of  the  confpiracy,  were 
tied  alive  to  gibbets,  and  there  left  to  pcrifh  flowly, 
cxpofed  to  the  fcorching  fun  of  the  torrid  zone  •,  a 
far  more  painful  and  more  terrible  death  than  that 
of  being  burnt  alive.  Yet  their  tyrants  enjoyed 
the  torments  of  thefe  miferable  wretches,  whofe 
only  crime  was  an  attempt  to  recover  by  revenge 
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B  Yiv  ^  ^^^^^  rights  of  which  avarice  and  inhumanity  had 
deprived  them. 

The  meafures  that  were  taken  to  prevent  fu- 
ture infurrcftions,  were  diftatcd  by  the  fame  fpirit 
of  barbarity,  A  flave  is  whipped  in  the  public 
places  if  he  plays  at  any  game  whatfoever  i  if  be 
prefumcs  to  go  a  hunting,  or  to  fell  any  thing  but 
milk  or  fifli.  He  cannot  ftir  out  of  his  matter's 
plantation,  unlcfs  attended  by  a  white  man,  or 
with  an  exprefs  pcrmiflion  in  writing.  If  he  beats 
a  drum,  or  makes  ufe  of  any  other  noify  inftru- 
ment,  his  matter  is  condemned  to  pay  a  penalty  of 
225  livrcs.*  Thus  do  the  Englifli^  who  arc  fo 
jealous  of  their  own  liberty,  fport  with  that  of 
other  men.  To  this  cxccfs  of  barbarity  the  negro 
trade  mutt  necefiarily  have  brought  thefe  ufurpers. 
Such  is  the  progrefs  of  injuftice  and  violence.  To 
conquer  the  new  world,  its  inhabitants  mutt  doubt- 
lefs  have  been  flaughtered.  To  replace  them,  ne* 
groes  mutt  be  bought,  as  they  alone  are  able  to 
endure  the  climate  and  the  labours  of  America. 

To  remove  thefe  Africans  from  their  native  coun* 
try,  who  were  defigned  to  cultivate  the  land  with- 
out having  any  pofleiTions  in  it,  it  was  neceflary  to 
feize  them  by  force,  and  make  them  flaves.  To 
keep  them  in  fubjcftion,  they  mutt  be  treated  with 
feverity.  To  prevent  their  revolt,  the  natural 
confcquencc  of  feverity  and  fcrvitude,  thefe  men, 
whom  we  have  niade  dtfperate,  mutt  be  rcftrained 
by  capital  punifhnients,  by  hard  ufage,  and  atro- 
cious laws. 

BtJT 
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But  cruelty  itfelf  has  a  period  in  its  own  de* 
ftrudive  nature.  In  an  inftanc  it  may  ceafe.  An 
enemy  who  (hould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  land  at  Ja- 
maica,  would  foon  convey  arms  to  thefe  men,  who 
arc  full  of  rancour  againft  their  oppreflbrs,  and 
only  wait  a  favourable  opportunity  to  rife  againft 
them.  The  French,  not  confidering  that  the  re* 
volt  of  the  blacks  in  one  colony  would  probably 
occafion  it  in  all  the  reft,  will  haften  fuch  a  revolu- 
tion in  time  of  wan  The  Englilh,  finding  ihem- 
lelves  between  two  fires,  will  be  difmayed ;  their 
ftrength  and  courage  will  fail  them ;  and  Jamaica 
will  fall  a  prey  to  flaves  and  conquerors,  who  will 
contend  for  dominion  with  fre(h  enormities.  Such 
is  the  train  of  evils  that  injuftice  brings  along  with 
it  I  It  attaches  itfelf  to  man  fo  clofely,  that  the 
connexion  cannot  be  diflblved  but  by  the  fword. 
Crimes  beget  crimes ;  Mood  is  produAive  of  blood ; 
and  the  earth  becomes  a  perpetual  fcene  of  de« 
folation,  tears,  mifery  and  afflidion,  where  fucceflive 
generations  rife  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  bloody 
to  tear  out  each  other's  bowels,  and  to  by  each 
other  in  the  duft. 

The  lofsof  Jamaica,  however,  would  be  a  heavy  Adrmto- 
one  for  England.    Nature  has  placed  this  ifland  at  maicafor 
the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  made  it  dUkdnm- 
a  kind  of  key  to  that  rich  country.    Alf  (hips  going  ^z^  ^^* 
from  Carthagena  to  the  Havannah,  are  obliged  to  Uonr  * 
pafs  by  its  coafts ;  it  is  more  within  reach  of  the 
feveral  trading  ports  on  the  continent,  than  any 
other  iOand  \  the  many  excellent  roads  with  which 
it  is  furrounded,  facilitate  the  launching  of  men  of 
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BOOK   ^^ar  on  all  fides  of  the  ifland.    Thcfc  federal  ad- 

XIV. 

vantages  are  balanced  by  fome  inconveniencics. 

If  it  is  eafy  to  get  at  Jamaica  by  the  trade  winds, 
by  taking  the  Ids  Antilles,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  get 
out,  whether  we  go  through  the  ftreights  of  Ba« 
hania»  or  determine  for  the  leeward'  pafTage. 

Thb  firft  of  thcfc  twb  ways  gives  the  full  advan- 
tage of  the  wind  for  two  hundred  leagues ;  but  as 
foon  as  Cape  St.  Anthony  is  doubled,  we  meet  the 
fame  wind  againll  us  that  before  was  favourable : 
fo  that  more  time  is  loft  than  was  gained ;  and  there 
is  alfo  a  riique  of  being  taken  by  the  guarda-coftts 
of  the  Havannah.     Tlits  danger  is  fucceeded  by 
another,  which  is  the  fhoals  on  the  coaft  of  Flo* 
rida,  towards  which  the  winds  and  currents  drive 
with  great  violence.    The  Elizabeth,  an  EngliOi 
man  of  war,  would  infallibly  have  been  loft  there 
in  1 746,  had  not  Captain  Edwards  ventured  into 
the  Havannah.     It  was  during  the  heighth  of  the 
war;    and    the    port   belonged    to    the   enemy. 
I  come,*'  (aid  the  captain  to  the  governor,  ^^  to 
deliver  up  my  (hip,  my  iailors^  my  foldiers,  and 
myfelf,  into  your  hands  ;  I  only  alk  the  lives  of 
my  men.''    *^  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  any  diihonb- 
rable  a£lion»''  replied  the  Spanifh  commander. 
^'  Had  we  taken  you  in  fight,  in  open  fea,  or  upon 
«<  our  coaih»  your  ihip  would  have  been  ours^  and 
you  would  have  been  our  prifoocrs.  But  as  you 
are  overtaken  by  a  ftorm,  and  are  driven  into 
this  port  from  the  fear  of  being  (hipwrecked, 
I  do  and  ought  to  forget  that  my  nation  is  at  war 
with  yours.    You  are  men,  and  fo  are  we ;  you 
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"  are  in  diftrcfs,  and  have  a  right  to  our  pity.   You  B  o  o  ic 

*^  are  at  liberty  to  unload  and  refit,  your  veflel ;  y  -^-'_r 

*'  and  if  you  want  it>  you  may  trade  in  this  port 

••  to  pay  your  charges  v  you  may  then  go  away^ 

*'  and  you  will  have  a  pafs  to  carry  you  fafe  be* 

*^  yond  the  Bermudas.     If  after  this  you  are  taken^ 

^^  you  will  be  a  lawful  prize  ;  but  at  this  moment, 

^^  I  fee  in  Engliihmen,  only  Grangers  for  whom  hu- 

*'  manity  claims  our  afliftance/*    It  is  in  this  in^ 

ftance  that  we  difcover  Spaniih  generoiity. 

The  other  way  is  attended  with  no  lefs  difficulty 
and  danger.  It  terminates  at  a  fmall  ifland,  that 
the  Eogliih  call  crooked  iiland,  which  lies  eighty 
leagues  oflr  Jaoiaica..  Ships  that  come  this  way 
muft  commonly  drive  againft  the  eafterly  wind 
through  the  whole  pafl&ge,  cooft  along  clofe  under 
St.  Domingo^  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  flats 
of  Cuba,  and  then  pais  the  ftreighcs,  between  the 
points  of  thefe  two  great  iflands,  where  it  is  very 
difficult  to  eicape  being  intercepted  by  their  pri- 
vateers or  their  men  of  war.  The  navigators 
coming  from  the  Lucay's  do  not  meet  with  thefe 
obftruftionsf 

These  iflands,  tl}e  firft  which  Cohimbus  difco-  Settlement 
vered  in  America,  are  four  or  five  hundred  in  num-  J-^^  l^^^' 
bcr.     Mod  of  them  are  no  more  than  rocks  juft  t^^y*  ®' 
above  water.    Some  were  inhabited  by  favages,  iflandt, 
who  were  all  feot  to  perifli  in  the  mines  of  St. 
Domingo.    Not  one  of  them  had  a  fingle  inhabit 
tant  in  1672,  when  the  Englifh  landed  a  few  men 
on  that  called  Providence,  who  were  all  deftroyed 
by  the  Spaniards  feveti  or  eight  years  after.    This 
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®  xiv  ^  ^i^^ftcr  did  not  deter  other  EngliSimen  from  fettling 
there  in  1 690.  They  had  fcarce  built  1 60  houfes, 
when  the  French  and  Spaniards  jointly  attacked 
them  in  1703,  deftroyed  their  plantations,  and 
carried  off  their  negroes.  The  colonifts,  difcou- 
raged  by  the  total  lofs  of  their  fubftance,  removed 
to  other  places  to  feek  employment,  and  were  foe- 
ceeded  by  pirates  of  their  nation ;  who,  after  cxer- 
cifing  their  piracies  on  the  coafts  of  Africa,  in  the 
remoteft  feas  of  Afia,  and  chiefly  in  the  latitudes  of 
North- America,  found  a  fafe  and  comihodious  re- 
treat in  the  ifland.  Here  they  continued  for  a  long 
time,  infuldng  even  the  Britilh  flag  with  impunity, 
till  George  I.  roufed  by  the  clamours  of  his  pco* 
pie,  and  the  wifbes  of  his  parliament,  in  1719, 
fitted  out  a  fuflicient  force  to  fubdue  them.  The 
greater  part  accepted  the  prpflered  amncfty,  and 
increafed  the  colony  which  Woods  Rogers  brought 
with  him  from  Europe. 

It  may  now  confift  of  3000  perlbns ;  half  of 
whom  are  fettled^  ^t  Providence,  and  the  reft  dif* 
perfed  in  the  other  iflands.  Accuftomed  to  live 
upon  plunder,  they  retained  too  much  of  their 
former  difpolitions ;  and  this  accounts  for  the 
ntgligent  and  languid  ftate  of  their  agriculture  1 
though  the  variety  of  their  foil  is  a  conftant  incen* 
tive  to  their  induftry,  their  ambition,  and  even 
their  caprices.  It  is  well  known,  chat,  in  general, 
it  is  not  fertile ;  but  there  are  parts  fufficiently  rich 
to  infure  the  profperity  of  a  greater  population. 
Thefe  iflands,  which  for  want  of  produdtions  have 
hitherto  been  ufeleis  to  Great-Britain,  may  in  time 

be 
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be  icrviceable  from  their  fitaacioo,  if  not  by  their  ^  00  ^ 

trade.  \«..-y-<-^ 

Thb  lAicays,  which  on  one  fide  are  fcparated 
from  Florida  only  by  the  channel  of  Bahama,  form 
oa  the  other  a  long  chain,  which  ternninaces  nearly 
at  the  point  of  Cuba.  There  fome  other  iflands, 
called  Caicos,  and  Turks  ifland,  lately  brought 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Englifh  navy,  begin ;  and 
which  continue  the  chain  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  northern  coaft  of  St.  Domingo.  Between  thefe 
feveral  iflands,  there  are  five  pafiages  for  firft-rate 
Ihips.  Turk's  ifland,  and  the  great  Caicos,  have 
lately  been  fortified  by  the  Englifli,  fo  that  they 
afford  a  good  anchorage,  and  a  fafe  retreat  to  their 
privateers,  and  command  the  narrow  channel,  which 
divides  them'  from  St.  Domingo.  By  this  means 
mod  of  the  (hips  coming  from  that  rich  ifland  mult 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli.  If  thefe  have 
not  built  any  forts  on  the  other  iflands,  it  is  becaufe 
they  think  the  fuperiority  of  their  manoeuvres  is 
fufficient  without  this  aflifl:ance,  to  intercept  this 
pafiage  to  the  fliips  of  their  rivals.  They  are  not 
lo  fanguine  in  their  expeftations  with  regard  to 
Bermudas* 

This  clufterof  iflands,  diftant  about  300  leagues  Settlement 
from  the  Antilles,  was  difcovered  in  1527,  by  the  m  at  "he 
Spaniard  John  Bermudas,  who  gave  them  his  name,  b«««<*m. 
but  did  not  land  there.     Never  had  this  group  of 
iflands  been  inhabited  by  any  human  being,whenfixty 
EngUflimen  landed  there  in  1 6 1 2.    The  population 
increafed  confiderably,  becaufe  the  advantages  of 
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BOOK  the  climate  were  greatly  exaggerated.  Inhabitants 
reforted  thither  from  the  Antilles  for  the  reco- 
very of  their  health ;  and  from  the  northern  colo- 
nies, to  enjoy  their  Fortune  in  peace.  Many 
royalifts  retired  there  in  cxpedation  of  the  death 
of  their  oppreflbr  Cromwell.  Waller,  among  the 
reft,  that  charming  poet,  who  was  an  enemy  to 
that  tyrannical  deliverer,  crofled  the  feas,  and  ce- 
lebrated thofe  fortunate  iflands,  infpired  by  the  in- 
fluence o(  the  air,  and  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
which  are  always  favourable  to  the  poet.  He  im- 
parted  his  enthufiafm  to  the  fair  fex.  The  Engli/h 
ladies  never  thought  themfelves  handfome  or  well 
drefled,  unlefs  they  had  fmall  Bermuda  bats  made 
with  palm  leaves. 

But  at  laft  the  charm  was  broken,  and  thcfe 
iflands  fell  into  that  contempt  which  their  infig- 
nificance  defervcd.  They  are  very  numerous,  and 
their  whole  compafs  is  but  fix  or  feven  leagues. 
The  foil  is  very  indifferent,  and  there  is  not  a  Ongle 
fpring  to  water  it.  There  is  no  water  to  drink  but 
what  is  taken  from  wells  and  refervoirs.  Maize, 
vegetables,  and  excellent  fruits,  afford  plenty  of 
wholefome  food ;  but  they  have  no  fuperfluous 
commodities  for  exportation  •,  yet  chance  has  col- 
lected under  this  pure  and  temperate  flcy,  four  or 
five  thoufand  inhabitants  i  poor,  but  happy  in  being 
unobferved.  They  have  no  outward  connections 
except  by  fome  ftiips  pafling  from  the  northern  to 
the  fouthern  colonies,  which  fometimes  ftop  to  take 
refrefliments  in  thefe  peaceful  iflands. 

SOMC 
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Some  atcenipts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
fortunes  of  chefe  people  by  induftry.  It  has  been 
wtlhed  that  they  would  try  to  cultivate  filk  ;  then 
cochineal  •»  and,  laftly,  that  they  would  plant  vine- 
yards. But  theie  projeds  have  been  only  thought 
of.  Thefe  iflanders,  confulttng  their  own  happi- 
nels,  have  confined  their  fedentary  arts  to  the  weav- 
ing of  fails.  This  manufafbire,  i^  well  adapted  to 
plain  and 'moderate  men^  grows  daily -more  and 
more  flouri(hing. 

For  upwards  of  a.  century  paft,  (hips  have  alio 
been  built  at  the  Bermudas,  that  are  not  to  be 
equalled  for  fwiftnefs  and  durablenefs ;  and  are  in 
great  requeft,  efpecially  by  pirates.  They  are 
made  of  a  kind  of  cedar,  called  by  the  French 
Acajou*  It  hath  been  tried  to  imitate  them  at 
Jamaica  and  in  the  Bahama  iflands,  where  there 
were  plenty  of  materials,  which  were  grown  fcarce 
and  dear  in  the  old  docks  ;  but  thefe  (hips  are,  and 
muft  be  far  inferior  to  their  models. 

The  principal  trthabitants  of  the  Bermuda  iflands 
have  formed  a  fociety  in  1765,  the  (batutes  of  which 
are,  perhaps,  the  moft  refpedable  monument  that 
ever  dignified  humanity.  Thefe  virtuous  citizens 
have  engaged  themlelves  to  form  a  library  of  all 
books  of  hu(bandry,  in  whatever  language  they 
have  been  written  -,  to  procure  to  all  capable  per- 
ions  of  both  fexes,  an  employment  fuitable  to  their 
difpofition  ;  to  beftow  a  reward  on  every  man  who 
has  introduced  into  the  colony  any  new  art,  or  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  any  one  already 

known  ; 
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BOOK  known ;  to  give  a  penHon  to  every  daily  worknian, 
who,  after  having  affiduoufly  continued  his  labour, 
and  maintained  a  good  charader  for  forty  years, 
fliall  not  have  been  able  to  lay  by  a  (lock  fufficient 
to  allow  him  to  pafa  his  latter  days  in  quiet  i  and 
laftly»  to  indemnify  every  iohabiunt  of  Bermuda, 
who  ihall  have  been  opprefled  either  by  the  mi- 
nifter  or  the  magillrate. 

May  thefe  advantages  ever  be  preferved  to  thcie 
induftrious,  though  indigent  people;  happy  in  their 
labour  and  in  their  poverty,  which  keeps  their 
morals  untainted!  They  enjoy  in  a  ftate  of  inno- 
cence the  benefits  of  a  pure  and  ferene  fky.  The 
poifon  of  luxury  has  never  infeAed  them.  They 
are  not  themfelves  addifted  to  envy,  nor  do  they 
excite  it  in  others.  The  rage  of  ambition  and  war 
is  extinguifhed  upon  their  coafts,  as  the  ftorms  of 
the  ocean  that  furround  them  are  broken.  The 
virtuous  man  would  willingly  crofs  the  ieas  to  en- 
joy the  fight  of  their  frugality.  They  arc  totally 
unacquainted  with  what  pafies  in  the  part  of  the 
world  we  live  in ;  and  it  will  be  happy  for  them  to 
remain  in  their  ignorance. 

England  drew  from  all  her  flourifhing  colonies 
only  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fugar  for  her  own  con- 
fumpcion ;  part  of  the  coffee  and  cotton  flie  wanted ; 
but  neither  cocoa,  nor  indigo.  The  late  war,  by 
extending  her  empire  in  the  new  world,  has  en- 
riched her  commerce  with  fome  additional  articles 
of  exportation. 

At 
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At  ihc  head  of  her  new  acquindons  Hands  the  Book 

XIV 

ifland   of  Tobago,   which  meafures  about  thirty  ■   -y-^ 
leagues  round.     It  is  not,  as  moft  of  the  other  Jj**  ?"«. 

^  li(h  take 

Caribbee  iflands,  full  of  barren  nx:ks,  or  unwhole-  pofleflion 
fome  niorafles.     Plains  of  confiderable  extent,  and  -Q^nd^f 
without  any  inequalities,  are  here  crowned  with  Tobago, 
hills,    whofe  gentle  afcent  is  every  where  fit  for  bcenoccu« 
cultivation.     From  thefe   hills  flow  innumerable  g^^h^j^d 
fprings ;   moft  of  which  kern  purpofely  intended  by  the 
to  turn  the  fagar- mills.     The  foil,  which  is  fome-    '*"*^  * 
times  iandy,  is  conftantly  black  and  deep.     There . 
arc  fafe  and  commodious  harbours  along  the  north 
and  weft  fides  of  the  iQand,   which  is  not  expofed 
to  thofe  dreadful  hurricanes  that  are  fo  deftru&ive 
in  other  parts.    Poffibly,  it  owes  this  ineftimable 
advantage  to  the  vicinity  of  the  continent. 

Tobago  has  formerly  been  exceedingly  popu- 
lous, if  we  may  credit  tradition  ;  but  its  authority 
is  rather  doubtful.  The  inhabitants  long  with- 
ftood  the  fierce  and  frequent  attacks  of  the  favages 
from  the  continent,  who  were  ftubborn  and  irrc- 
coocileable  enemies.  At  length,  wearied  out  with 
thele  inroads,  which  were  inceflantly  renewedi  they 
difperfed  into  the  adjacent  iflands. 

That  which  they  had  forfaken  lay  open  to  in- 
vafion  &om  Europe,  when  two  hundred  natives  of 
Flefllngen  landed  there  in  1632,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Dutch  colony.  The  neighbouring  In- 
dians joined  with  the  Spaniards  of  Trinity  ifland, 
to  oppofe  an  eftabliftiment  that  gave  umbrage  to 
both.    Whoever  attempted  to  ftop  their  fury,  was 

murdered 
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BOOK  murdered  or  taken  prifoner ;   and  the  few  who 
efcaped  into  the  woods  foon  deferted  the  ifland. 

For  twenty  years  the  Dutch  forgot  a  fettlemenc 
which  was  only  noted  for  the  difafters  of  its  origin. 
In  16544  afrdh  colony  was  fent  there,  which  was 
drivea  away  in  1666.  The  £ngli(h  were  foon  dc- 
prWcd  of  this  conquefl:  by  the  French  ;  but  Lewis 
XIV«  fatiafied  with  bailing  conquered  it,  reftored  it 
fo  his  ally  the  republic  of  Holland.  This  fettle* 
xnenc  focceeded  no  better  than  the  other  colonics 
of  that  commercial  nation  that  were  engaged  in 
agriculture.  The  nootivis  that  dctcrm'uiefo  many 
perfons^  from  other  countries  to  go  to  America, 
ought  never  to  have  influenced  the  Dutch.  Their 
own  country  af&rds  every  poflible  advantage  for 
trade,  and  they  have  no  need  to- go  abroad  to  make 
their  fortune.  A  happy  toleration,  purchafed  like 
their  liberty,  with  rivers  of  blood,  hath  at. length 
left  the  confciences  of  all  men  free  ;  fo  that  no  re* 
ligious  fcruplescan  induce  timorous  minds  to  bantfh 
themfelves  from  their  native  country.  The  govern- 
ment makes  fuch  ample  provifion  for  the  relief  aod 
employment  of  the  poor,  that,  none  are  driven  by 
defpair  to  go  and  clear  a  fore^p  land  which  ufually 
deilroys  the  firUt  cultivatx>rs.  Tobago»  therefore, 
never  had  more  than  iioomen,  employed  in  the 
culture  of  a  little  tobacco,  cotton  atad  indigo,  and 
of  fix  fugar  plantations. 

The  colony  was  confined  to  thisfcanty  exertion 
of  induftry,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  very  fame 
nation  that  had  reftored  it  to  its  fiarmer  rights  of 

pofleflion 
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pofleflion  and  property.  In  the  month  of  February  ^  o^o  K 
1677,  a  French  fleet,  deftined  to  fcize  upon  To- 
bago, fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fleet  that  was  fent 
out  to  oppofe  this  expedition.  They  engaged  in 
the  very  road  of  the  ifland,  which  became  famous 
from  this  memorable  adion  in  an  age  abounding 
with  great  events.  The  obftinacy  and  valour  on 
both  fides  was  fuch,  that  the  fight  ftill  continued» 
when  every  fliip  was  difmafted,  and  unrigged,  and 
no  failors  left  to  work  them.  The  engagement  did 
not  ceafe  till  twelve  veflfels  were  burnt,  and  a  great 
number  funk.  The  aflailers  lofl:  the  feweft  men, 
and  the  defendants  kept  pofleflion  of  the  ifland. 

But  d'Eftrees,  who  was  determined  to  take  it, 
landed  there  the  fame  year  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber. TJiere  was  then  no  fleet  to  obftruft  or  retard 
his  progrefs.  A  bomb  thrown  from  his  camp, 
blew  up  their  powder  magazine.  This  proved,  as 
it  generally  does,  a  decifi ve  ftroke  \  and  the  enemy, 
unable  to  refill,  furrendered  at  difcretion.  The 
conquerors  availed  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  of  the 
right  of  war :  not  content  with  razing  the  fortifica- 
tions, they  burnt  the  plantations,  feized  upon  all 
the  (hips  in  the  harbour,  and  tranfported  the  inha- 
bitants from  the  ifland.  The  conqueft  of  this  place 
was  fecured  to  France  by  the  peace  that  foon 
followed  an  aftion,  in  which  defeat  was  attended 
with  no  marks  of  difgrace  and  vidory  with  no 
advantage. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  neglcfted  this  important 

ifland  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  not  to  fend  a  fingle  man 

thither.      Perhaps^    in    the   intpxicacion  of  falfe 

Vo  L.  IV.  C  c  grandeur. 
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BOOK  grandeur,  they  beheld  with  indifference  whatever 
was  merely  ufefuU  They  even  entertained  an  un- 
favpurable  opinion  of  Tobago,  and  iniagined  it 
was  only  a  barren  rock.  This  error  gained  ground 
from  the  behaviour  of  the  French,  who,  finding 
themfelves  too  numerolis  at  Martinico,  went  over 
to  the  idands  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent  and  Domi- 
nica. Thcfe  were  precarious  poflfeflions,  and  whofe 
foil  was  of  an  indifferent  quality.  Could  they  pof- 
fibly  have  been  preferred  to  an  iQand  where  the 
land  was  better,  and  the  property  inconteftable  ? 
Such  was  the  reafoning  of  a  government,  which 
was  not  then  fufficiently  enlightened  concerning 
the  trade  and  plantations  of  the  colonies,  to  difcern 
the  true  motives  of  this  diflike  the  fubjeds  had  to 
Tobago. 

Alt  infant  colony,  efpecially  when  it  is  founded 
with  Qender  means,  cannot  fubfift  without  imnoe- 
diate  affiftance.  It  cannot  make  any  prc^refs  but 
in  proportion  as  it  finds  confumption  for  its  firft 
produdions.  Thefe  are  generally  of  a  common 
fort,  are  not  worth  the  expencesof  exportation  to 
any  diftance,  and,  therefore,  will  fcarce  fell  but 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ought  tnTenfibly,  and 
by  moderate  profits,  to  lead  to  the  undertaking  of 
thole  great  cultures  which  are  the  objefi:  of  com- 
merce between  Europe  and  the  Leeward  aflands. 
But  Tobago  was  too  remote  fromthc  French  fettle* 
ments,  to  attraft  inhabitants  by  fuch  a  gradation  of 
fuccefs.  Lefs  fruitful  iflands,  that  were  nearer  to 
their  refources,  were  preferred. 

The 
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The  lowv  condition  into  which  \t  was  fallen  did  ^  ^JR  ^ 
not  prevent  it  from  attradling  the  attention  of 
England.  -That  proud  ifland,  which  thinks  heyfeif 
the  queen  of  all  others  becaufe  fhe  is  the  moft 
flourifhing,  pretended  to  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  that  of  Tobago,  becaufe  it  bad  once  been  in' 
her  poflfeffion  for  fix  months.  Her  forces  have 
confirmed  her  pretenfions  ;  and  the  peace  of  1763, 
has  juftified  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms,  by  ceding  to 
her  a  pofleilion,  which  (he  will  turn  to  better  ac- 
count than  the  French  ever  did. 

Almost  all  the  fettlements  in  the  Antilles  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  firft  colonifts,  who,  ading  by 
chance  in  times  of  little  experience,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  mother-country,  committed 
perpetual  blunders.  Their  avidity  would  not  fuffer 
them  to  follow  the  method  of  the  natives,  who,  .to 
abate  the  influence  of  a  conftant  fcorching  fun, 
ufed  to  feparate  the  fmall  parcels  of  land  which 
they  were  forced  to  clear,  with  large  fpaces  co- 
vered with  trees  and  Ihady  thickets.  Thefe  fava- 
ges,  inftrudled  by  experience,  fixed  their  dwellings 
in  the  middle  of  the  woods,  to  preferve  themfelvcA 
from  the  quick  and  dangerous  exhalations  of  a 
ground  newly  turned  up. 

The  deftroyers  of  this  prudent  people,  being 
too  eager  after  their  profiits,  neglefted  this  method 
as  too  flow  -,  and  being  impatient  to  cultivate  all, 
precipitately  cut  down  whole  forefts.  Thick  va- 
pours immediately  arofc  from  the  ground,  which 
was  heated,  for  the  firft  time,  by  the  rays  of  the 
fun.     Thefe  increafed  as  the  earth  was  ftirred  up 

C  c  2  for 
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for  (owing  and  planting.  Their  malignant  particles 
infinuated  themfclves  into  every  pore,  and  every 
organ  of  the  hulbandman ;  who,  by  hard  labour^ 
was  conftantly  kept  in  a  profufe  perfpiration.  The 
circulation  of  the  fluids  was  flopped,  all  the  vifcera 
were  dilated,  the  body  fwelled,  the  (tomach  could 
no  longer  perform  its  fun6tions^  and  death  enfued. 
Thofe  who  efcaped  thefe  peftilential  influences  by 
day,  loft  their  lives  by  fleeping  in  huts  haftily  run 
up  upon  a  freih  ibil,  where  vegetation  was  tcx> 
adtive,  and  fo  unwholefome  that  it  confumed  the 
men  before  it  could  nourilh  the  plants. 

From  thefe  obfervations   it  appears,    that  the 
following  would  be  the  beft  plan  which  could  be 
purfued  in  the  eftablifhing  of  a  new  colony.    Ac 
our  firft  arrival,  it  (hould  be  obferved  what  winds 
are  moft  prevalent  in  the  Archipelago  of  America, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  they  blow  regularly  from 
the  fouth-eaft  and  north-eaft.     If  we  were  at  li- 
berty to  chufe,  and  met  with  no  obftacle  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  we  fliould  take  care  not  to 
fix  on  the  leeward  fide,  left  the  wind  fhould  be 
continually  bringing  to  us  the  vapours  of  the  new* 
tilled  grounds,  and  infcA,  from  the  exhalations  of 
the  new  plantations,  a  piece  of  land  that  might 
have  been  purified  in   time.     Our  colony  ihould, 
therefore,   be  founded  on  the  windward  fide  of 
whatever  country  we  mean  to  cultivate.     Firft,  all 
the  habitations  (hould  be  built  in  the  wood,  and 
not  a  tree  be  fufiered  to  be  felled  about  them.    The 
woods  are  wholefome ;  the  rcfreihing   fliade  they 
afford,  and  the  cool  air  we  breathe  in  them  even  in 

the 
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the  heat  of  the  day,  arc  a  prcfcrvativc  againft  that  ^  ^^  ^ 
cxccffive  pcrfpiration,  which  is  the  deftru£tion  of 
mod:  Europeans^  by  the  dryncis  and  acrimony  of 
an  inflammable  blood,  deprived  of  its  fluid  parts. 
Fires  fhould  be  kept  in  the  huts  all  night,  to  difpei 
any  noxious  air  that  might  have  entered.  This 
cuftom,  which  is  conftantly  pra£tifed  in  fome  parts 
of  Africa,  would  be  as  fuccefsful  in  America,  con- 
fidering  the  analogy  between  the  two  climates. 

After  having  taken  thefe  precautions,  we  might 
begin  to  cut  down  the  woods  *,  but  it  fliould  be  at 
leaft  at  fifty  toifes  diftance  from  the  huts.  When 
the  ground  is  laid  bare,  the  flaves  (hould  not  be 
fent  out  to  their  work  till  ten  o*clock  in  the  morn« 
ing,  when  the  fun  has  had  time  to  divide  the  va- 
pours, and  the  wind  to  drive  them  away.  The 
four  hours  loil  after  fun^rife,  would  be  fully  com- 
peniated  by  fparing  the  ftregnth  of  the  labourers, 
and  the  prefcrvation  of  the  human  race.  This  at- 
tention (hould  be  continued  as  long  as  any  lands 
are  clearing  or  fowing,  till  the  ground  was  tho* 
roughly  purged  and  fettled ;  when  the  colonifts 
might  be  allowed  to  fix  upon  it,  and  be  employed 
without  the  leafl  apprehenfions  at  all  hours  in  the 
day.  Experience  has  already  juftified  thenecelTity 
of  all  thefe  meafures. 

The  Englifh  having  firft  fettled  on  the  leeward 
fide  of  Tobago,  they  died  in  great  numbers,  and 
loft  a  great  number  of  flaves,  though  they  all  came 
at  the  fame  time  from  the  neighbouring  colonies. 
Having  acquired  knowledge  by  this  misfortune^ 
they  removed   to  windward,   and  the  mortality 

Cc  3  ceafedj 
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BOOK  ceafed.     This  fectlemcnt,  which  was  to  have  been 
entered  upon   immediately  after  the  peace,   has 
been   greatly   retarded,   becaufe  the  cuftom  that 
prevails  in  England,  of  felling  the  lands  of  their 
iflands,  is  attended  with  numberlefs  forms,  which 
^ve  delayed  the  cleairing  of  them.     It  was  not  till 
•  the  year  1766  that  400,000  acres  of  land  have 
been  allotted,  divided  into  lots  of  500  acres  each. 
A  fecond  allotment  has  fince  been  made  ;  but,  in 
both,  no  one  planter  has  been  allowed  to  purchafe 
more  than  one  lot.     This  law  has  extended  to  St. 
Vincent  and  Dominica  •,  \vith  this  difference  only, 
that  in  the  laft  ifland  the  lots  were  only  of  300 
acres.     In  all  the  three  acquifitions,  the  land  has 
fold  but  for  22,  or  28  Hvres  *  an  acre.     One  fifth 
of  the  fum  was  paid  down  at  the  time  *,  ten  fer 
cent,  the  two  firft  years,   and  afterwards  twenty 
per  cent,   till  tlie  whole  was  difcharged.     Every 
planter  is  alfo  obliged  to  fix  a  white  man.  and  two 
^hite  women  upon  his  plantation  for  every  hun* 
dred   acres  he  fhall   clear.     But  here  a  difficulty 
occurs.    The  EngliQi,  by  putting  two  women  and 
but  one  man  upon  a  plantation,  bring,  themfelves 
into  the  dilemma  of  either  leaving  one  woman  with- 
out a  hufband,  or  giving  two  wives  to  the  man. 
This  is  either  admitting  polygamy,  which  chriftia* 
nity  forbids }  or  celibacy,  which  protefiants  will 
not  allow  :  for  it  is  not  to  be  fuppoied  that  in 
America  the  Englifh  will  chufe  to  intermarry  with 
the  blacks.    However  this  may  be,  every  plancer 

moft 

*  19s.  3fcl.  or  |L  ^a.  6d. 
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tnuft  comply  with  this  injundion^  or  forfeit  450  ^  ^^  ^ 
livres  *  for  every  woman,  and  double  that  fum  for  u-v^ 
every  man  that  is  wanting. 

Notwithstanding  this  kind  of  reftraint,  the 
difpoGcion  of  the  Englifh  leaves  no  room  to  doubt» 
but  that  Tobago  will  emerge  in  their  hands  from  the 
utmoft  wretchednefs,  and  rife  to  the  greateft  degree 
of  profperity.     At  that  brilliant  period,  ic  will  fur- 
pa(s  ail  the  poflfelfions  they  have  acquired  in  Ame- 
rica, in  the  excellence  and  the  abundance  of  its 
produAionsv     Thofe  fpeculators  who  are  bed  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  bed  able 
to  judge  what  it  is  capable  of  producing  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent,  make  no  fcrupte  to  affirm>  that 
the  ifland  will  yield  50,000  hogiheads  of  raw  fugar 
annually  to  the  mother  country,  befides  other  arti- 
cles of  lefs  value.    In  fliort,  it  will  furpafs  Jamaica, 
and  increaie  the  wealth  of  Granada. 

Th£  ifland  of  Granada  lies  to  leeward  of  To-  France 
b^go,  is  but  nine  or  ten  leagues  long,  feven  broad  nada'to*^* 
in  the  wklbft  part,  and  twenxy  or  twenty-two  in  England. 
circufaf«rence.     Its  plains  are  interfedbed  by  a  few  tance^and 
mountains  of  a  aK)derate  height,  and  a  prodigious  SofiOand^ 
number  of  pretty  confiderable  fprings.     There  is 
fo  capacious  a  harbour  to  leeward,  that  (ixty  men 
of  war  may  ride  there  with  eafr,  and  with  lb  much 
fafety,  that  they  might  fave  th«nifelYes  the  trouble 
of  calling  anchor. 

Though  the  French,  acquainted  with  the  fer- 
tility of  Granada,  had  formed,  as  early  as  the  year 
1638,  the  prcgea  of  fettling  there,  yet  they  never 

•  19I.  13s.  9d. 
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BOOK  carried  it  into  execution  till  the  year  1651.  At 
their  arrival,  they  gave  a  few  hatchets,  (bme 
knives,  and  a  barrel  of  brandy  to  the  chief  of  the 
favages  they  found  there ;  and  imagining  they  had 
purchafed  the  ifland  with  thefe  trifles,  afTumed  the 
fovereignty,  and  foonafted  as  tyrants.  TheCaribs, 
unable  to  contend  with  them  by  open  force,  took 
the  method  which  weaknefs  always  infpires  to  repel 
oppreflTion ;  they  murdered  all  whom  they  found 
alone  and  dcfencelefs.  The  troops  that  were  fcnt 
to  fupport  the  infant  colony,  found  no  fafer  or 
more  expeditious  way  than  to  deftroy  all  the  na- 
tives. The  remainder  of  thefe  miferable  favages 
took  refuge  upon  a  ftcep  rock,  preferring  rather 
to  throw  themfelves  down  alive  from  the  top  of  it, 
than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  implacable  enemy. 
The  French  inconfiderately  called  this  rock  U  mome 
des  fautturSy  the  hill  of  the  leapers,  and  it  ftill 
retains  that  name. 

They  were  juftly  punilhed  for  all  thele  cruel- 
ties by  a  rapacious,  violent,  and  inflexible  gover- 
nor. Mod  of  the  colonifts,  no  longer  able  to  en- 
dure his  tyranny,  retired  to  Martinico,  and  thofe 
who  remained  on  the  ifland  condemned  him  to  death 
after  a  formal  trial.  In  the  whole  court  of  juftice 
that  tried  this  mifcrcant,  there  was  only  one  man 
who  could  write,  and  his  name  was  Archangeli.  A 
farrier  was  the  perfon  that  impeached,  who,  inftead 
of  the  fignature,  fealed  with  a  horfeflioe,  and 
Archangeli,  who  performed  the  office  of  clerk, 
wrote  gravely  round  it :  marque  de  Monfieur  de  la 
5  Brie, 
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Brie  J   confeiller  rapporteur.      Mark   op   Mr.   de  Book 

LA  BrIE>  council  FOR  THE  COURT. 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  court  of  France 
would  not  ratify  this  extraordinary  fentence,  paflfed 
with  fuch  unufual  fornoahties,  though  didated  by 
common  fenfe.  Mod  of  the  judges  of  the  crime, 
and  witnelTes  of  the  execution  difappeared  from 
Granada.  None  remained,  except  thofe  whofe 
obfcurity  fcreened  them  from  the  purfuit  of  the 
laws.  The  eftimate  taken  in  1700  (hews,  that 
there  were  on  the  ifland  no  more  than  251  white 
people,  53  free  favages  or  mulattoes,  and  525 
Haves.  The  ufeful  animals  were  reduced  to  64 
horfes,  and  569  head  of  horned  cattle.  The 
whole  culture  confided  of  three  plantations  of 
fugar,  and  fifty-two  of  indigo. 

The  face  of  things  was  totally  changed  towards 
the  year  1714 ;  and  this  alteration  was  efiFe£ted  by 
Martinico.  That  ifland  was  then  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  fplendour  that  was  to  aftonifh  all  nations. 
It  fent  immenfe  productions  to  France,  and  re- 
ceived valuable  commodities  in  return.  The  richeft 
of  thefe  were  fent  to  the  Spanilh  coafts.  Its  (hips 
touched  at  Granada  in  their  way,  to  take  in  refre(h- 
ments.  The  trading  privateers,  who  undertook 
this  navigation,  taught  the  people  of  that  ifland 
the  value  of  their  foil,  which  only  required  cultiva* 
tion.  The  execution  of  every  projedfc  is  facili- 
tated by  commerce.  Some  traders  furni(hed  the 
inhabitants  with  ftaves  and  utenfils  to  trtGt  fugar 
plantations.  An  open  account  was  eftablifhed  be- 
tween the  two  colonies.    Granada  was  clearing  its 

debts 
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^xiv  ^  ^^^^  gradually  by  its  rich  produce,  and  the  ba- 
lance  was  on  the  point  of  being  clofed,  when  the 
war  in  1744  interrupted  the  communication  be* 
tween  the  two  iflands,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftoppcd 
the  progrefs  of  the  fugar  plantations*  This  lofs 
was  fupplied  by  the  culture  of  coffee,  which  was 
purfued,  during  the^  hollilities,  with  all  the  a&i- 
vity  and  eagemefs  that  induftry  could  infpire. 

Thb  peace  of  1748  revived  all  the  labours, 
and  opened  all  the  former  fourccs  of  weakh.  la 
1753,  the  population  o£  Granada  confifted  of  1,262 
white  people V  175  free  negroes;  and  11,991 
fla^ves.  The  cattle  amounted  to  2,298  horfes  or 
mules;  2,456  head  of  horned  catde;.  3,278 
f^ctp }  ^2  gpats ;  and  331  hogs.  The  culdva- 
tion  rofe  to  83  fugar  plaacationS';  2,725,600  cof- 
fee trees  ^  150,300  cocoa  trees,  and  800  cotton 
plants^  The  provifions  confifted  of  5>740,450 
trenches  of  cafiada ;  9339596  banana  trees,  and 
143  Iquares  of  potatoes  and  yams.  The  colony 
made  a  rapid  progrofe  in  proportion  to  tlie  excel- 
lence of  its  foil.  Thofe  obftinate  fevers  and  drop- 
fies,  which  for  thirty  years  had  confqmed  the  men 
as  faft  as  they  cut  down  the  woods,  would  have 
fubiided  when  the  whole  had  been,  cleared  ;  a  hr 
bour  in  wbkh  the  colonift  loft  his  life  by  endear 
vouring  to  preferve  it.  But  the  French  have  16ft 
their  hopes  and  their  treaCures.  They  will  no 
longer  enjoy  the  weaich  of  Granada.  They  de- 
ferve,  howevef,  the  ODisfortunes  that  have  baiBcd 
their  too  tardy  precautions.  They  are  paffionately 
fond  of  premature  and  unbounded  enjoyment: 
5  that 
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that  malady,  which  has  tainted  the  government  of  ^^iv^  ^ 
a  nation  which  yet  dcferves  the  afFcftion  of  her 
mafters  •,   that  prodigality,  which  reaps   when  it 
ihould  fow ;   which   deftroys   the  paft   with  one 
hand,  and  the  future  with  the  other ;  which  ex- 
bauils  and  confumes  the  ftock  by  anticipating  the 
income  ^   that   confufion,  which  refults  from  the 
diftrefles  any  ftate  muft  ncceffarily  be  reduced  to 
that  has   neither  principles  nor  experience,   that 
has  powers  and  no  views,  meant,  and  no  conduct ; 
that  anarchy  which  prevails  at  the  helm  ;  that  pr«-> 
cipitation,    that  caballing  among  inferiors;    the 
impropriety  or  total  want  of  prqjeAs;  on   one 
handy  the  audacity  of  doing  any  thing  with  im- 
punity ;  on  the  other,  the  fear  of  fpeaking,  even 
for  the  public  good  :  this  long  train  of  evils  has 
thrown  Granada  into  the  hands  of  the  Engli(h, 
who  are  in  pofleffion  of  this  conqueft  by  the  treaty 
of  1763.     But  how  long  will  they  keep  this  co^ 
lony  ?    Or,   will  it  never  again   be  reftored  to 
France  ? 

England  has  not  made  a  fortunate  beginning. 
In  the  firit  enthufiafm  raifed  by  an  acquifition  of 
which  the  higheit  opinion  had  been  previoufly 
formed,  every  one  was  eager  to  purchafe  eftates 
there.  They  fold  for  much  more  than  their  real 
value.  This  caprice,  by  expelling  old  colonifts^ 
who  were  inured  to  the  climate,  has  fent  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-fix  millions  of  livrcs  •  out  of  the  mo- 
ther country.  This  imprudence  has  been  followed 
by  another.    The  new  proprietors,  mifled  no  doubt 

*  On  an  average  about  i9553>oooI. 
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BOOK  by  national  pride,  have  fubfticuted  new  methods  to 
thofc  of  their  predeceflbrs.  They  have  attempted 
to  alter  the  mode  of  living  among  their  flaves. 
The  negroes,  who,  from  their  very  ignorance,  arc 
more  attached  to  their  old  cuftoms  than  other  men, 
have  revolted.  It  bath  been  found  neccflary  to 
fend  out  troops,  and  to  (bed  blood.  The  whole 
colony  was  filled  with  fufpicions.  ,  The  mafters, 
who  had  laid  thcmfclves  under  a  neccflity  of  ufing 
violent  methods,  were  afraid  of  being  burnt  or 
maflfacred  in  their  own  plantations.  The  labours 
have  declined,  or  been  totally  interrupted.  Tran- 
quillity has  at  length  been  reftored.  The  number 
of  flaves  has  been  increafed  as  far  as  40,000; 
and  the  produce  has  been  raifed  to  the  treble  of 
what  it  was  under  the  French  government. 

The  plantations  will  dill  be  improved  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  dozen  of  iflands,  called  the 
Granadines,  that  are  dependent  on  the  colony. 
They  are  from  three  to  eight  leagues  in  circumfe- 
rence. They  do  not  afford  a  fingle  fpring  of  wa- 
ter. The  air  is  wholefome;  the  ground  covered 
only  with  thin  bushes,  has  not  been  fcreened  from 
the  fun :  it  exhales  none  of  thofe  noxious  vapours 
which  are  fatal  to  the  hufbandman. 

Cariacou,  the  only  one  of  the  Granadines 
which  the  French  have  occupied,  was  at  firft  fre- 
quented by  turtle  fifhermcn,  who,  in  the  letfure 
afforded  them  by  fo  eafy  an  occupation,  employed 
themfelves  in  clearing  the  ground.  In  procefs  of 
time  their  fmall  number  was  increafed  by  the  accef- 
fion  of  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guadalupe,  who 

finding 
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finding  that  their  plantations  were  deftroyed  by  a  book 
peculiar  fort  of  ants,  removed  to  Cariacou.  The  \_  ^-_r 
ifland  flourifbed  from  the  liberty,  that  was  enjoyed 
there.  The  inhabitants  colleAed  about  twelve 
hundred  flaves,  by  whofe  labours  they  made  them* 
ielves  a  revenue  of  four  or  five  hundred  thoufand 
livres  *  in  cotton. 

Th£  other  Granadines  do  not  afibrd  the  proipeft 
of  the  fame  advantages,  though  the  plantation  of 
fugar  is  begun  there.  It  has  fucceeded  remarkably 
well  at  Becouya,  the  largeft  and  molt  fertile  of 
thefe  iflands,  which  is  no  more  than  two  leagues 
diftant  from  St.  Vincent. 

When  the  Engliih  and  French,  who  for  fomc  ^hc  Eng- 
years   had  been   ravaging  the  Windward  iflands,  pofreffion 
began  to  give  fomc  confiftence  to  their  fettlements,  ^J^^^'  ^^°3 
in  the  year  1660,  they  agreed  that  Dominica  and  tomsofthe 
St.  Vincent  (hould  be  left  to  the  Caribs  as  their  [ticy^found 
property.  .  Some  of  thefe  favages,  who  till  then  jnthit 
had  been  difperfed,  retired  into  the  former,  and 
the  greater  part  into  the  latter.     There  thefe  mild 
and  moderate  men,  lovers  of  peace  and  filence, 
lived  in  the  woods,  in  fcattered  families  under  the 
guidance  of  an  old  man,  whom  his  age  alone  had 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  ruler.    The  dominion 
pafled  fucccffively  into  every  family,   where  the 
oldeft  always    became  king,    that  is  to  fay,  the 
guide  and  father  of  the  nation.    Thefe  ignorant 
favages  were  ftill  unacquainted  with  the  fublime 
art  of  fubduing  and  governing  men  by  force  of 
arms ;  of  malTacring  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 

*  On  an  average  19,690]. 
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B  o  o  K  to  gee  pofiefiion  of  their  lands  ;  of  granting  to  the 
conquerors  the  property,  and  to  the  conquered  the 
labours  of  the  conquered  country ;  and  in  procefs 
of  ixmCy  of  depriving  both  of  the  rights  and  the 
fruit  of  their  toil  by  arbitrary  taxes. 

The  population  of  thefe  children  of  nature  was 
fuddenly  augmented  by  a  race  of  Africans,  whofe 
origin  was  never  pofitively  afcertained.  It  is  faid 
that  a  (hip  carrying  negroes  for  fale  foundered  on 
the  coaft  of  St.  Vincent ;  and  the  flaves  who  efcaped 
the  wreck,  were  received  as  brethren  by  the 
favagea.  Oohers  pretend  that  thefe  negroes  were 
defercers,  who  ran  away  from  the  plantations  of 
the  neighbouring  colonies.  A  third  tradition  fays, 
that  this  foreign  race  comes  from  the  blacks  that 
the  Caribs  took  from  the  Spaniards,  in  the  firft 
wars  between  thofc  Europeans  and  the  Indians. 
if  we  may  credit  Du  Tertrc,  the  moft  antient  hifto- 
rian  that  has  written  an  account  of  the  Antilles, 
thofe  terrible  favages,  who  were  fo  inveterate 
againft  their  mafters,  fpared  the  captive  flaves, 
brought  them  home,  and  reftored  them  to  liberty 
that  they  might  enjoy  life,  that  is,  the  common 
bleflings  of  nature,  which  no  man  has  a  right  to 
withhold  from  any  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Their  kindnefs  did  not  Itop  here:  for  by 
whatever  chance  thefe  ftrangers  were  brought  into 
the  ifland,  the  proprietors  of  it  gave  them  their 
daughters  in  marriage ;  and  the  race  that  fprang 
from  this  mixture,  were  called  black  Caribs.  They 
have  preferved  more  of  the  primitive  colour  of 
their  fathers,  than  of  the  lighter  hue  of  their  mo- 
thers. 
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thcrs.    The  red  Caribs  ate  of  a  low  ftature  j  the  *  SiS  ^ 
black  Caribs  tall  and  ftout;  and  this  doubly  favagc 
race  fpeak  with  a  vehemence  that  feems  to  refem- 
ble  anger. 

In  procefs  of  time,  however,  fbooe  differences 
arofe  between  the  two  nations.  The  people  of 
Martinico  perceiving  this,  refolved  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  divifions,  and  raife  themfelves  on  the 
ruins  of  both  parties.  Their  pretence  was,  that 
the  black  Caribs  gave  (belter  to  the  flaves  who 
deferted  from  the  French  iQands*  Impofture  is 
always  produdive  of  injuftice.  Thofe  who  were 
falfely  accufed,  were  afterwards  attacked  without 
reafon.  But  the  fmallnefs  of  the  numbers  fent  out 
againft  them ;  the  jealoufy  of  thofe  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  expedition ;  the  defe&ion 
of  the  red  Caribs,  who  rcfufcd  to  fupply  fuch 
dangerous  allies  with  any  of  the  fuccours  they  had 
promifed  them,  to  aft  againft  their  rivals ;  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  fubfiftence ;  the  impoffibi* 
lity  of  coming  up  with  enemies  who  kept  them- 
felves  concealed  in  woods  and  mountains  :  all  thefe 
circumftahces  confpired  to  difconcert  this  ra(h  and 
violent  enterprife.  It  was  obliged  to  be  given  up» 
after  the  lofs  of  many  valuable  lives ;  but  the  tri- 
umph the  favages  obtained,  did  not  prevent  them 
from  fueing  for  peace  as  fuppliants.  They  even 
invited  the  French  to  come  and  live  with  them, 
fwearing  finccre  fricndihip  and  inviolable  concord. 
The  propofal  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  next  year, 
1 7 19,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico  re- 
moved to  St.  Vincent. 

The 
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*  XIV.  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  thither,  fettled  peaceabljr, 
not  only  with  the  confent,  but  by  the  aflillance  of 
the  red  Caribs.  This  fuccefs  induced  others  to 
follow  their  example;  but  thefe,  whether  from 
jealoufy  or  fome  other  motive,  taught  the  favages  a 
fatal  fecrer.  That  people,  who  knew  of  no  pro- 
perty but  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  becaufe  they  are 
the  reward  of  labour,  learnt  with  aftonifhment, 
that  they  could  fell  the  earth  itfelf,  which  chey  iiad 
always  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  mankind  in 
general.  This  knowledge  induced  them  to  mea- 
fure,  and  fix  boundaries;  and  from  that  inftant 
peace  and  happinefs  were  banifhed  from  their 
ifland.  The  partition  of  lands  occafioned  divi- 
fions  amongft  men.  The  following  were  the  caufes 
of  the  revolution  produced  by  this  fyftem  of  pro- 
perty, 

Whbm  the  French  came  to  St.  Vincent,  they 
brought  flaves  along  with  them,  to  clear  and  till 
the  ground.  The  black  Caribs,  (hocked  at  the 
thoughts  of  refembling  men  who  were  degraded 
by  flavery,  and  fearing  that  fome  time^  or  other 
their  colour,  which  betrayed  their  origin,  might 
be  made  a  pretence  for  enflaving  them,  took  re* 
fuge  in  the  thickeft  parts  of  the  forell.  In  this 
ficuation,  in  order  to  imprint  an  indelible  mark  of 
diilinftion  upon  their  tribe,  that  might  be  a  perpe- 
tual token  of  their  independence,  they  flattened 
the  foreheads  of  all  their  children  as  foon  as  they 
were  born.  The  men  and  women,  whofe  heads 
could  not  bend  to  this  ftrange  (hape,  dared  no 
longer  appear  in  public  without  this  vifible  fign  of 

freedom. 
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freedom.     The  next  generation  appeared  as  a  hew  B  00  K 
race.     The  flat-headed  Caribs,   who  were  nearly 
of  the  fame  age,  tall  proper  men,  hardy  and  fierce, 
came  and  erected  huts  by  the  fea-fide. 

They  no  fooner  knew  the  price  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans fet  upon  the  lands  they  inhabited,  but 
they  claimed  a  fhare  With  the  other  iflanders. 
This  rifing  fpirit  of  covetoufnefs  was  at  firit  ap« 
peaied  by  fome  prefents  of  brandy,  and  a  few 
fabres.  But  not  content  with  thefe,  they  foon  de* 
manded  fire-arms,  as  the  red  Caribs  had  ;  and  ac 
laft  they  were  defirous  of  having  their  (hare  io  all 
future  Tales  of  land,  and  likcwife  in  the  produce  of 
paft  fales.  Provoked  at  being  denied  a  part  in 
this  brotherly  repartition,  they  formed  into  a  lepa- 
rate  tribe,  fwore  never  more  to  aflbciate  with  the 
red  Caribs,  chofe  a  chief  of  their  own,  and  de- 
clared war. 

The  numbers  of  the  combatants  might  be 
equal,  but  their  ftrength  was  not  fo.  The  black 
Caribs  had  every  advantage  over  the  red,  that  in* 
duftry,  valour,  and  bol  Inefs,  mud  foon  acquire 
over  a  weak  habit  and  a  timprous^difpofition.  But 
that  fpirit  of  equity,  which  is  feldom  deficient  in 
lavages,  made  the  conqueror  confent  to  fhare  with 
the  vanquifhed  all  the  territory  lying  to  the  lee- 
ward. It  was  the  only  one  which  both  parties 
were  defirous  of  pofTcfling,  becaufe  there  they 
were  fure  of  receiving  prefents  from  the  French. 

Tax  black  Caribs  gained  nothing  by  the  agrc^e- 
ment  which  they  themfelves  had  drawn  up.  The 
new  planters  whii^  came  to  the  iQaodi  always  landed 
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BOOK  and  icttlcd  near  the  red  Caribs,  where   the  coaft 

XIV 

was  moft  acccflible.  This  preference  roufcd  that 
enmity  which  was  but  ill  extinguiQied.  The  war 
broke  out  again.  The  red  Caribs,  who  were  al- 
ways beaten,  retired  to  windward  of  the  iHand. 
Many  took  to  their  canoes,  and  went  over  to  the 
continent,  or  to  Tobago;  and  the  few  that  re- 
mained, lived  ft-parate  from  the  blacks. 

The  black  Caribs,  conquerors  and  matters  of  all 
the  leeward  coaft,  required  of  the  Europeans  that 
they  (hould  again  buy  the  laods  they  had  already 
purchafed.  A  Frenchman  attempted  to  (hew  the 
deed  of  his  purchafe  of  feme  land  which  he  had 
bought  of  a  red  Carib  -,  /  know  not^  fays  a  black 
Carib,  what  thy  paper  fays  \  but  read  what  is  writ - 
ten  en  my  arrow.  There  ycu  may  fee^  in  cbaraSers 
which  do  not  lye,  that  if  you  do  not  give  me  what  I 
demand,  I  will  go  and  burn  your  houfe  to  night.  In 
this  manner  did  a  people  who  h^d  not  learnt  to 
read,  argue  with  thofe  who  derived  fuch  confc- 
quence  from  knowing  how  to  write.  They  made 
ule  of  the  right  of  force,  with  as  much  affurance, 
and  as  little  remorfe,  as  if  they  had  been  acquainted 
with  divine,  political,  and  civil  right. 

Time,  which  brings  on  a  change  of  meafures 
with  a  change  of  interefts,  put  an  end  to  thefc  dif- 
turbanccs.  The  French  became,  in  their  turn, 
the  ftrongeft.  They  no  longer  fpent  their  tinr>c  in 
breeding  poultry,  and  cultivating  vegetables,  cafla- 
va,  maize,  and  tobacco,  in  order  to  feU  them  at 
Martinico.  In  lefs  than  twenty  years,  more  impor- 
tant cultures  employed  800  white  men,  and  3000 
5  blacks. 
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blacks.     The  annual  fale  of  thcfe  new  commodiues  ^  2,2  ^ 
amounted  to   1,500,000  livres.*     The  ifland   or 
St.  Vincent  was  in  this  fituation  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englifh.     It  w^s  fejcured  to  them 
by  the  treaty  of  1763. 

The  French^  who  had  begun  to  clear  this 
country/  which  till  then  bad  always  remained  un- 
cultivated, entertained  not  the  leaft  doubt  as  to 
their  title  to  the  lands.  They  held  their  property 
of  the  original  inhabitants,  who  migl\t,  perhaps, 
have  had  the  right  to  difpofe  of  a  territory  which 
nature  had  given  them.  How  great  was  their  fur- 
prife,  when  they  were  informed  that  Great-Britain, 
which  was  in  no  treaty  either  with  them  or  with 
the  CaribS)  thought  herfelf  authorized  to  ftri^ 
them,  unlcfs  they  would  redeem  thofe  very  fields 
they  had  cultivated  with  their  own  hands,  and 
founded  her  right  on  principles  adopted  in  Europe ! 
In  vain  did  they  remonftrate  againft  an  opprelTion 
fo  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  slnd  even  to  the 
law  of  nations.  Their  complaints  were  difregard** 
cd.  The  chief  men  of  the  colony  could  not  ven- 
ture to  fufpend  the  orders  fcnt  from  the  mother- 
country,  to  fell  the  lands  indifcriminately.  The 
parliament  propofed  by  this  trifling  .profit,  to  fup- 
ply  the  deficiencies  which  the  expences  of  the  war 
had  made  in  the  treafury.  But  this  end  was  not 
anfwered.  The  1,575,000  livres,f  which  arofc 
from  the  conceffions  made  in  the  three  neutral 
iQands,  were  almoft  wholly  diffipated  in  vain  for- 
malities.    If  even  the  axiom  of  the  Europeans,  that 
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^  2^  ^  falfe  and  barbarous  axiom,  that  the  lands  in  ha- 
biced  by  favagcs  are  to  be  confidered  as  vacant, 
could  have  been  rejedcd  by  the  Englifh,  who, 
like  the  Spaniards,  had«  fo  often  availed  themfclves 
of  it,  to  make  ufurpations ;  if  the  Foench  had  not 
had  a  right  to  purchafe,  what  they  had  at  leaft  had 
a  right  to  fteal;  if  they  had  not  by  their  la- 
bour acquired  a  lawful  title  to  thofe  lands  which 
they  had  obtained  by  prefents ;  in  (hort,  if  the 
public  treafury  of  England,  exhaufted  by  a  war 
that  was,  perhaps,  unjuft,  was  to  be  replenifiied 
by  the  extortions  of  the  peace,  and  the  profits  of 
thefe  unlawful  Tales :  dill  it  was  contrary  to  their 
own  incercft,  and  to  their  principles  of  political 
ceconomy,  thus  to  plunder  induftrious  men,  who 
would  have  accelerated  the  improvement  of  a  co- 
lony which  they  themfelves  had  founded. 

But  the  feverity  of  the  new-eftabli(hed  govern- 
ment made  them  difpcrfe.  Some  went  over  to  St. 
Martin,  Marigalante,  Guadalupe,  and  Martinico ; 
but  the  greater  part  to  Sc.  Lucia,  which  began  to 
be  peopled  by  granting  lands  to  th^ie  who  would 
clear  them.  They  all  brought  away  their  flaves» 
The  emigration,  however,  was  not  univerfal.  Some 
Frenchmen,  lefs  attached  to  their  relations,  and 
lefs  fond  of  their  own  country,  which  had  in  a 
manner  caft  them  off,  chofe  to  remain  under  the 
yoke  of  the  conqueror  Dn  the  fertile  fpot  where 
fortune  bad  thrown  them.  When  the  firft  emo- 
tions of  difcontent  were  paflfed,  they  confidered 
they  (bould  gain  more  by  redeeming  their  own 

lands. 
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lands^  than  by  fettling  upon  frelh  grounds  that  *  ^^  ^ 
livould  coft  them  nothing*  \^^^*^^ 

Their  fortune,  which  had  ncvcryetbccnupon any 
folid  foundation,  mud  acquire  firmntfs  and  vigour 
under  the  protedtion  of  Engliih  government.  The 
ifland,  which  they  (hare  with  their  new  fellow* 
citizens^  though  it  does  not  promife  much  cotton, 
is  very  favourable  to  the  culture  of  the  arnotto  and 
cocoa.  Before  the  conqjed,  three  millions  weight 
of  coffee  were  gathered  there ;  the  culture  of  which 
might  with  eafe  be  conGderably  increafed,  if  the 
attention  of  the  Englifli  was  not  totally  engaged  in 
the  plantation  of  fugar.  That  part  of  St*  Vincent 
they  were  fettled  in,  which  is  on  the  leeward  Gde, 
fupplied  them  only  with  a  fmall  quantity,  becaufe 
it  is  rugged  and  hilly.  This  circumilance  made 
theni  defirous  of  occupying  the  plains  on  the  wind* 
ward  fide.  The  Caribs,  who  had  taken  refuge 
there,  have  refufed  to  evacuate  them,  and  the 
Englifh  have  bad  recourfe  to  arms  to  compel  them 
to  it.  Though  they  defend  themfelves  with  great 
courage,  they  will,  fooner  or  later,  fubmit  to  the 
yoke  of  European  tyranny.  May  the  flames  of  war 
not  extMd  themfelves  to  Dominica  ! 

This  ifland  is  fomewhat  larger  than  St,  Vincent.  The  Eng^- 
It  is  thirteen  leagues  in  length,  and  nine,  at  mod,  biiihtbem* 
ifn  breadth  ;  and  in  the  center  are  inaccefldble  moun-  («^^«»  *} 

...  -  ^1      Dominica. 

tams,  which  pour  down  numerous  rivers  of  excel-  DcHgn  of 
lent  water  upon  fruitful  but  uneven  grounds.  min/*^^*' 

This  country  was  inhabited  by  its  own  children. 
In  17^)  938  Caribs  were  found  there,  difperfed 
in  32  carbets ;  and  349  French  people  lived  in  a 
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BOOK  diftriiSk  by  the  fca-Qde,  which  the  favages  had  for- 
faken.  Thefc  Europeans  had  no  other  afSftance, 
or  rather  companions  of  their  labours,  but  23  free 
mulattoes,  and  338  Oaves.  They  were  all  cm- 
ployed  in  breeding  poultry,  in  raifing  provifions 
for  the  confumption  of  Marcinlco,  and  cultivating 
72,200  cotton  ftirubs.  Thefe  trifling  produdions 
were  afterwards  enriched  by  the  addition  of  coffee. 
At  laft,  the  iQand  contained  600  white  people, 
and  2000  blacks,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  when  it 
became  an  Englifh  colony. 

Before  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  Great-Britain, 
which  was  advancing  towards  the  dominion  of  the 
fcas,  while  flie  accofcd  France  of  afpiring  to  the 
monarchy  of  the  continent,  had  (hewed  as  much 
eagernefs  for  Dominica  as  fhe  did  in  the  late  ne- 
gociations,  when  viftory  gave  her  a  right  to  chufc. 
It  was  not  for  the  fake  of  coffee,  cocoa,  or  cotton, 
which,  however,  the  Englifli  may  multiply  there 
beyond  their  hopes  ;  nor  for  the  fake  of  fugar,  of 
which  they  muft  not  expeft  more  than  three  or 
four  thoufand  hogfheads  a  year ;  and  that  only  in 
procefs  of  time.  An  objeft  of  greater  importance 
than  fcttlements  for  cultivation,  entered  iftto  their 
diftant  political  views. 

The  point  thar  the  Englifti  aimed  at,  was  to 
draw  all  the  commodities  of  the  French  colonies 
to  Dominica,  in  order  to  trade  with  them  them- 
fclvcs ;  and,  indeed,  till  the  nation,  whofe  fortune 
has  funk  with  her  glory,  can  recover  her  activity, 
tind  by  the  ftrength  of  her  nivy  can  be  enabled  in 
fome  meafure  to  fettle  the  price  of  her  commo- 
tiities,  and  prevent  their  being  conveyed  from  their 
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fettlemcnts  by  a  contraband  trade :  till  that  aufpi-  ^  ^^  ^ 
cigus  time  comes,  the  reciprocal  interefl:  of  the 
French  planters  and  the  Englifh  merchants  will 
baffle  all  the  endeavours  of  the  court  of  Vcrfailles.. 
The  intercourfe  will  be  kept  up  by  means  of  the 
former  colonifts  remaining  at  Dominica,  notwich- 
Handing  they  have  been  treated  by  the  new 
government  with  as  much  injuftice  as  thofe  of  St. 
Vincent.  This  is  not,  however,  the  only  feverity 
they  have  experienced  from  the  Englifli  miniftry. 
"While  they  made  every  harbour  in  the  iQand  a 
free  port,  they  have  laid  a  duty  of  thirty-three 
livres,  fifteen  fous,*  upon  every  negro  that  fliould 
be  imported  ;  and  have  even  carried  their  impru* 
dent  avidity  fo  far,  as  to  require  a  part  of  this  ab- 
furd  tax  to  be  paid  before  the  fale :  fo  that  the  tra^ 
ders  which  come  from  Guinea  are  obliged'  to  bring 
money  to  Dominica,  or  to  borrow  it  there  upon 
extravagant  terms ;  which  muft  either  prevent  them 
from  trading  there,  or  enhance  the  price  of  a  mer* 
chandife,  which  is  already  degrading  to  mankind  1 
though  it  is  ftill  thought  too  high  by  avaritious 
men. 

But  the  great  advantage  of  this  ifland  for  the 
Englifli,  is  its  being  fituated  between  Guadalupe 
and  Martinico,  at  a  fmall  didance  from  each,  fo  as 
to  be  equally  alarming  to  both.  Its  fafe  and  com« 
modious  roads  will  enable  the  Englifli  privateers 
and  iquadrons  to  intercept,  without  rifque,  the 
navigation  of  France  in  her  colonies,  and  evien  the 
communication  between  the  twoiflands.    England 
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BOOK  feems  to  have  fccurcd  at  the  peace  every  defile  and 
1^-^-  J"  every  poll  againft  the  next  war.  Let  us  now  re- 
fume  the  examination  of  her  poflfeirions.  When 
we  fpeak  of  a  maritime  and  commercial  power,  an 
inquiry  into  the  value  of  its  colonies,  is  taking  an 
eftimate  of  its  ftrength. 
^rtCtnt  Thb  number  of  flaves  employed  in  the  Engli(b 

BritiO\  iflands,  amounts  to  about  230,000;  but  their  la- 
iilandt.  jj^y,.  produces  Icfs  than  an  equal  number  in  the 
French  colonies.  This  difference  may  be  owing  to 
three  fevcral  caufes.  The  foil  of  the  Britidi  fet- 
tlements,  originally  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  now 
more  exhaufted  by  long  culture.  The  care  of  the 
plantations  is  commonly  con:)mitred  to  mercenaries, 
who  are  neither  fo  diligent,  fo  intelligent,  nor  fo 
oeconomical  as  the  proprietors.  The  methods  of 
clearing  and  improving  the  lands  have  not  yet  at- 
tained to  the  fame  degree  of  perfcftion. 

The  population  of  white  people  in  the  French 
colonies  in  proportion  to  the  blacks,  is  as  one  to 
fix ;  whereas  in  the  Engliih  colonies  it  is  feldom 
more  than  as  one  to  eleven.  The  reafon  is,  that 
the  latter  are  confined  to  agriculture,  and  the  for« 
mer  embrace  both  agriculture  and  trade.  In  this 
view,  however,  Barbadocs,  that  deals  in  flaves, 
and  Jamaica,  that  has  formed  contraband  connec- 
tions with  the:  Spanifh  coafts,  fliould  have,  in  pro- 
portion, a  greater  number  of  white  people  than 
the  other  fettlements  under  the  fame  dependence. 

This  difproportion  between  the  black  and  white 

people  has  hot  always  been  the  fame  in  the  Engliih 

colonitSrf    They  formerly  contained  a  great  num- 
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Bcr  of  Europeans  ;  but  thcfc  have  diiappeared,  as  -book 
the  fmaller  cultures  have  decreafed,  and  their  place 
has  been  fupplied  by  fugar  plantations,  which  re- 
quire a  very  confidcrable  extent  of  territory.  Thefe 
inhabitants  have  fucceflively  taken  refuge  in  new 
idands,  have  retired  to  North  America,  or  have 
returned  to  the  nnother-country.  Not  but  there 
were  as  many  indigent  and  idle  men  in  England,  as 
at  the  time  of  the  firft  emigrations  from  Europe  to 
America ;  but  the  fpirit  of  adventure  and  enter- 
prifc,  which  was  raifcd  by  the  novelty  of  the  ob- 
ject and  other  concurring  circumftances,  far  from 
being  encouraged,  has  been  llifled  by  the  planters. 
In  vain  have  the  laws  required  every  proprietor  to 
have  a  number  of  white  men  proportionable  to  the 
blacks  upon  his  plantation ;  thefe  regulations  have 
proved  ineffeftual.  The  planters  chufe  rather  to 
rpn  the  trifling  rilque  of  paying  a  fmall  penalty, 
than  to  a6t  in  conformity  to  a  law,  the  obfervance 
of  which  would  be  more  expend ve  to  them  than 
the  penalty  inflided  upon  the  breach  of  it.  But 
the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  white  men  is  com- 
penfated  by  the  advantages  they  enjoy. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  Englifh  Iflands  are 
formed  into  a  regiment.  This  fubjeftion,  which 
neither  expoies  them  to  the  caprices  of  a  governor, 
nor  to  the  infulting  pride  of  regular  troops,  neither 
degrades  nor  offends  any  one.  If  this  militia  is  in- 
ferior in  point  of  difcipline  to  the  European  fol- 
diery,  it  far  exceeds  them  in  ardor  and  courage. 
If  their  numbers  were  fuffkient  to  repulfe  an  ene- 
my whofe  government  is  almoft  a  military  one, 

they 
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BOOK  they  would  fave  the  mother-country  the  trouble  of 
fending  troops,  at  an  imnienfe  expence  and  great 
rifqueS)  who,  for  the  moll  part,  perifh  without 
having  done  any  fervice.  But  this  militia  of  the 
colonies  is  hardly  fufHcient  to  loeep  the  negroes 
in  awe,  who  are  much  inclined  to  revolt  aaainft 
the  Englifh  yoke ;  for  flavery  appears  more  intole- 
rable in  a  free  nation,  where  it  is  more  unjud  and 
more  inconfiftent  \?ith  its  charader,  than  in  others. 
Are  then  the  efforts  of  men  towards  independence 
of  fuch  a  nature,  that  when  they  have  (haken  off 
the  yoke,  they  wi(h  to  impofe  it  upon  others  ?  And 
do  thofe  who  are  the  mod  impatient  of  flavery, 
thus  become  the  mofl:  eager  for  power  ? 

Though  Great-Britain  has  never  laid  any  dired 
iaipoft  upon  her  colonies,  they  are  more  burdened 
with  taxes  than  thofe  which  belong  to  lefs  moderate 
governments.  Left  entirely  to  their  own  ftrengtb, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  find  refources  in  them- 
felves  agaioft  the  calamities  occafioned  by  the  great 
commotions  of  nature,  which  are  fo  frequenrin  thofe 
climates.  Compelled  to  remedy  the  evils  of  war, 
and  to  provide  for  their  defence,  they  have  ercflted 
fortifications  by  voluntary  contributions;  thefe 
have  been  large,  and  ruinous,  by  the  debts  they 
have  been  obliged  to  contract.  The  civil  admini- 
ilration,  in  manifeflrcontradidion  to  tlie  republican 
fpirit^  which  is  that  of  difintereftednels  and  ceco- 
nomy,  has  always  been  very  coftly,  and  public 
bufinefs  has  never  been  tranfafted  without  great 
expence.  This  is  an  Unavoidable  evil  that  attends 
a  trading  people ;  whether  free  or  not,  they  ulti- 
mately 
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tnately  love  or  value  nothing  but  money.  The  thirft  Book 
of  gold  being  more  the  work  of  imagination  than  of 
neceflity,  it  does  not  fatisfyourdefires  like  the  gratifi* 
cation  of  our  other  paflion^.  Thcfc  are  unconneded 
and  tranfient ;  they  are  at  variance  with,  or  fucceed 
each  other ;  but  the  thirft  of  gold  feeds  and  grati- 
fies all  the  others ;    or  at  leaft  it  contributes   to 
keep  them  up,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fatiate  the 
delire  of  them,  by  procuring  the  means  of  indul^ 
gence."     No  habit  grows  ftroiiger  by  continuance 
than  that  of  amafling  wealth ;    it  fcems  to   be 
equally  excited  Jby  the  enjoyments  of  vanity,  and 
the  felf-denial  of  avarice.  -  The  rich  man  always 
wants  to  fill  or  enlarge  his  treafure.    Conftant  ex- 
perience verifies  this,  both  in  individuals  and  na« 
tions.    Since  great  fortunes   have  been  made  in 
England  by  trade,  the  defire  of  riches  is  become 
thechief  fpring  of  aAion,  and  the  univerfal  paffion. 
Such  citizens  as  either  could  not  or  would  not  em- 
brace  that  mod  lucrative  of  all  employments,  have 
not  yet  renounced  that  lucre  which  the  manners 
and  opiaion  of  the  times  has  made  necefiary.    Even 
while  afpiring  to  honours,  they  are  in  purfuit  of 
riches.     In   their  attachment'  to  thofe  laws  and 
virtues,  which  ought  ever  mutually  to  aflift  each 
other,  even  in  obtaining  the  honour  of  -fitting  in 
parliament,  they  have  found  the  way  to  aggrandize 
their  fortune.     In  order  to  carry  their  ele£lion  into 
this  powerful  body,  they  have  bribed  the  people ; 
and  afterwards  have  no  more  been  afhamed  to  fell 
chefe  very  people  to  the  court,  than  they  were  to 
have  bought  them.     Every  vote  in  parliament  is 

become 
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^  XIV  ^  *>^comc  venal.  A  famous  miniftcr  kept  a  lift,  in 
which  thcfc  votes  were  rated ;  and  openly  boafted 
of  it,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  nation.  It  was  the 
duty  of  his.  place,  he  faid,  to  buy  off  the  repre- 
ientatives  of  the  nation,  to  oiake'them  vote,  not 
againfl:,  but  according  to  their  confcience.  But 
what  can  confcience  plead  againft  the  alluremenrs 
of  gain?  If  the  mercantile  fpirit  has  been  capable 
of  infefling  the  mother-country  with  the  contagion 
of  felf-intcreft,  is  it  poflfible  that  it  fhould  not  pre- 
vail in  the  colonies,  of  which  it  is  the  principle 
and  the  fupport  ?  Is  it  then  true,  that  in  proud 
Albion,  a  man  who  (houid  be  generous  enough  to 
ferve  his  country  for  the  mere  love  of  glory,  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  another  world,  and 
of  the  pad  age  ?  If  fo,  her  enemies  have  only  to 
fliake  off  this  mean  fpirit,  anJ  they  will  one  day 
recover  from  her  all  they  have  loft. 

YaT,  notwithftanding  the  enormous  contribu- 
tioak  and  public  expences  in  the  Englifli  fetde* 
ments,  their  lands  ft  ill  fell  at  a  very  high  price. 
The  Europeans  and  Americans  vie  with  each  other 
in  buying  them ;  and  this  competition  enhances 
their  value.  They  are  allured  by  the  certainty  of 
finding  a  better  market  fbr  their  commodities  in  the 
mother-country,  than  other  nations  can  have  elfe- 
where.  Beltdes,  the  Englifh  iflands  are  lefs  ex- 
pofed  to  invafion  and  dcvaftation,  than  thofe  of 
other  powers,  that  are  rich  in  produftions  and 
poor  in  (hips.  The  navigation  of  a  people  born 
for  the  fea,  fupports  itfelf  by  its  own  ftrengtb,  in 
war  as  well  as  in  peace. 

The 
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The  EngUlh  take  every  method  to  increale  the  ^^J^  ^ 
Value  of  their  iQands.  In  1766  they  took  off  the  v„*y^ 
duty  of  foiir  and  ^  half  per  cent,  on  all  fugars  ex- 
ported ;  and  likewife  tbe^  duties  on  all  other  com- 
modities. This  exemption  has  been  extended  to 
the. productions  of  other  iflands  brought  into  their 
own.  The  government  has  done  more.  It  has 
undertaken  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  garriibns 
that  are  to  protect  the  new  conquefts^  which  am6unt 
to  2 19,427  livres  *.  Thus  the  public  tre^ury  fup- 
ports  trade,  in  order  to  increafe  its  pro(perity. 

The  cohne6^ions  of  the  Englilh  iQands  are  greatly  What  are 
confined.    No  foreign  fhip  is  fuflFcred  to  land,  but  Jjj^rd  con- 
at  Jaouica  and  Dominica,  which  were  made  free  neaiont  of 
ports  in  1766.    The  fcverity  of  the  laws  prevents  iiUndsV 
the  governors  from  eluding  this  important  prohibi- 
tion.   All  intercourfe  with  the  feveral  nations  of 
Europe,  has  always  been  forbidden  them ;  and  in 
1739,  "^^^^  ^^y  ^^^^  permitted  to  carry  their 
fugars  directly  to  the  foreign  markets,  it  was  under 
fuch  reftridions  as  made  it  impraAicable.    It  is  the 
intereft  of  the  mother-countrv  to  referve  the  whole 
produce  of  her  iflands  for  her  own  canfumption,  or 
her  own  trade.    The  following  is  the  way  in  which 
they  are  diftributed. 

Thbsb  colonies  have  pever  produced  provlflons 

for  their  inhabitants,  whether  white  or  black.  They 

afford  neither  wood,  cattle,  nor  falt-fifh.     They  are 

fupplied  with  thefe  neceflaries  from  New-England ; 

and  fend,  in  exchange,  rum,  pimento,  ginger ;  few 

other  commodities,  but  great  quantities  of  mdafles, 

which 
*  Abom  9,600). 
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BOOK  which  is  ufcd  there  inftead  of  fugar.  The  New- 
England  people  were  never  albwed  to  fetch  fugar 
in  kind  from  the  iQands,  left  the  cheapnefs  of  the 
commodity  (hould  induce  them  to  negled  molaflcs, 
Qnd  to  give  other  commodities  in  payment  for 
thofe  they  received  from  the  northern  provinces. 
The  mother-country  was  very  fenfible,  that  fligars 
fent  from  America  to  England,  and  from  England 
to  America,  would  find  but  few  purchafers ;  but 
this  confideration  did  not  aflfedl:  her.  Her  chief 
view  was,  not  to  fell  a  commodity  to  the  northern 
colonies  which  (he  could  readily  difpofe  of  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but  particularly  to  fecure  the  confumptton 
of  0K>lafies,  that  (he  might  appropriate  to  herfclf 
idl  the  rich  produce  of  her  iflands.  But  the  mea^ 
furcs  that  were  taken  to  bring  about  this  impor- 
tant end,  were  fingularly  thwarted. 

France,  which  fortunately  was  poflefled  of  the 
richeft  iflands  intthe  Weft-Indies,  blinded  by  that 
imprudence  which  has  always  checked  the  progreft 
of  her  fortune,  never  thought  of  fending  her  mo- 
lafies  and  rum  to  her  northern  fettlements.  This 
bad  policy  drew  the  inhabitants  of  New-England 
to  the  French  iflands.  They  conveyed  thither 
meal,  vegetables,  wood,  falt-fi(h,  cattle,  and  even 
money ;  and  brought  away  indigo»  cotton,  and 
fugar,  which  they  found  means  to  fend  over  to 
England}  and,  efpecially,  all  the  molafies  they 
wanted  for  their  own  confumption.  It  is  demon- 
ftrable,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1719,  they  carried 
off  20)Ooo  hogflieads*,  arid  that  by  the  year  1733, 

this 
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this   navigation   employed    300  (hips,   and   near  ^  ^^  ^ 
3000  failors. 

This  intcrconrfe,  which  made  the  colonies  on 
the  continent  independent  of  the  Englifli  iflands  for 
the  articles  they  wanted,  excited  the  murmurs  of 
the  planters  in  the  iflands.  They  applied  to  par- 
liament for  the  prohibition  of  a  trade,  which,  they 
allcdgcd,  was  detrimental  both  to  the  mother- 
country  and  to  their  profperity,  and  beneBcial  to 
the  progrefs  of  the  French  fcttlements.  The  North- 
Americans,  on  their  fide,  replied,  that  if  this  market 
were  (hut  againft  them,  they  could  neither  advance 
in  the  clearing  of  lands,  nor  carry  on  their  fur 
trade,  nor  go  on  with  their  fifhery,  nor  confume 
national  manufactures,  nor  add  any  thing  to  the 
Wealrfi,  power,  or  maritime  (Irength  of  the  mother- 
country. 

This  grand  conteft,  which  more  or  lefs  concerned 
every  Englifliman,  occafioned  a  great  ferment,  and 
produced  many  writings,  in  which  party  fpirit  betray- 
ed aiuch  animofity.  But  it  is  by  thefe  means  that  the 
nation  comes  at  the  knowledge  of  its  true  intereft. 
When  it  was  fully  inftrufted,  the  parliament,  to 
reconcile  the  views  of  all  the  American  colonifts, 
confirmed  the  privilege  thofe  on  the  continent  had 
to  trade  with  the  French  ;  but,  to  favour  the 
iflands,  they  laid  a  duty  on  foreign  molafles,  fo 
as  to  fecure  the  preference  to  their  own.  This 
duty  has  often  fluctuated.  In  1764,  the  people 
of  the  iflands  petitioned  that  it  might  be  put  at 
7  fols,  6  denicrs  *  per  gallon :  thofc  of  the  con- 
tinent, 

•  About  3d. 
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B  00  K  tinenc  wanted  to  pay  but  3:  fols,  9  deniers  *.  To 
fatisfy  both  parties,  it  was  rated  5  fols,  7  deniers 
and  a  half  -f.  It  has  fince  been  lowered  to  i  fol, 
10  deniers  and  a  half  ^  ',  which  is  levied  equally 
upon  foreign  and  national  molafles.  But,  fortu- 
nately for  the  Englifh  iflands,  the  demand  for  mo- 
lafles and  rum  has  of  late  years  been  fo  great  in 
North-America,  and  the  demand  for  rum  in  Eng- 
land, and  efpecially  in  Ireland,  has  increaied  fo 
much,  that  they  have  never  beeq  at  a  lofs  to  dif- 
pofe  of  thefe  commodities.  Such  are  the  connec- 
tions of  the  Engliih  iflands  with  the  northern  co- 
lonies ;  they  are  much  more  confiderable  with  the 
mother- country. 

Th£  mother-country  furnilbes  them  with  wear- 
ing, apparel,  utenfils  and  (laves.  This  is  about 
the  twentieth  part  of  what  Ihc  draws  from  them. 
The  realbn  of  this  difproportion  is,  that  mod  of 
the  great  planters  rcfidc  in  England,  and  their 
agents  abroad  can  and  do  confume  but  little.  Their 
affairs  are  managed  much  in  the  tame  manner  as 
thofe  of  the  nobility  in  Europe. 

A  MERCHANT  of  Credit  is  a  kind  of  fteward, 
who  fends  over  whatever  is  wanted  in  the  planta- 
tions that  are  under  his  management.  He  gives 
orders  to  the  adminiftrators,  or  (lewards,  who  are 
to  overlook  and  dire6t  the  cultures.  He  receives 
all  the  produce  by  the  return  of  the  (hips.  He 
pays  the  bills  drawn  upon  him  for  the  purchare 
of  flaves.     This  commilHon  brings  him   in  the 

freight 

•  Not  quite  2d.  f  Not  quite  3d. 
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freight,  with  the  iotereft  and  reiitiburfement  of  ^3.S  ^ 
the  money  he  has  advanced,  belides  the  ptodt  of 
commiilion  upon  the  goods  bdught  and  fold.    His 
profits  are  gt'cater  than  thofe   of  the   proprietor 
himfelf. 

If  this  method  difiers  from  an  exclufive  privilege, 
it  is  at  leaft  attended  with  the  fame  inconveniences  ; 
fince  it  throws  the  whole  management  of  the  pldtw 
tations  into  the  hands  of  a  few  privateers,  and  fe* 
cures  to  them  the  carriage  of  all  the  comnfidditied 
they  produce^  So  that  as  there  is  no  competition 
ibr  the  freight^  it  can  always  be  kept  up  ac  the 
fame  price,  which  runs- very  high. 

The  kind  of  monopoly  which  ibme  merchants 
e3Gercife  in  the  BritUh  iflands,  is  pra^ifed  by  the 
capital  of  the  mother-country,  with  regard  to  the. 
provinces.  It  is  almoft  exelofively  to  London  that 
9II  the  produce  of  the  colonies  is  fent.  It  is  in 
London  that  moft  of  the  owners  of  this  produce 
refide.  It  is  in  London  that  the  profit  arifing  from 
it  is  fpent.  The  reft  of  the  nation  is  but  very  in*^ 
diredly  concerned  in  it. 

But  London  is  the  fineft  port  in  England.  It  is 
here  that  (hips  are  built,  atrd  manufactures  are  car- 
ried on.  London  furnilhes  feamen  for  navigation, 
and  hands  for  commerce.  It  ftands  in  a  temperate, 
fruit^l,  and  central  county.  Every  thing  has  a 
free  pafiage  in  and  out  of  it.  It  may  be  truly  faid 
to  be  the  heart  of  the  body  politic  from  its  local' 
fituation.  It  is  not  of  an  enorrtious  fize,  though, 
like  ail  other  capitals,  it  is  rather  too  large ;  it  is 
not  a  head  of  clay,  that  wants  to  domineer  over  a 

Vol.  IV.  E  c  coloffus 
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S  o  o  K  colo0u8  of  gold.  That  city  is  not  filled  with  proud 
9od  idle  men,  who  only  incumber  and  opprefs  a 
laborious  people^  It  is  the  refort  of  all  the  ofier- 
chants  ^  the  feat  of  the  national  afiembly.  There 
the  king's  palace  is  neither  vaft  nor  empty.  He 
reigfis  in  it  by  his  enlivening  prefencc.  There  the 
fenate  dictates  the.  laws,  agreeable  to  the  fenfe  of 
the  people  it  reprefents.,  It  neither  fears  the  eye 
of  the  iponarch,  nor  the  frowns  of  the  miniftry. 
London  has  not  airrived  to  its  prefent  greatneis  by 
the  influence  of  government,  which  ftrains  and 
ov«r-rules  all  natural  caufes  ; .  but  by  the  ordinary 
impuife  of  men  and  things,  aod  by  a  kind  of  at- 
traction of  commerce.  It  is  the  fea,  it  is  England, 
it  is  the  whole  world,,  that  makes  London  rich  and 
populous. 
Sflmmary  The  hiftory  of  the '  colonies  of  the  American 
Hches^  that  Archipclago  cannot  be  better  concluded,  than  by 
Europe  a  recapitulation  of  the  riclies  with  which  Europe 
tbeAmen-  is  fuppHed  by  them.  This  b  the  great  object  of 
caniHandf.  commerce, in  our  daysj  and  hence  the  Leeward 
iflands  will  ever  hold  a  diftinguiflied  place  in  the 
annals  of  nations ;.  fince,  in  fadt,  riches  are  the 
ipring  of  all  the  great  revolutions  that  difturb  the 
earth.  The  colonics  of  Alia  Minor  occafioned  both 
the  fplendour  and  the  downfal  of  Greece.  Rome, 
which  was  at  firft  defirous  of  fubduing  nations 
only  to  govern  them,  was  (lopped  in  the  progrefs 
of  her  grcatnefs,  when  (be  acquired  the  pofleffion 
of  the  treafures  of  the  eaft.  War  feemed  to  fluno- 
ber  for  a  wbik  in  Europe,,  in  order  to  invade  a 
new  world ;  and  has  fioce  been  fo  often  renewed 

there, 
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there,  merely  to  divide  the  fpoils.    Poverty,  which  ^  ^.^  ^ 
will  always  be  the  lot  of  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind^ and  the' choice  of  a  few  wife  men,  makes  no 
diftucbaocc  in  xhe  world.     Hiftory,  therefore,  can 
only  treat  of  Qiaflacres  or  riches; 
.  Thb  riches  of  the  Spaniih  iflands  cannot  be 
aicertained^  widi;  any  degree^cofi  precifion.     The 
r^dfo;i  is  .thts>  sSevenal  kttids  of  cbilimodities  are 
ufually  broagbt  thither  from  the  continent,  which 
are  confounded  with  the  productions  of  the  Spanifh 
leeward  iflands.*    Yet  we  may  •  not,*  perhaps,   be 
wk)e  of  the  truth,  if  we  compute  the  commodities 
which  %ain  annually  draws  from  her  iflands  at  ten 
oailliOBs  of  livrcs  *. 

.  •  The  produ&iqns  of  the  Danifli  colonies  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  feven  millions  f .  They  em- 
ploy 70  fiiips,  and  1500  failors.  Thefe  fettle- 
sients  receive,  in  flaves  and  merchandife,'  1,500,000 
livrcs  j;«  ThiC  charges  of  exportation  and  importa- 
tion  may  be  va^lued  at  900,000  livres  §  *,  and  the 
duties  and ;  infpraiices  at  ten  per  cent.  AH  eit- 
.pences  deduded,  the « Danifli  iflands  mu(b  enjoy 
a  clear  income .  of  about  xhrec  millions  and  a 
halfll. 

The  Dutch  may  receive  from  their  fettlecnents, 
xomonodities  to  the  value* of  twenty-four  millions 
•of  livres  f  •  They  are  brought  over  to  Holland  by 
•  150  fiiips,  and  4000  failors.  The  charges  of  this 
navigation  muft  amount  to  three'millions  and  a  half 


of  livres 


«« 


the  duties,  commiffion,  and  infurance, 
£  e  2  to 
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B  o  o  ]^  (O  two  millions  aqd  a  half;*  and  the  goods  and 

XIV  ' 

flaves  fenc  over,  to  fix  iniUioifs.f    There,  remains 
clear  for  the  proprietors  about  twelve  aiiUions.:|: 

Thb  produce  of  the  Brttifih .  iflands^  wkkit  cm- 
ploys  600  (hips,  and  12,000  faibrs^  nay  be  efti<* 
ouced  at  fixtyfix  millions  of  livDe&^  Indepen- 
dent  of  what  the  motber<ountxy  fcsodi  do  Jamaica 
for  her  contraband  trade  with  the  continent,  the 
furniihes  to  thp  value  of  feveooeen  miUiom  |)  in 
flaves  and  mercbaodife,  for  the  uiir  q£  her  colonics. 
The  profits  of  the  agents  for  thii  trade-,  the 
charg/es  of  navigation,  duties  and  commifflon  put 
together,  cannot  fall  fyiv  (bort  of  .fixtcett'millions.f 
From  this  calculation,  the  clei&r  income  of  the 
owners  of  the  plantations.  wiH  appear  to  be  thirty- 
jbree  aiiUions.**  ... 

We  (hall  not  be  appcchenfiVe  of  being  accufed 
of  over-rating  the  produce  of  the  French  iflands^ 
ij/heo'  we  reckon  it  at  one  hundred  million  of  li- 
vre^.ft  Six  hundred  (hips,  afid  iS,oC0  fatlors 
iu-c  employed  in  the  tranfport.  France  (ells  to  thefe 
grieat  iettlements,  in  (laves,  in  the  growth  of  her 
own  foil,  or  the  fruits  of  her  omn  indudry,  and  in 
Portugal  gold,  to  the  value  of  fixty  millions.^ 
tha;  profit  of  her  merchants,  only  at  ten  ^  eetu^ 
nHiftbefix  miUions.||  The  chaiget  of  naviga- 
tion ac  lead  fifteen -,|t||  and  the  duties,  infnrance 
and  commi(fion,  cannot  be  le6  than  feven.J^  There 

only 
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only  remains  dear  for  the  proprietors  about  twelve  ^^,^  ^ 
millions  *  The  cbntraft  in  fpecie  between  this 
trifling  balance,  and  that  of  the  other  iflands,  muil^ 
appear  ftriking,  if  we  did  not  oMerve  that  in  the 
other  colonies,  four  out  of  five  of  the  planters  do 
not  refide  \  whereas,  in  the  French  colonies,  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  proprietors  live  conftantly  upon 
the  fpot. 

Thi  reiult  of  this  eftimate  is,  that  the  produc- 
tions of  the  great  Archipelago  of  Aofierica,  when 
brought  into  Europe,  are  worth  two  hundred  and 
leven  oiillibns  of  livres.f  It  is  hot  a  gift  that  the 
new  world  makes  to  the  old.  The  nations  which 
receive  this  important  fruit  of  the  labour  of  their 
ixbyc&M  fettled  in  another  hemifjphere,  give  in  ex- 
change, though  with  evident  advantage  to  them* 
felvfs,  the  choiceft'  produce  of  their  foil  and  oi 
their  tnanufadtures.  Some  confume  the  whole  of 
what  they  draw  from  their  iflands ;  others,  and  ef-^ 
pecially  France,  make  the  overplus  the  baCs  of  z 
profperous  trade  with  their  neighbours.  Thus 
every  nation  that  is  poflefled  of  property  ia 
America,  if  it  is  truly  induflxioos,  gains  ftill  leis 
by  the  number  of  fubjedls  it  maintains  abroad  with- 
out any^  expence,  than  by  the  population  which 
tbofe  procure  it  at  home.  To  fubfift  a  colony  in 
America,  it  is  neceflary  to  cultivate  a  province  in 
Europe ;  and  this  additional  culture  increafes  the 
inward  ftrength  and  r^al  wealth  of  the  natk>n.  In  a 
word,  at  this  prefent  time,  the  trade  of  the  whole 
world  is  connected  with  that  of  the  cok>nies. 

E  e  3  Thb 
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BOOK  The  labours  of  the  people  fettled  in  thofc 
iflands,  are  the  (ble  bafis  of  the  Afrkao'  trade :  diey 
extend  the  fiOKries  and  the  cultures  .of  North  Ame- 
rica, afford  a  good  market  for  the  manufaftures  of 
AGa,  and  double,  perhaps  treble,  the  aftivity  of 
all  Kurope.  They  may  be  confidcrcd  as  the  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  the. rapid. motion  which  now  agitates 
our  globe.  This  ferment  muft  incrcafe,  as  the 
culture  of  the  iflands.  draws  neai^r  to  perfection,  and 
it  has  not  yet  attained  to  half  the  profperity  it  is 
capable  of. 

Nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  haften  this 
happy  period,  than  to  give  upahe  exclufive  trade,^ 
which  every  nation  has  referved  to  itfelf  in  its  own 
colonies.  An  unlimited  freedom  to  trade  with  all 
the  iflands,  would  be  productive  of  the  greatcft  ef- 
forts, by  exciting  a  general  competition.  Men  who 
are  infpired  with  the  love  of  humanity,  and  are 
enlightened  by  that  facredfire,  have  ever  wifiiedto 
lee  every  obftacle  removed  diat  intercepts  a  direct 
communication  of  all  the  ports  of  America,  with 
all  thofe  of  Europe.  The  feveral  governments, 
which  being  almoft  all  corrupt  in  their  origin,  cannot 
be  influenced  by  this  principle  of  univerfal  benevo- 
lence, have  imagined  that  focieties  moftly  founded 
on  the  feparate  intereft  of  each  nation,  or  of  one 
finglc  individual,  ought  to  be  formed  in  order  to 
confine  all  the  connexions  of  every  colony  to  its  re- 
fpcftive  mother-country.  The  opinion  is,  that  thcle 
reftraininor  laws  fecure  to 'each  commercial  nation 
in  Europe  the  fale  of  its  own  territorial  produdtions, 
the  means  of  procuring  fuch  foreign  commodities 

as 
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as  it  may  ftand  in  need  of,  and  an  advantageous  ^  ^^  ^ 
balance  with  all  the  other  trading  nations. 

This  fyftem,  which  was  long  thought  to  be  the 
beft,  has  been  vigoroufly  oppofed,  when  the  theory 
of  commerce  had  once  fliaken  off  the  fetters  of  pre- 
judice.    It  has  been  alledged,  that  no*nation  can 
fupply  all  the  real  or  imaginary  wants  of  its  colo- 
nies out  of  its  own  property.    There  is  not  one  that 
is  not  obliged  to  get  Tome  articles  from  abroad,  in 
order  to  complete  the  cargoes  for  America.    From 
this  neceflity  arifes  at  lead  an  indire£l  communication 
of  all  nations  with  thofe  diftajit  pofleflions.    Would 
it  not  be  more  eligible  to  convey  each  article  to  its 
deftination  in  a  direA  line,  than  by  this  indireft 
way  of  exchange  ?   This  plan  would  be  attended  . 
with  lefs  expence;   would  promote  both  culture 
and  confumpcion,  and  bring  an  increafc  of  revenue 
CO  the  public  creafury  :  an  infinite  number  of  ad- 
vantages would  accrue  to  the  mother  countries, 
which  would  make  them  full  amends  for  the  ex- 
clufive  right  they  all  claim,  to  their  reciprocal 
injury. 

These  maxims  are  true,  folid,and  ufeful,  but  they 
will  not  be  adopted.  The  reafon  is  this.  A  great 
revolution  is  preparing  in  the  trade  of  Europe,  and  is 
already  too  far  advanced  not  to  be  completed.  Every 
government  is  endeavouring  to  do  without  the  aflif- 
tance  of  foreign  mduftry.  Mod  of  them  have 
fucceeded,  and  the  reft  will  not  be  long  befbi<e  they 
free  themfelves  from  this  dependence.  Already  the 
Englilh  and  the  French,  who  are  the  great  manu- 
fa^urers  of  Europe,  fee  their  mafter-pieces  of 
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BOOK  ^orkmanihip  refuted  on  alt  fides*  Will  thefe  two 
y^  -,-i  _'  nations,  which  are  at  the  fame  time  the  greatefl: 
planters  in  the  iflands,  open  their  ports  to  thofe 
who  force  them»  as  it  were,  to  (hut  up  their  manu- 
fadurcs  at  home  ?  The  more  they  lofc  in  the  foreign 
markets,  the  lefs  they  will  confent  to  a  competition 
in  the  only  market  they  have  left.  They  will  rather 
drive  to  extend  it,  that  they  may  have  a  greater 
demand  for  their  commodities^  and  a  greater  fuj^Iy 
of  American  productions.  It  is  by  thefe  returns  that 
they  will  preferve  their  advantage  in  the  balance  of 
trade^  without  being  appreheniive  that  the  plenty 
of  thefe  productions  will  lower  their  value.  The 
progrefs  of  indgftry  in  our  continent  muft  increafe 
population  and  weaUh,  and  of  courfe  the  con* 
fumptipn  and  value  of  the  productions  of  the  An- 
tilles* 
What  will  But  what  will  become  of  this  part  of  the  new 
of  the  ^""^^  woria?  WUlthcfettlements,  that  render  it  fo  tou- 
American  nfiiing,  always  remain  in  the  hands  of  their  origi« 
hereafter  ?  ^^  pofieiTors ;  or  wiU  the  matters  of  them  be 
changed  P  If  a  revolution  (hould  take  pl&ce  in  them» 
by  what  means  will  it  be  brought  about,  and  what 
people  will  reap  the  advantage  of  it  ?  Theft  are 
queltions  that  afford  much  room  for  conjeCturc, 
which  may  t)e  afliftcd  by  the  foUpinng  reflections. 
The  iflands  depend  totally  upon  Europe  for  a 
fiiipply  of  all  (heir  wants.  Thoie  which  only  re* 
fpeCt  wearing  apps^rel  and  ioopl^ment)  of  huibaadrjr 
will  admit  of  delay  •,  but  the  Icaft  difappointmenc, 
with  regard  to  proviQons,  fpreads  a  general  alarm, 
afi^  c^ui^s  t^^iverfal  defelationji  whkih  rather  tempts 
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die  people  to  wifli  for  than  fear  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  common  faying  in 
the  colonies,  that  they  will  never  fail  to  capitulate 
with  a  fquadron  ftored  with  barrels  of  flour  inftead 
of  gunpowder.  If  we  pretend  to  obviate  this  in- 
convenience, by  obliging  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate 
for  their  own  fubGftence,  we  defeat  the  very  end 
of  thefe  fettlements,  without  any  real  advantage. 
The  mother-country  would  deprive  herfelf  of  agreat 
part  of  the  rich  produce  of  her  colonies,  and  would 
not  preferve  them  from  inv^fion. 

In  vain  (hould  we  hope  to  repulfe  an  invafion  by 
the  help  of  negroes,  bom  in  a  climate  where  eBe* 
ninacy  ftifles  the  feeds  of  courage,  and  who  are  ftiU 
more  enervated  by  flavery,  and  confequently  but  little 
concerned  in  the  choice  of  their  tyrants.  As  to 
the  white  men,  difperfed  in  extenfive  plantations^ 
they  are  fo  few,  that  they  could  make  but  little 
icfiftance.  It  is  even  a  qucftion  whether  they  would 
qppofe  an  invafion  if  they  could. 

All  the  colpniftshold  it  as  a  maxim,  that  their 
illands  are  to  be  conGdered  as  thofe  great  cities  in 
Europe,  which,  lying  open  to  the  firft  comer, 
change  their  dominion  without  an  attack,  without 
a.fiege,  and  aimoft  without  being  fenfible  of  the 
war.  The  ftrongeft  is  their  mafter^  The  inhabi- 
tants cry  out  with  the  Italians,  God  fave  the  con^- 
^uaror  \  pafiing  and  repafl&ng  from  one  yoke .  to 
another  in  the  courfe  of  a  campaign.  Whether  at 
the  peace,  the  city  returns  under  its  finrmer  govern- 
ment, or  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  vidor,  it 
has  loft  nothing  of  its  fplendour  \  while  towns,  that 
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are  defended  by  ramparts  and  difficult  to  be  taken, 
are  always  depopulated  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins.  Perhaps  there  is  fcarce  one  inhabitant  in  the 
American  iflands  vtho  does  not  confider  it  to  be  a 
fatal  prejudice  to  expol'e  his  fortune  for  the  fake  of 
his  country.  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  this  rapa- 
cious calculator  whofe  laws  he  obeys,  if  his  crops 
are  left  (landing  ?  Is  it  to  enrich  himfelf  that  he  has 
croflfcd  the  feas.  If  he  prefcrves  his  treafures,  his 
purpdfe  is  anfwered.  Can  the  mother-country  that 
forfakes  him,  and  frequently  after  having  tyrannized 
over  him ;  that  is  ready  to  give  him  up,  or,  per- 
haps, totfell  him  at  the  concluflon  of  a  peace  ^  have 
any  claim  to  the  facriBce  of  his  life  ?  It  is  no  doubt 
a  glorious  thing  to  die  for  one's  country.  But  a 
(late,  where  the  profperity  of  the  nation  is  facriiiced 
to  forms  of  government ;  where  the  art  of  impofiog 
upon  men  is  the  art  of  training  up  fubjeds;  where 
(laves  are  wanted  inftead  of  citizens ;  where  war  is 
declared,  and  peace  concluded,  without  confulting 
the  opinion  or  the  wilhes  of  the  people;  where  evil 
deGgns  are  always  countenanced  by  the  intrigues  of 
debauchery,  or  the  pradices  of  monopoly;  and 
ivhereufeful  plans  are  only  adopted  with  fuch  impe- 
diments as  prevent  their  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion :  is  this  the  country  £Dr  which  our  blood  (hould 
be  facrificed  ? 

The  fortifications,  ereded  for  the  defence  of  the 
colonies,  will  fecure  thjcm  no  better  than  the  efforts 
of  the  inhabitants.  Even  if  they  were  (Ironger, 
and  better  guarded  and  ftored  than  they  have  ever 
been,  they  muft  always  furrender  unlefs  they  are 
fuccoured.    Should  the  refiftance  hold  out  above 
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fik  months,  that  circumftance  would  not  difcourage  ^'^J^  ^ 
the  befiegersy  who,  being  within  reach  of  a  con^ 
ilant  fupply  of  refrefhmcnts  both  by  land  and  by 
fea,  could  better  endure  the  feverity  of  the  climate^ 
than  a  garrifon  could  refift  the  duration  of  a  fiege. 

There  is  no  oth^r  way  to  prcfcrve  the  colonies 
but  by  a  formidable  navy.  It  is  on  the  docks  and 
in  the  harbours  of  Europe  that  the  bailions  and 
ramparts  of  the  American  colonies  tnuft  be  raifed; 
While  the  mother-country  (belters  them,  as  it 
were,  under  the  wings  of  her  (hips ;  fo  long  as  (be 
(ball  fill  up  with  her  fleets  the  vaft  interval  that  fc' 
parates  her  from  thefe  )(lands,  tht  offspring  of  her 
induftry  and  power ;  her  parental  attention  tx>  their 
-profperity  will  fecure  their  attachment  to  her.  la 
future,  therefore,  the  maritime  forces  will  be  the 
great  objed  that  will  attraft  the  attention  of  all  pron 
prietors  of  land  in  America.  European  policy  ge-- 
nerally  fecures  the  frontiers  of  (iates  by  fortified 
towns  (  but  for  maritime  powers^  there  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  citadels  in  the  center,  and  fhips  oa 
the  circumference.  A  commercial  ifidnd,  indeed^ 
wants  no  fortified  towns.  Her  rampart  is  the  fea, 
which  xonftitutes  her  fafety,  her  fubfiftence,  her 
wealth ;  the  winds  are  at  her  command,  and  all  the 
elements  confpire  to  promote  her  glory. 

In  this  refpe6t,  England  may  undertake  any  en- 
terprife,  and  expert  every  kind  of  fuccefs.  She  is 
now  the  only  power  that  can  confide  in  her  po(ftf- 
fions  in  America,  and  that  is  able  to  attack  the  colo-> 
ni«s  of  her  rivals.  Perhaps,  it  will  not  be  long  ere 
ihe  follows  the  dictates  of  her  courage.    The  pride 
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*  xiv  '^  ctf  paft  fuceefs ;  the  very  reftleflbcfs  infeparaUe 
fbom  proipericy ;  the  burden  of  conquefts,  which 
ffeit)  to  be  the  punilhment  of  vidory  :  all  thefe  are 
ib  many  incfntives  to  the  renewal  of  war.  The 
people  of  England  ate  cru(hed  under  the  weight  of 
their  undertakings  and  their  national  debt ;  their 
manufaAures  are  threatened  with  total  ruin ;  they 
ine  continually  lofing  fome  branch  of  trade ;  they 
cannot  appeafethe  ferment  of  the  northern  colonies, 
but  by  opening  new  mar^s  for  their  productions.  T  he 
notions  they  have  conceived  of  their  own  valour,  and 
the  terror  which  their  arms  have  inipired,  would  be 
diminiibed  by  s  long  peace  }  their  fleets  would  con*> 
fume  in  idlenefs  ^  their  adminals  would  lofe  the 
advantages  of  experience*  Ail  thefe  refleftions  are 
warrantable  motives  for  hoftilides/ to  a  nation 
that  has  waged  war  before  it  was  declared ;  and  pre- 
tend! to  th€  dominion  of  all  America,  by  the  fame 
right  that  plsces  a  defpotic  prince  at  the  head  of  a 
Mtion.  The  firft  fpark  will  kindle  in  America, 
and  the  ftom  will  diredly  fall  upon  the  French 
iflands)  becaafe  the  reft,  except  the  Havannikh, 
vill  voluntarily  fubmit  to  the  yoke. 

Thb  French  (hould,  therefore,  firft  prepare  for 
the  defbnce  of  America.  If  it  can  be  defended, 
they  alone  can  effe&  it,  for  the  Dutch  are  no  Ioih 
gf>r  of  any  confeq^ence ;  and  Spain  has  fufiered  all 
heF  natural  powers  to  remain  inadive,  and  has  put 
tbf  oaean^  c^  her  ftrength  into  the  hands  of  other 
sations.  Ac  this  time,  therefore,  France  ^ae  ia 
at^le  to  raife  a  formidable  navy.    Fhik>rophers  of 

^U  MtiQQs,  friei^ds  of  mankind,  forgive  a  French 
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writer  if  at  this  period  be  urges  his  c^uKirym^  tti  ^^^iv  ^* 
build  (hips.    His  only  view  i^  to  promote  the  tran- 
quilHty  of  the  earth,  by  wilhing  taiee  that  equili* 
briudci  cftabliihed  in  thp  doofiinioo-^f  the  feas^  wbick 
now  preferves  the  fecuriCy  of  (he  QOQttQcmt. 

FitjfiNCE,  almoft  in  tbt  center  of  Europe,  and 
jplaced :  between  the  Ocean  and  Medittrraneany 
uoiitits,  :by  faer«poficioh  aad  the  exteAcof  beriem^ 
tory,  the  ftrebgth  of  land  fiorces  to  th«  advantage 
of  a  nnaritime  powen  She  can  convey  all'  her  :pro- 
duflions  from  one  fea  to  the  other,  without  pajfing 
under  the  threatening  cannOn  of  Gibraltar,  or  tho 
iDfulting  flag  of  the  ftaces  of  Barbaryj  A  thaaeely 
preferable  to  the  Faifbolus,  pours  the  tich  prGdoco 
of  her  moft  beautiful  provinces  into  both  feas,  and 
the  treaftines  of  both  feas  into  her  choicefi  pro^ 
vinccs.  No  navigating  nation  has  the  advantage 
of  fo  fpeedy  and  eal'y  a  communication  between  her 
feveral  ports  by  land,  or  between  her  feveral  lands 
by  her  ports^  .  She  is  within  reach  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  which  know  not  how  to  provide  for  their 
own  fuftenance  ^  and  fufficiently  near  to  (he  Turks 
and  Africans*  whofe  trade  is  merely  pafllvte.  The 
miUlnefs  of  her  climate  procures  her  the  ineftim'* 
able  advantage,  alnooft  peculiar  to  htvklf^  of  fend* 
ing  out  and  receiving  her  (hips  at  all  feafons  of  tht 
year.  Her  roads  are  fo  deep,  that  (he  can  give 
her  (hips  the  propereft  form,  both  for  fwiftne6  and 
fafety. 

Shz  is  in  no  want  of  articles  and  commodities  for 
exportation,  America  and  the  north  of  Europe 
contend  for,   or  divide,   her  wines  and  brandies 
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BOOK  between  them.    How  many  nations  arc  there  that 
^^^'      have  demands  for  her  fait,  her  oil,  her  foap,  her 
fruit$,  and  even  her  corn  !  The  produdrions  of  her 
colonies  are  eagerly  and  univerfally  fought  after. 
But  it  is  more  particularly  by  her  manufa£hircs, 
her  filks,  and  her  fafbion^,  that  ihe  regulates  the 
tafte  of  all  nations.    Nocwtthftanding  all  the  en-^ 
deffTOors  ufed  to  oppofe  thisprev^ing  paffion, 
Europe  is  fascinated,  and  will  liever  change.    This 
phrenzy  has  found  its  way  even  to  England,  where 
the  legiflators  thcmfelves,  while  they  enaft  laws  to 
prevent  ir,  are  the  firft  to  break  them.     In  vain, 
to  avoid  the  Jieavy  duties  impofed  on  foreign  ma- 
nufa&ures,  have  others  tried  to  imitate  them.   The 
fruitfulnefs  of  invention  will  ever  prevent  the  rea- 
dieil  imitation ;  for  the  light  fancy  of  a  nation, 
whofe  works  have  all  the  advantage  of  a  youthful 
appearance  of  novelty,  which  confequently  makes 
the  manufadlures  of  her  neighbours  always  old- 
fafhioned,  will  conftantly  deceive  the  jealoufy  and 
avidity  of  thofe  who  attempt  co  over-reach  her 
by  this   method.      What  (hould   we  not  exped 
from    the    navigation    of    a    people,    who   are 
thus  able  to  fupply  other  nations  with  whatever 
can  feed  their  vanity,  their  luxury,  and  their  vo- 
luptuoufnefs  ? 

No  obftacle  arifing  from  the  nature  of  things 
could  put  a  ftop  to  this  a&ivity.  France,  ex  ten- 
five  enough  not  to  be  obftruded  by  the  furround- 
ing  powers,  and  fo  happily  limited  as  not  to  fink 
under  the  weight  of  her  own  greatnefs ;  France 
has ,  in  her  own  hands  all  the  means  of  attaining  to 
5  that 
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that  power  by  fca,  which  would  complete  her  prof-  ^  ^^^  ^ 
pcricy.  A  numerous  population,  fit  for  any  enter- 
prife,  only  wants  encouragement  to  be  direfted  to 
the  fca-fervice.  Even  the  reproach  that  is  made  to 
the  Firench  for  having  more  Tailors  on  board  their 
(hips  than  other  nations,  is  itfelf  a  proof  that  men 
are  not  wanting  for  the  art,  but  rather  that  the  art 
is  hot  fufficiencly  attended  to.  Yet  ho  nation  has 
been  endowed  by  nature  with  Wore  of  that  lively 
genius  which  is  fit  for  the  improvement  of  Ihip- 
building,  or  of  that  bodily  dexterity  which  can  fave 
time  and  expence  in  the  manoeuvre,  by  the  fitppli- 
city  and  celerity  of  the  means 'made  ufe  of. 

It  is  in  the  mercantile  fervice  of  the  navy,  that  a 
nation  learns  to  be  formidable  at  fea«  All  failors 
are  naturally  foldiers.  They  daily  face  the  dangers 
of  death  ;  they  are  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  labour, 
,  and  the  injurious  effcfts  of  climates^  A  military 
marine- 4:ari  only  be  trained  up  by  fcrvice  at  fea. 
The  mercantile  navy  is  the  fchool,  and  commerce  the 
nurfcry  and  fupport  of  it.  In  vain  would  the  royal 
treafury  of  a  court  that  has  never  feen  the  fea  or 
a  (hip,  fit  out  fleets ;  the  ocean  fcorns  thofe  effemi- 
nate and  cringing  beings  who  ftoop  and  bend  be- 
fore other  men.  Such  commanders  would  require 
no  other  affiftance  from  the  winds  than  to  help  them 
in  their  flighr.  Let  them  remain  in  the  capital, 
and  leave  the  command  of  men  of  war  to  the 
matters  of  privateers ;  or,  rather,  let  the  nobility, 
if  ever  they  mean  to  be  commanders  at  fea,  become 
merchants,  and  go  ihemfelves  on  board  their  own 

trading 
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'  ^iv  ^  ^^^^%  (t\ip%i  before  they  make  intereft  for  pods  i^ 
the  royal  navy. 

MoDBRN  ftates  have  no  other  way  to  a^randize 
themfelves  but  by  maritime  power.  Since  a  kind 
of  luxury  unknown  to  the  ancients,  hts  infeded 
Europe  wkh  a  multitude  of  new  taft^i  thole  na- 
tions which  can  furnilh  the  reft  with  the  means  of 
gratifying  them,  muft  become  tht  mbH  confidcr- 
able ;  bectofe,  by  exerting  their  powers  in  the 
perils  of  navigation  and  the  labours  of  trade,  they 
keep  their  neighbours  in  ina^ion  and  fenfuality^ 
they  keep  in  a  ftate  of  dependence  on  their  in- 
duftry,  thofe  people  whom  they  pay  for  carrying, 
on  war  with  the  very  money  they  have  drained 
them  of  by  luxury.  It  is  fince  this  revolution^  which 
hath,  as  it  were,  fubmhted  the  earth  to  the  fea,  that 
the  mo(t  in)portant  political  events  have  been  deter- 
mined on  theocean.  Richelieu  had  not  perceived  this 
to  be  near  at  hand,  when,  to  keep  out  the  Englifli 
from  Rochclle,  he  almoft  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion between  the  town  and  the  fea. .  Ships  would 
have  been  better  than  a  dike  }  but  the  navy  had 
no  (hare  in  his  fyftem  of  enflaving  France,  in  order 
to  rule  over  Europe.  The  monarch,  to  whofe 
greatnefs  he  had  been  paving  the  way,  imagined, 
as  he  did,  that  that  greatnefs  conGfted  only  in  the 
art  of  conquering.  After  having  excited  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe,  by  his  enterprifes^  to  take  up 
arms,  he  waa  obliged  to  keep  numberlefs  troops  in 
pay  to  withftand  that  league.  His  kingdom  loon 
became,  as  it  were,  one  great  camp ;  andhisfron-. 
tiers  a  mere  hedge  of  fortified  townst    Under  that 

brilliant 
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brilliant  reign,  the  fprings  of  tht  ftatc  were  con-  ^  ^^^  ^ 
ilancly  ovcrftretchcd  ;  the  gOTcrnment,  by  its  own 
vigour,  eicaped  from  one  danger  only  to  fall  into 
aoocher;  The  want  of  a  (landing  navy  was  nevtr 
felt  till  the  finances  were  alau>(l  too  mach  exbaufted 
to  raife  it. 

Ever  fincethe  end  of  that  centUry,  iti  Which 
the  peopk,  fupported,  at  leaft,  under  their  misfor- 
tunes by  the  remembrance  of  paft  focceflcs,  ftill 
dazzled  Europe  with  the  profpcft  Of  forty  yeai-s  of 
glory,  were  attached  to  the  government  that  bad 
raifed  them  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  honour;  and  bad  de- 
fiance to  the  rivals  they  bad  humbled  ;  ever  finccf 
that  period^  the  profpcrity  of  France  has  always 
been  upoh  the  decline^  notwithftanding  tha  acqui-^ 
fitions  that  have  enlarged  tier  territories.  Shi 
would  not  have  been  enervated  bf  twenty  year$ 
peace,  had  fhe  employed  thofe.  powers  in  the  itii- 
provement  of  her  navy,  which  had  beetl  too  long 
wafted  in  a  continental  war.  Btit  her  marine  has 
never  been  put  upon  a  refpeftable  footings  Th^ 
avarice  of  one  miniftry  ;  the  prodigality  of  another  ^ 
the  indolence  of  many )  little  felBOi  views  ^  cdurc 
intrigues  that  guide  the  government ;  a  feries  of 
vices  and  errors ;  a  multitude  of  obfcure  and  defpi* 
cable  caufes^  have  prevented  the  nation  from  be^ 
coming  as  great  at  fea  as  (he  had  been  on  the  con- 
tinent)  and,  at  leaft,  from  maintaining  the  balance 
of  power,  if  not  contending  for  the  fuperiorky# 
The  evil  is  incurable,  if  the  misfortunes  (he  hzi 
fuftained  in  the  late  war,  and  the  humiliating  terms 
(he  has  fubmi(ted  to  at  the  peace,  have  oot  infpired 

Vot.IV.  Ff  htf 
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B  Yiv  ^  ^^^  rulers  with  the  fpirit  of  wifdooir  and  attraded 
all  cheir  proje£bs  and  all  their  efforts  towards  efta- 
bliihing  a  formidable  navy. 

EuROP£  waits  impatiently  for  this  revolution/ 
She  will  never  chink  her  liberties  fecure,  till  {he 
fees  a  flag  upon  the  ocean  that  does  not  tremble 
before  theBricifh  (landard.  That  of  France  ts.now 
the  only  one  which  may  in  time  afpire  to  this  com- 
petition. The  wifhes  of  all  nations  are  now  united 
for  the  profperity  of  that  power  which  (hall  be 
able  to  defend  them  from  one  that  cam  alone  pre- 
tend to  the  univerfal  empire  of  the  feas.  The 
fyftem  of  equilibrium  requires  that  France  (bould 
augment  her  naval  powers,  more  efpecially  as  (he 
cannot  eflfecl  this  without  dimioifliing  her  land 
forces.  Then  her  inflpence,  divided  between  both 
el^mtnts,  will  be  formidable  to  none  but  fuch  as 
\wj>u\i  didurb  its  harmony.  The  nation  itfelf  re* 
quires  nothing  more  to  afpire  to  this  date  of  great- 
nets,  than  to  be  at  liberty  to  advance  towards  ir. 
Xhe  government  muft  allow  the  people  to  exert 
themfelves.  But,  if  authority  contradl  the  powers 
and  freedom  of  indvftry,  by  obftrufling  it  more  and 
more  with  taxes  and  reftraints ;  if  it  diminifh  its 
vigour  by  endeavouring  to  force  it ;  if,  in  attradling 
all  to  itfelf,  it  fall  into  a  date  of  dependence  on 
thofe  who  are  fubjeA  to  it ;  if,  ia  order  to  go  to 
America  or  India,  it  be  neceflary  to  pafs  through 
the  intricate  windings  of  the  capital  or  the  court ; 
if  fome  minifter,  already  great  and  powerful,  will 
not  immortalize  his  name,  by  delivering  the  colo- 
nies from  the  yoke  of  a  military  government,  by 
5  alleviating 
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alleviating  the  oppreflion  of  the  cuftoms  upon  com-  Book 
iiicrce,  by  opening  the  road  to  preferment  for  thofe 
who  are  brought  up  in  the  merchant  fervicc,  as 
well  as  for  thofe  who  arc  in  the  fervicc  of  the 
royal  navy :  in  (hort,  if  there  is  not  a  total  change^ 
inevitable  ruin  mud  enfue. 

France  has  committed  great  miftakes,  and 
made  many  cruel  facrifices.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  riches  Ihe  has  preferved  ih  the  iflands  of  Ame* 
rica  are  an  equivalent  to  the  flrength  flic  has  loll 
on  the  continent  of  that  vail  country.  It  is  in  the 
north  that  a  fre(h  revolution  is  preparing  in  the 
new  world.  That  is  to  be  the  feat  of  our  wars. 
There  let  us  explore  the  fecret  of  our  future 
deftiny. 


End  of  the  Fourteenth  Book. 
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BOOK      XV, 


BOOK 
XV. 


i3  P  A  I N  was  miftrcfs  of  the  rich  empires  of 

Reafoni      Mcxico  and  Peru,  the  gold  of  the  new  world,  and 

French       of  almoft  all  South  America.     The  Portugucfe, 

were  folate  after  a  long  fcrfcs  of  viftories,  defeats,  enterprifes, 

biifliing      Dtuftakes,  conquefts,  and  loflfes,  had  kept  the  mod 

fn  Amt"^  valuable  fcitlements  in  Africa,  in  India,  and  in 

rica.  the  Brazils.     The  French   government  had  not 

even  conceived  it  poffible  to  eftablifli  colonies,  or 

imagined  that  any  advantage  could  be  derived  from 

having  poflfefTions  in  thofe  diftant  regions. 

Their  ambitious  views  were  turned  entirely  to- 
wards Italy.  Some  antient  claims  on  the  Milanefe 
and  the  two  Sicilies  had  involved  them  in  ezpen« 
five  wars,  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  for  a 
long  time.  Their  internal  commotions  diverted 
them  ftill  more  from  the  great  objeA  of  eftablifh- 
^ing  a  diftant  and  extenfive  commerce,  and  from  the 

idea 
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idea  of  incrcafing  their  dominions  by  acquifitions  in  ^  ^  ?  K 
the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies. 

The  authority  of  kings,  though  not  openly  con- 
teiled,  was  oppoled  and  eluded.  Some  remains  of 
the  feudal  government  were  ftill  fubfifting ;  and 
many  of  its  abufes  had  not  yet  been  abolifhed. 
The  printe  was  continually  employed  in  reftraining 
the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  a  powerful  nobility.  Moft  of 
the  provinces  that  compofed  the  monarchy  were 
governed  by  diftin£t  laws  and  forms  of  their  own. 
Every  fociety,  every  order  in  the  ftate,  enjoyed  pe- 
culiar privileges,  which  were  either  pcrpejually 
contefted  or  carried  to  excefs.  The  government 
was  a  complicated  machine,  which  could  only  be 
regulated  by  the  management  of  a  variety  of  deli- 
cate fprings.  The  court  was  frequently  under  a 
ncceiEty  of  having  recourfe  to  the  (hameful  re- 
fources  of  mtrigue  and  corruption,  or  to  the  odious 
means  of  oppreflion  and  tyranny ;  and  the  nation 
was  continually  negotiating  with  the  prince.  Re- 
gal authority  was  unlimited,  without  having  re- 
ceived the  fan£tion  of  the  laws ',  and  the  people, 
though  frequently  too  independent,  had  yet  no 
fecurity  for  their  liberty.  Hence  arofe  continual 
jealoufies,  apprehenfions,  and  ftruggles.  The  whole 
attention  of  the  government  was  not  direfted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  means  of  enflav- 
ing  it.  The  people  were  fenlible  of  their  wants, 
but  ignorant  of  their  powers  and  refoprces.  They 
found  their  rights  alternately  invaded  or  trampled 
lipon  by  their  nobles  or  their  fovereigns. 

F  f  3  France 
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^  XV  ^  France,  therefore,  fuffered  the  Spaniards  and 
v,-.^,^  Portugucfe  to  difcover  new  wor^s,  and  to  give 
Firft  expe-  j^^g  ^^  unknowii  nations.     Their  attentioa  was  at 

ditions  of 

the  French  length  cxcitcd  by  admiral  Coligny,  a  man  of  the 
America.  ^^A  cxtcnfive,  fteady  and  adivc  genius,  that  ever 
flourifhcd  in  that  powerful  empire.  This  great  po- 
litician, attentive  to  the  interefts  of  his  country, 
even  amidft  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  fcnt  John 
Ribaud  to  Florida,  in  1562,  This  vaft  trad  of 
North  America  then  extended  from  Mexico  to  the 
country  which  the  Engltlh  have  fincc  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  Carolina.  The  Spaniards  bad 
paflfed  it  in  151 2,  but  had  made  no  fettlemcnts 
there.  The  motives  that  engaged  them ,  to  make 
this  difcovery,  s^nd  thofe  which  induced  them  to 
relinquiQi  it,  are  equally  unaccountable. 

All  the  Indians  of  theCaribbee  iflands  believed, 
upon  the  credit  of  an  old  tradition,  that  nature  had 
concealed  a  fpring  or  fountain  iomewhere  on  the 
continent,  whofe  waters  had  the  property  of  relloring 
youth  to  all  old  men  who  were  fo  fortunate  as  to 
tafte  of  them.  This  idea  delighted  the  romantic 
imagination  of  the  Spaniards.  The  lofs  of  many, 
who  were  the  vidims  of  their  credulity,  did  not  dif- 
courage  the  reft.  Far  from  fufpefting  that  the  firft 
had  periftied  in  an  attempt,  of  which  death  would 
prove  the  moft  certain  confequence,  they  concluded 
that  they  did  not  return,  becaufe  they  had  found 
the  art  of  enjoying  perpetual  youth,  and  had  difco- 
vered  a  fpot  fo  delightful,  that  they  did  not  chufe 
to  leave  it. 
» 

Ponce 
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Ponce  de  Leon  was  thfc  moft  famous  of  the  book 
navigators  who  were  infatuated  with  this  chimerical 
idea.  Fully  perluaded  of  the  cxiltence  of  a  third 
world,  the  conqucft  of  which  was  referved  to  ad- 
vance his  fame ;  but,  thinking  that  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  too  (hort  for  the  immenfe  career  that 
was  opening  before  him,  he  rcfolved  to  endeavour 
to  renew  it,  and  recover  that  youthful  vigour  fo  ne- 
ceflary  to  his  defigns.  He  immediately  bent  his 
courfe  towards  thofe  climates  where  fable  had  placed 
the  Fountain  of  youth,  and  difcovered  Florida  j 

from  whence  he  returned  to  Porto-Rico,  vifibly 
more  advanced  in  years  than  when  he  fet  out.  Thus 
chance  immortalized  the  name  of  an  adventurer, 
who  made  a  real  difcovery,  merely  by  being  in  pur- 
fuit  of  an  imaginary  one. 

There  is  fcarce  any  ufeful  and  important  difco- 
very made  by  the  human  mind,  that  has  not  been 
rather  the  eifeft  of  a  reftlefs  imagination,  than  of 
induftry  excited  by  refleftion.  Chance,  which  is 
the  imperceptible  courfe  of  nature,  is  never  at  red:, 
and  affifts  all  men  without  diftinflion.  Genius 
grows  weary  and  is  foon  difcouraged ;  it  falls  to  the 
lot  only  of  a  few,  and  exerts  itfelf  merely  at  inter- 
vals. Its  utmoft  efforts  frequently  fcrve  only  to 
throw  it  in  the  way  of  chance,  and  invite  its 
affiftance.  The  only  difference,  bet  ween  a  man  of 
genius  and  one  of  common  capacity  is,  that  the  for- 
mer anticipates  and  explores  what  the  latter  acci- 
dentally hits  upon.  But  even  the  man  of  genius 
himfelf  more  frequently  employs  the  advantages 
which  chance  prcfcnts  to  him.     It  is  the  lapidary 

Ff  4  who 
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BOOK   who  gives  the  value  to  the  diamond,  which  the 
pcafanc  h^s  dug  up  without  knowing  its  worth. 

The  Spaniards  had  neglected  Florida,  becaufe 
they  did  not  difcover  there  either  the  fountain  that 
V7a$  to  make  them  all  grow  young,  or  gold  which 
haftens  the  period  of  old  age.  The  French  found 
there  a  more  real  and  valuable  treafure;  a  clear 
Iky,  a  fruitful  foil,  a  temperate  climate,  and  lavage^ 
yfho  were  lovers  of  peace  and  hofpicality;  but 
they  thcmfclves  were  not  fcnfible  of  the  worth  of 
jhefe  advantages.  Had  they  followed  the  direftions 
of  poligny  ;  had  thpy  tilled  the  ground,  which  only 
wanted  the  affiftance  of  man  to  call  forth  its  trea- 
fares ;  had  a  due  fubordination  been  maintained 

• 

l^mong  the  Europeans ;  had  not  the  rights  of  the 
natives  of  the  country  been  violated  ;  a  colony 
mi^ht  have  been  fpunded,  which  in  time  would 
have  become  SouriQiing  and  pernianent.  But  fuch 
prudent  meafures  were  not  to  be  cxpi?£ted  from  the 
levity  of  the  French.  The  provifipns  were  lavilhcd ; 
the  fields  were  not  fowp  '9  the  authority  of  the 
chiefs  was  difregarded  by  untradable  fubalterns; 
t}ie  paffion  for  hunting  ^nd  war  engroffed  all  their 
attention  ;  in  Ihort,  ^very  dvity  was  neglefted.  To 
complete  their  misfqrtune,  fhc  civil  diAurbances  in 
France  diverted  the  fubjcds  from  ^n  undertaking 
which  had  never  cngagejd  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment. Theological  difputps  alienated  the  minds 
and  divided  the  hearts  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Qo- 
vcmmcnt  had  violated  that  facrcd  law  of  nature, 
yfhkh  enjoins  all  men  to  tolerate  the  opinions  of 
their  fellow-creatures  ;    and  the  rules   of  policy 

which 
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which  arc  inconfiftcnt  with  an  unfcafonable  cxer-  ^  ^  Kl 
tion  of  tyranny.     The  reformed  religion  had  made 
great  progrcfs  in  France,  when  it  was  pcrfccuted. 
A  conHderable  part  of  the  nation  was  involved  in 
the  profcription,  and  took  up  arms. 

Spain,  though  not  lefs  intolerant,  had  prevented 
religious  difturbances,  by  fuffering  the  clergy  to 
aflfume  that  authority  which  has  been  continually 
increafing,  but  which,  for  the  future,  will  be  con-, 
ftantly  on  the  decline.  The  inquifition,  always 
ready  to  oppofe  the  leaft  appearance  of  innovation^ 
found  means  to  prevent  the  proteftant  faith  from 
making  its  way  into  the  kingdom,  and  by  this  means 
fpared  itfelf  the  trouble  of  extirpating  it.  Philip  II. 
wholly  taken  up  with  America,  and  accuftomed  to 
confider  himfelf  as  the  fole  proprietor  of  it,  being 
informed  of  the  attempts  made  by  fome  Frenchmen 
to  fettle  there,  and  of  their  being  neglefted  by  their 
own  government,  fitted  out  a  fleet  from  Cadiz  to 
deftroy  thenK  Mcnendez,  who  was  the  commander 
of  it,  landed  in  Florida ;  where  he  found  the  enemies 
he  went  in  fearch  of  fettled  at  Carolina  fort.  He 
attacked  all  their  intrenchments,  carried  them  fword 
in  hand,  and  made  a  dreadful  maflfacre.  Thofe 
who  efcaped  it  were  hanged  on  a  tree,  with  this 
infcription  :  Not  as  Frencbmefty  but  as  heretics. 

Far  from  feeking  to  revenge  this  infulr,  the 
miniftry  of  Charles  IX.  fecretly  rejoiced  at  the 
miicarriage  6f  a  projeft,  which,  though  they  had 
approved  it,  was  not  countenanced  by  them ;  becaufe 
it  had  been  contrived  by  the  head  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  might  reflcdl  honour  on  their  party.  The  indig- 
nation 
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^y^  ^  nation  of  the  public  only  confiroKrd  them  in  their 
refoluiion  of  (hewing  no  refentment.  It  was  rc- 
fervcd  for  a  private  man  to  execute  what  the  date 
ought  to  have  done. 

Dominic  de  Gourgiies,  bom  at  mount  Marian 
in  Gafcony,  a  ikilful  and  intrepid  feaman,  an  enemy 
to  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  he  had  received  per- 
fonal  injuries;  paffionately  fond  of  his  country, 
of  hazardous  expeditions,  and  of  glory ;  fold  his 
eftate,  built  feme  Ihips,  and  with  a  feled  band  of 
his  own  ftamp  embarked  to  attack  the  murderers 
in  Florida.  He  drove  them  from  all  their  pofts 
with  incredible  valour  and  adivity,  defeated  them 
in  every  rencounter,  and,  by  way  of  retaliation  for 
the  contemptuous  infultthey  had  (hewn,  hung  them 
up  on  trees;  with  this  infcription :  Not  as  Spaniards^ 
hut  as  ajfaffms. 

Had  the  Spaniards  been  content  with  mafiacring 
the  French,  the  latter  would  never  have  had  re- 
courfe  to  fuch  cruel  reprifals ;  bi^t  they  were  of- 
fended at  the  infcription,  and  were  guilty  of  an 
atrocious  aft,  in  revenge  for  the  derifion  to  which 
they  had  been  expofed.  This  is  not  the  only 
inftance  in  hiftory  which  may  lead  one  to  irna* 
gine,  that  it  is  not  the  thing  that  has  made  the 
word,  but  the  word  that  has  made  the  thing. 

The  expedition  of  the  brave  de  Gourgues  was 
attended  with  no  further  confequcnces.  He  blew 
up  the  forts  he  had  taken,  and  returned  home, 
either  for  want  of  provifions  fufHcient  to  enable  him 
to  remain  in  Florfda,  or  becaufc  he  forelaw  that 
no  fuccours  were  to  be  expcdlcd  from  France,  or 

thought 
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thought  that  friend  (hip  with  the  natives  would  laft  *  ^^  ^ 

no  longer  than  the  oceans  of  pQrchafing  it,  or  that 

he  would  be  attacked  by  tlie  Spaniard3.     He  was 

received  by  all  true  patriots  with  the  applaufe  due 

to  his  merit  J  but  negleded  by  the  court,  which  was 

too  defpotic  and  fuperfticious  not  to  (land  in  awe  of 

virtue. 

From  the  year  1597,  when  this  intrepid  Gaf- 
coon  evacuated  Florida,  the  French  negledcd  Ame- 
rica. Bewildered  in  a  chaos  of  unintelligible  doc- 
trines, they  loft  their  reafon  and  their  humanity. 
The  mildeft  and  mofl:  fociable  {:)eople  upon  earth 
became  the  moft  barbarous  and  fanguinary.  Scaf- 
folds and  ftakes  were  infufficient :  as  they  all  ap- 
peared criminal  in  each  other's  eyes,  they  were  all 
mutually  vidims  and  executioners.  After  having 
condemned  one  another  to  eternal  deftruftion,  they 
aflaifinated  each  *  other  at  the  inftigation  of  their 
priefts,  who  breathed  nothing  but  the  fpirit  of 
revenge  and  bloodfhed.  At  length,  the  generous 
Henry  foftened  the  minds  of  hisfubjedls ;  his  com- 
paifion  and  tendernefs  made  them  feel  their  own 
calamities  5  he  revived  their  fondnefs  for  the  fwects 
of  focial  life ;  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms ;  and  they  confented  to  live  happy  under 
his  parental  laws. 

In  this  ftate  of  tranquillity  and  freedom,  under 
a  king  who  poOefled  the  confidence  of  his  people, 
they  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  fome  ufeful 
proje&s,  and  undertook  the  eftablifbment  of  colo* 
nics  abroad.  Florida  was  the  firft  country  that  na« 
turally  occurred  to  them-    Except  Fort  St.  Au- 

guftine, 
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*  xv'  ^  &^^^^^9  formerly  built  by  the  Spaniards,  at  the 
JM.^^'mj  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the  French 
colony,  the  Europeans  had  not  a  (ingle  fettlemenc 
in  all  that  vaft  and  beautiful  country.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  not  a  formidable  fet  of  men ;  and  the  foil 
had  every  promifing  appearance  of  fertility.  It  was 
likewife  reported  to  be  rich  in  gold  and  filver  mines, 
both  thofc  metals  having  been  found  there ;  where- 
as in  fa6t  they  came  from  fome  (hips  that  had  been 
caft  away  upon  the  coafts.  The  remembrance  of  the 
great  adions  performed  by  fome  Frenchmen  could 
not  yet  be  erazed.  Probably  the  French  themfelves 
were  rather  afraid  of  irritating  Spain  ;  which  was 
not  yet  difpofed  to  fuffer  the  leaft  fettlenlent  to  be 
made  on  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  or  even  near  ir. 
The  danger  of  provoking  a  nation,  fo  formidable  in 
thofe  parts,  determined  them  to  keep  at  a  diftance 
as  much  as  po(fible,  and  therefore  they  gave  the 
preference  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  America; 
that  road  was  already  chalked  out. 
Tbe  Francis  I.    had  fent  out  Verazani,  a  Floren- 

tnrn  their    ^'"*^»  ^^  ^5'^  3^  ^^^  ^"'Y  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ifland 
▼icw8  to-    of  Newfoundland,  and  fome  coafts  of  the  continent ; 

nada.         but  made  no  ftay  there. 

Eleven   years  after,   James  Cartier,  a  (kilful 

navigator  of  St.  Malo,  refumed   the  projcds  of 

Verazani.  -  The  two  nations,  which  had  firft  landed 

in  America,    exclaimed   againft   the  injuftice  of 

treading  in  their  footfteps.     ff^bat !  Taid  Francis  I. 

pleafantly,  /hall  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal 

quietly  divide  all  Amirica  betwien  thenty  without  fuf- 

Jering  tne  to  take  a  /hare  as  their  brother  f  I  would 

fain 
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fain  fee  the  artick  of  Adanfi  will  that  bequeaths  ibat  B  o  o  iC 
vaft  inheritance  tQ  them.  Carticr  proceeded  fur- 
ther than  his  predecefibr.  He  went  up  the  river 
Sr.  Lawrence  ;  but,  after  having  bartered  fome  Eu- 
ropean commodities  with  the  favages  for  fome  of 
their  furs,  he  re-embarked  for  France ;  where  an 
undertaking,  which  feemed  to  have  been  entered 
upon  merely  from  imitation,  was  neglected  from 
levity. 

It  happened  fortunately  that  the  Normans,  the 
Britons,  and  the  Bifcayans,  continued  to  carry  on 
the  cod-fiQiery  on  the  great  fand-bank,  along  the 
coafts  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  all  the  adjacent 
latitudes.  Thefe  intrepid  and  experienced  men 
lerved  as  pilots  to  the  adventurers  who,  fince  the 
year  1598,  have  attempted  to  fettle  colonies  in 
thole  delert  regions.  None  of  thofe  firft  fettle- 
ments  profpered,  becaufe  they  were  all  under  the 
dire£tion  of  exclufive  companies,  which  had  nei- 
ther abilities  to  chufe  the  bed  lituations,  nor  a| 
fufiicient  dock  to  wait  for  their  returns.  One  mo- 
nopoly followed  another  in  a  rapid  fuccefllon  with- 
out any  advantage  \  they  were  purfued  with  gree* 
dinefs,  without  a  pian,^  or  any  means  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  All  thefe  different  companies  fuc- 
celTively  ruined  themfelves  ;  and  the  ftate  was  no 
gainer  by  their  lofs.  Theie  numerous  expeditions 
had  cod  France  more  men,  more  money,  and  more 
ihips,  than  other  dates  would  have  expended  in 
the  foundation  of  great  empires.  At  lad  Samuel 
de  Champlain  went  a  confiderable  way  up  the  river 
St.  Lawrence*,  and  in  1608,  upon  the  borders  of 
7  thtft 
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^  XV  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^**^  ^^^  foundation  of  Quebec,  which 
became  the  origin,  center,  and  capital,  df  New 
France  or  Canada. 

Thb  unbounded  track,  that  opened  itftlftothe 
view  of  this  colony,  difcovered  only  dark,  thick 
and  deep  foreft$,  whofe  height  alone  was  a  proof 
of  their  antiquity.    Numberlefs  large  rivers  came 
down  from  a  confiderable  diftance  to  water  chefe 
immenfe   regions.     The   intervals  between  them 
were  full  of  lakes;    Four  of  thcfc  meafured  from 
two  to  five   hundred  leagues  in  circumference. 
Thefe  fort  of  inland  feas  commanicated  with  each 
other ;  and  their  waters;  after  fbrming^  the  great 
river  St.  Lawrence,  conlrderably  increafed  the  bed 
of  the  ocean.    Every  thing  in  this  rude  part  of 
the  new^  world  appeared  grand  and  fublttnc.    Na- 
tore  here  difplayed  fuch  luxuriancy  and  majefty  as 
commanded   veneration-,    and  a    thoufknd  wild 
graces,  far  fupefior  to  the  artificial  beauties  of  our 
climates.     Here  the  imagination  of  a  painter  or  a 
poet  would  have  been  raifed,  animated,  and  filled 
with  thofe  ideas  which  leave  a  lading  imprellion 
on  the  mind.     All  thefe  countries  exhaled  an  air 
fit  to  prolong  life.    This  temperature,  which  from 
the  pofition  of  the  climate  mull:  have  been  ex- 
tremely pleafant,  loft  nothing  of  its  wholefomenefs 
by  the  fcverity  of  a  long  and  intenfe  winter.  Thofe 
who  impute  this  merely  to  the  woods,  fprings,  and 
mountains,  with  which  this  country  abounds,  have 
not  taken  every  thing  into  confideration.     Others 
add  to  thefe  caufcs  of  the  cold^  the  elevation  of 
the  land,  a  pure  aerial  armofphere,  feldom  loaded 

with 
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with  vapours  j  and  the  direftion  of  the  winds,  book 
which  blow  from  north  to  fouth  over  leas  always  %^  -^-l^ 
frozen. 

Notwithstanding  this  the  inhabitants  of  this  mOTt^uf. 
fharp  and  bleak  climate  were  but  thinly  clad.     Be-  toms,  vir- 

tUC8  Vices 

fore  their  intercourfe  with  us,  a  cloak  of  buffalo  and  wars/ 
or  beaver  (kin,  bound  with  a  leathern  girdle,  and  °^  *g*ihaj 
ftockings  made  of  a  roe«buck  Ikin,  was  the  whole  inhabited 
of  their  drefs.      The  additions  they   have  fincc  ^*"*  *' 
rnade  give  great  offence  to  their  old  meiH  who  are 
ever  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  their  manners. 

Few  of  thefe  favages  knew  any  thing  of  hulban* 
dry;  they  only  cultivated  maize,  and  that  they 
left  entirely  to  the  management  of  the  women,  as 
b^ing  beneath  the  dignity  of  independeiic  men. 
It  was  their  bittereft  imprecation  againft  an  enemy, 
that  he  might  be  reduced  to  till  the  ground.  Some^ 
times  they  would  condefcend  to  go  a  fifhing ;  but 
their  chief  delight,  and  the  employment  of  their 
whole  life, .  was  hunting*  For  this  purpofe  the 
whole  nation  went  out  as  they  did  to  war  ^  every 
family  marched  in  iearch  06  fuftenance.  They 
prepared  for  the  expedition  by  fevere  fadings  and 
never  ftirred  out  till  they  had  implored  the  aflift- 
ance  of  their  gods  j  they  did  not  pray  for  ftrength 
to  kill  the  beafts,  but  that  they  might  be  fo  fortu- 
nate as  to  meet  with  them.  None  flaid  behind 
except  infirm  and  old  men ;  all  the  reft  fallied  ^ 
forth,  the  men  to  kill  the  game,  and  the  women  to 
dry  and  bring  it  hotne.  The  winter  was  with 
them  the  Bncd:  feaibn  of  the  year :  the  bear,  the 
roe-back^  the  flag,  and  the  elk,  could  not  then  run 

with 
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BOOK  with  any  degree  of  fwiftnefs  through  fnow  that 
was  four  or  five  feet  deep.  The  favages^  who  were 
ftopt  neither  by  the  bufties,  the  torrents,  the  ponds, 
nor  the  rivers,  and  who  could  out-run  moft  of  the 
fwifter  animals,  were  fcldom  unfuccefsful  in  the 
chace.  When  they  were  without  ganne,  they  lived 
upon  acorns  ;  and,  for  want  of  thefe,  fed  upon  the 
fap  or  inner  (kin  that  grows  between  the  wood  and 
.  the  bark  of  the  afpcn-tree  and  the  birch. 

In  the  interval  between  their  hunting  parties, 
they  made  or  mended  their  bows  and  arrows,  the 
rackets  for  running  upon  the  fnow,  and  the  canoes 
for  crofling  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Thefe  travelling 
implements,  and  a  few  earthen  pots,  were  the  only 
fpecimens  of  art  among  thefe  wandering  nations. 
Thofe,  who  were  collected  in  towns,  added  to  thefe 
the  labours  requifite  for  their  fedentary  way  of 
life,  for  the  fencing  of  their  huts,  and  fecuring  them 
from  being  attacked.  The  favages  at  that  period 
gave  themfelves  up  to  total  inadlion,  in  the  moft 
profound  fecurity.  The  people,  content  with  their 
lot,  and  fatisfied  with  what  nature  afforded  them, 
were  unacquainted  with  that  reftleflhefs  which 
arifes  from  a  fenfe  of  our  own  weaknefs,  that  loath" 
ing  of  ourfelves  and  every  thing  about  us,  that 
necef&ty  of  flying  from  folitude,  and  ca&ng  our* 
felves  of  the  burthen  of  life  by  throwing  it  upon 
others. 

Their  ftature  in  general  was  beautifully  pro- 
portioned,  but  they  had  more  agility  than  ftrength, 
and  were  more  fit  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the 
chace  than  hard  labour.     Their  features  were 

regular 
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rtgular,  and  there  *as  a  kind  of  fiercenefs  in  thtit  ^  o  o  K 
afpcdt  which  they  contraftcd  in  war  and  hunting. 
Their  compfcxion  was  of  a  copper-colour;  and 
thtf  derived  it  from  nature,  by  which  all  men  who 
arc  conftantly  ixpofed  to  the  open  air  are  tanned. 
This  complexion  was  rendered  ftill  more  difagree- 
able  by  the  abfurd  cuilom  that  prevails  among 
favages,  of  painting  their  bodies  and  faces,  either 
to  diftingoifii  ^ach  other  at  a  diftanCe,  to  render 
themfclves  more  agreeable  to  their  miftreiScs,  or 
nfjore  formidable  in  war.  Befidcs  this  varnilh,  they 
rubbed  themfelves  with  the  fat  of  quadrupeds,  ot 
the  oil  of  filh,  a  cuftom  common  and  n^tceflary 
among  them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  intolerable 
flings  of  gnats  and  infefts,  that  fwarm  in  unculti- 
vated countries.  Thefc  ointments  were  prepared 
and  mixed  up  with  certain  red  juices,  fuppofed  to 
biB  a  deadly  poifon  to  the  mofchettoes.  To  thefe 
fcvcral  methods  of  anointing  themfelves,  which  pe* 
netrate  and  difcolour  the  (kin,  may  be  added  the 
fumigations  they  made  in  their  huts  againft  thofc 
infe£ts,  and  the  fmoke  of  the  fires  they  kept  all  the 
winter  to  warm  themfelves,  and  to  dry  their  meat. 
This  was  fufficient  to  make  them  appear  frightful 
to  our  people,  though  bieautiful  without  doubt,  or 
at  Icaft  not  difagreeable  to  themfelves.  Their  fight, 
fmell,  and  hearing,  and  all  their  fenfes,  were  re- 
markably quick,  and  gave  them  early  notice  of 
their  dangers  and  Wants.  Thefe  were  few,  bur 
their  ficknefles  were  ftill  fewer.  They  hardly 
knew  of  any  but  what  were  occafioned  by  too 
Vol.  IV.  G  g  violent 
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BOOK  violent  exercife,  or  eating  too  much  after  long  ab- 
ftinence. 

They  were  not  a  very  numerous  people ;  and 
poflibly  this  might  be  an  advantage  to  them. 
Poli(hed  nations  muft  wiih  for  an  increafe  of  popu- 
lation i  becaufe,  as  they  are  governed  by  ambitious 
rulers,  who  are  the  more  inclined  to  war  from  not 
being  perfonally  engaged  in  it,  they  are  under  a 
necellity  of  fighting,  either  to  invade  or  repuKe 
their  neighbours ;  and  becaufe  they  never  have  a 
fufficient  extent  of  territory  to  fatisfy  their  cnter- 
prifing  and  expenGve  way  of  life.  But  unconne&ed 
nations,  who  are  always  wandering,  and  guarded 
by  the  deferts  which  divide  them  ^  who  can  fly 
when  they  are  attacked,  and  whofe  poverty  pre- 
ferves  them  from  committing  or  fufiering  any  in- 
juftice ;  fuch  favage  nations  do  not  feel  the  wane 
of  numbers.  Perhaps  nothing  more  is  required, 
than  to  be  able  to  refift  the  wild  beafts  ;  occafio- 
nally  to  drive  away  an  infignificant  enemy,  and 
mutually  to  ai&ft  each  other.  If  they  had  been 
more  populous,  they  would  the  fooner  have  ex- 
bauftcd  the  country  they  inhabit,  and  have  been 
forced  to  remove  in  fearch  of  another  i  the  only, 
or,  at  leaft,  the  greateft  misfortune  attending  their 
precarious  way  of  life. 

Independent  of  thefe  reflexions,  which,  pof- 
fibly,  did  not  occur  fo  ftrongly  to  the  favages  of 
Canada,  the  nature  of  things  was  alone  fufficient  to 
check  their  increafe.  Though  they  lived  in  a 
country  abounding  in  game  and  fi(b,  yet  in  Ibme 
feafons,  and  fometimes  for  whole  years,  this  re- 
3  fburce 
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iburce  failed  them  :  and  famine  then  occaGoned  a  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

XV. 

great  deftrudion  among  people  who  were  at  too 
great  a  diftance  to  affift  each  other.  Their  wars, 
or  tranfient  hoftilities,  the  refult  of  former  animo- 
Cities,  were  very  deftruftive.  Men  conftantly  ac- 
cuftomed  to  hunt  for  their  fubfiflence,  to  tear  in 
pieces  the  animal  they  had  overtaken,  to  hear  the 
cries  of  death,  and  fee  the  (hedding  of  blood,  muft 
have  been  ftill  more  cruel  in  war,  if  poflible,  than 
our  own  people.  In  a  word,  notwithilanding  all 
that  has  been  faid  in  favour  of  inuring  children  to 
hardftiips,  which  mifled  Peter  the  Great  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  he  ordered  that  none  of  his  failors 
children  Ihould  drink  any  thing  but  fea-water  (an 
experiment  which  proved  fatal  to  all  who  tried  it) ; 
it  is  certain,  that  a  great  many  young  favages 
periflied  through  hunger,  thirft,  cold,  and  fatigue. 
Even  thofe  whofe  conftitution  was  ftrono:  enough 
to  bear  the  ufual  excrcifes  of  thofe  climates,  to 
fwim  over  the  broadeft  rivers,  to  go  two  hundred 
leagues  on  a  hunting  party,  to  live  many  days  with- 
out fleep,  to  fubGft  a  confiderable  time  without 
any  food ;  fuch  men  muft  have  been  exhaufted^ 
and  totally  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  generation. 
Few  were  lb  long-lived  as  our  people,  whofe  man- 
ner of  living  is  more  uniform  and  tranquil. 

The  aufterity  of  a  Spartan  education  ;  the  cuf- 
tom  of  inuring  children  to  hard  labour  and  coarfe 
food,  has  been  produdive  of  dangerous  miftakes. 
Philofophers,  defirous  of  alleviating  the  miferies  in- 
cident to  mankind,  have  endeavoured  to  comfort 
the  wretched  who  have  been  doomed  to  a  life  of 

G  g  2  bardlbips, 
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BOOK  hardfliips,  by  perfuading  them  that  it  was  the  mafk 
wholefome  and  the  beft.  The  rich  have  eagerly 
adopted  a  fyftem,  which  fcrved  to  render  them  in- 
fenfible  to  the  fufferings  of  the  poor,  and  to  dif- 
penfe  them  from  the  duties  of  humanity  and  com- 
paflion.  But  itj  is  an  error  to  imagine,  that  men 
who  are  employed  in  the  more  laborious  arts  of 
fociety, '  live  as  long  as  thofe  who  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  their  toil.  Moderate  labour  ftrengthens  the 
human  frame ;  excetTive  labour  impairs  it.  A  pea- 
fant  is  an  old  man  at  fixty ;  while  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  who  live  in  affluence  and  with  feme  de- 
gree of  moderation,  frequently  attain  to  fourfcore 
and  upwards.  Even  men  of  letters,  whofe  employ- 
ments are  by  no  means  favourable  to  health,  afibrd 
many  inftances  of  longevity.  Let  not  then  our 
modern  writings  propagate  this  falfe  and  cruel 
error,  to  feduce  the  rich  to  difregard  the  groans  of 
the  poor,  and  to  transfer  all  their  tendemefs  from 
their  vaflals  to  their  dogs  and  horfes. 

Thrsb  original  languages  were  fpoken  in  Cana- 
da, the  Algonquin,  the  Sioux,  and  the  Huron. 
They  were  confidered  as  primidve  languages,  be- 
caufe  each  of  them  contained  many  of  thofe  imita- 
tative  words,  which  convey  an  idea  of  things  by 
the  found.  The  dialefts  derived  from  them,  were 
nearly  as  many  as  their  towns.  No  abftra&  terms 
were  found  in  thefe  languages,  becaufe  the  infant 
mind  of  the  favages  feldom  extends  its  view  beyond 
the  prefent  objeffc  and  the  prefent  time  i  and,  as 
they  have  but  few  ideas,  they  feldoln  want  to  re- 
prefent  feveral  under  one  and  the  fame  fign.    Be- 
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fi4fi5,  the  language  of  thefe  people,  altnoft  always  ^  ^v  * 
animated  by  a  quick,  fimple,  and  ftrong  fenfacion, 
excited  by  the  great  fcenes  of  nature,  contra&ed  a 
lively  and  poetical  caft  trom  their  ftrong  and  adivc 
imagination.  The  aftonifhment  and  admiration 
which  proceeded  trom  their  ignorance,  gave  them 
a  ftrong  propenfny  to  exaggeration.  They  expreiled 
what  they  law ;  their  language  painted,  as  it  were, 
natural  objects  in  ftrong  colouring ;  and  their  dif* 
f:ourres  were  quite  pidufefque.  For  want  of  term^ 
agreed  uppn  to  denote  certain  compound  or  com- 
plex ideas,  they  made  ufe  of  figurative  exprefiions. 
Yf  hat  was  ftill  wanting  in  fpeech,  they  fupplied  by 
their  geftures,  their  attitudes,  their  bodily  motions, 
and  the  modulations  of  the  voice.  The  boldeft 
metaphors  were  more  familiar  to  them  in  common 
converfation,  than  they  are  even  in  epic  poetry  in 
the  European  languages.  Their  fpeeches  in  public 
aftembiies,  particularly,  were  full  of  images, 
energy,  and  pathos.  No  Greek  or  Roman  orator 
ever  fpoke,  perhaps,  with  more  ftrength  and  fub- 
limity  than  one  of  their  chiefs.  It  was  thought 
])ece0ary  to  perfuade  them  to  remove  at  a  diftance 
from  their  native  foil.  We  were  homy  faid  he,  on 
ibisfpoty  our  fathers  lie  buried  in  it.  Sbailwefof 
to  the  bones  of  our  fathers^  Arife^  and  come  with  us 
isfto  a  foreign  landi 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined  that  fuch  nations  could 
not  be  fi)  gentle  nor  lb  weak  as  thofe  of  South 
America.  They  fliewed  that  they  had  that  degree 
of  a&ivity  and  ftrength  which  the  people  of  the 
northern  nations  always  poflefs,  unlefs  they  are, 

G  g  3  like 
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BOOK  like  the  Laplanders,  of  a  very  different  fpecies  from 
ourfclves.  They  had  but  juft  attained  to  that  de* 
gree  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  to  which  in* 
Hind  alone  may  lead  men  in  the  fpaee  of  a  feir 
years ;  and  it  is  among  fuch  people  that  a  philo- 
fopher  may  ftudy  man  in  his  natural  (late. 

They  were  divided  into  feveral  fmall  nations, 
whofe  form  of  government  was  nearly  fimilar.  Some 
had  hereditary  chiefs ;  others,  elefted  them ;  the 
greater  part  were  only  directed  by  their  old  men. 
They  were  mere  affociations,  formed  by  chance, 
and  always  free  -,  though  united,  they  were  bound 
by  no  tie.  The  will  of  individuals  was  not  even 
overruled  by  the  general  one.  All  decifions  were 
considered  only  as  matter  of  advice,  which  was  not 
binding,  or  enforced  by  any  penalty.  If,  in  one 
of  thefe  fingular  republics,  a  man  was  condemned 
to  death,  it  was  rather  a  l^ind  of  war  againft  a 
common  enemy,  than  an  adt  of  juftice  exercifed 
againft  a  fubjed.  Inftead  of  coercive  pbwcr,  good 
manners,  example,  education,  a  refpcd  for  old 
nien^  and  parental  afTedion,  maintained  peace  in 
thefe  focieties;  where  there  was  neither  law  nor 
property.  Reafon,  which  had  not  been  miflcd  by 
prejudice,  or  corrupted  by  paffion,  as  it  is  with 
us,  fervcd  them  inftead  of  moral  precepts  and  re- 
gulations of  police.  Harmony  and  fecurity  were 
maintained  without  the  interpofition  of  government. 
Authority  never  incroached  upon  that  powerful 
inftindt  of  nature,  the  love  of  independence ;  which, 
enlightened  by  reafon,  produces  in  us  the  love  of 
equality. 

Hence 
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Hence  arifes  that  regard  which  the  fayages  have  ^  ^^  ^ 
for  each  other.  They  lavifli  their  expreffions  of 
cfteem,  and  cxpefl:  the  fame  in  return.  They 
are  obliging,  but  referved  -,  they  weigh  their  words, 
and  liften  with  great  attention.  Their  gravity, 
which  appears  like  a  kind  of  melancholy,  is  par- 
ticularly obfervable  in  their  national  aflemblies. 
Every  one  fpeaks  in  his  turn,  according  to  his  age, 
experience,  and  his  fervices.  No  one  is  ever  in- 
terrupted, either  by  indecent  refledions,  or  ill- 
timed  applaufe.  Their  public  affairs  are  managed 
with  fuch  difintereftednefs  as  is  unknown  in  our 
governments,  where  the  welfare  of  the  ftate  is 
hardly  ever  promoted  but  from  fclfifli  views  or 
party  fpirit.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  one 
of  thefej  favage  orators,  when  his  fpeech  has  met 
with  univerfal  applaufe,  telling  thofe  who  agreed 
to  his  opinion,  that  another  man  is  more  deferving 
of  their  confidence. 

This  mutual  refpeft  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fame  place,  prevails  between  the  feveral  na- 
tions, when  they  are  not  in  aftual  war.  The  de- 
puties arc  received  and  treated  with  that  friendlhip 
that  is  due  to  men  who  come  to  treat  of  peace  and 
alliance.  Wandering  nations,  who  have  not  the 
leaft  notion  of  increafing  their  territory,  never  ne- 
gotiate for  conqueft,  or  for  any  interefts  relative 
to  dominion.  Even  thofe  who  have  fixed  fettle- 
tnents,  never  contend  with  others  for  coming  to  live 
in  their  diftrift,  provided  they  do  not  moleft  them. 
The  earth,  fay  they,  is  made  for  all  men  •,  no  one 
muft  pofiefs  the  (hare  of  two.    All  the  politics, 
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BOOK  therefore,  <rf  the  favages  confift  in  forming  leagues 
againft  an  enemy  who  is   too  numerous   or  tpo 
ftrong,  and  in  fufpending  hoftilities  that  become 
too  deftrudtive.    When  they  have  agreed  upon  a 
truce  or  league  of  amity,  it  is  ratified  by  mutu^y 
exchanging  a  belt,  or  ftring  of  bc^ds,  which  arc 
a  kind  of  fnail-ftiells.     The  white  ones   are  very 
common  j  but  the  purple  ones,  which  are  rare,  and 
the  black,    which   are   ftill    more  fo,  are  much 
cftcemed.    They  work  them  into  a  ciUndrical form, 
b©re  them,  and  then  make  them  up  into  neck- 
laces.   The  brianches.  are  about  a  foot  long,  an4 
the  beads  are  ftrung  upon  them  one  after  another 
in  a  flraight  line.     The  necklaces  are  broad  belts, 
on  which  the  bead3  are  placed  in  rows,  and  neatly 
tacked  down  with  little  flips  of  leather.     The  Ozc, 
yreight,  and  colour  of  thefe  (hells,  are  adapted  to 
the  importance  of  the  bufinefs.     They  ferve  as 
jewels,  as  records,  and  as  annals.     They  are  the 
bond  of  union  between  nations  and  individuals. 
They  are  the  facred  and  inviolable  pledge  which  is 
a  confirmation  of  words,   promifcs,  and  treaties. 
The  chiefs  of  towns  are  the  keepers  of  thefe  re* 
cords.     They  know  their  meaning ;  they  interpret 
them ;  and  by  means  of  thefe  figns,  they  tranlmit 
the  hiftory  of  tte  country  to  the  fucceeding  gene- 
ra tic  n. 

As  the  favages  polTefs  no  riches,  they  arc  of 
a  benevolent  turn.  A  ftriking  inftance  of  this  ap- 
pears in  the  care  they  take  of  their  orphans, 
widows,  and  infirm  people.  They  liberally  (hare 
their  fcanty  provifion  vvith  thofc  whofc  crops  have 

failed. 
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^ed»  or  iffko  have  been  unfuccefsful  in  hundng  ^  ^^  ^' 
or  fiihiog.  Their  tables  and  their  huts  are  open 
night  and  day  to  (Iraogcrs  aod  travellers.  This 
generous  hoTpitality,  which  makes  the  advantages 
of  a  private  man  a  public  bkfling,  is  chiefly  con* 
fpicuous  in  their  entertainments.  A  &vage  claims 
refped,  not  fo  much  from  what  he  poflfefles,  as 
from  what  he  gives  away.  The  whole  (tock  of 
provifions  coUefted  during  a  chacc  that  has  lafted 
fix  months,  is  frequently  expended  in  one  day; 
and  he  who  gives  the  entertainment  enjc^s  more 
pleafure  than  his  guefts. 

None  of  the  writers  who  have  defcribed  the 
manners  of  the  favages  have  reckoned  benevolence 
among  their  virtues.  But  this  may  be  owing  to 
prejudice,  which  has  made  them  confound  anti- 
pathy and  refentment  with  natural  temper.  Thefe 
people  neither  love  nor  efteem  the  Europeans,  nor 
arc  they  very  kind  to  them.  The  inequality  of 
conditions,  which  we  think  fo  neceflary  for  the 
well-being  of  iociety,  is,  in  their  opinion,  the 
greateft  fqlly.  They  are  (hocked  to  fee  that  among 
us,  one  man  has  more  property  than  feveral  others 
colle£iively,  and  that  this  firft  injuftice  is  produc- 
tive of  a  fecond,  which  is,  that  the  man  who  has 
mod  riches  is  on  that  account  the  moft  refpcded. 
But  what  appears  to  them  a  meannefs  below  the 
brute  creation  is,  that  men  who  are  equal  by  na- 
ture (hould  degrade  themfelves  fo  far  as  to  depend 
upon  the  will  or  the  caprice  of  another.  The  re- 
fpedt  we  ihew  to  tides,  dignities,  and  efpecially  to 
hereditary  nobility,  they  call  an  iniult,  an  out- 
rage 
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BOOK  rage  xo  human  nature.  Whoever  knows  how  ta 
guide  a  canoe,  to  beat  an  enemy,  to  build  a  hut, 
to  live  upon  little,  to  go  a  hundred  leagues  in  the 
woods,  with  no  other  guide  than  the  wind  and  fun, 
or  any  provifion  but  a  bow  and  arrows  -,  he  a£ls  the 
part  of  a  man,  and  what  more  can  be  expeded  of 
him  ?  That  reftlefs  difpofition  which  prompts  us 
to  crofs  fo  many  Teas  in  queft  of  fugitive  advan- 
tages, appears  to  them  rather  the  effedt  of  poverty 
than  of  induftry.  They  laugh  at  our  arts,  our 
manners,  and  all  thofe  cuftoms  which  infpire  us 
with  a  greater  degree  of  vanity,  in  proportion  as 
they  remove  us  further  from  the  ftate  of  nature. 
Their  franknefs  and  honefty  is  rouzed  to  indigna- 
tion by  the  tricks  and  cunning  which  have  been 
pradifed  in  our  dealings  with  them.  A  multitude 
of  other  motives,  fome  founded  on  prejudice,  but 
frequently  on  reafon,  have  rendered  the  Euro- 
peans odious  to  the  Indians.  They  have  made  re- 
prifals,  and  are  become  har(h  and  cruel  in  their 
intercourfe  with  us.  The  averfion  and  contempt 
they  have  conceived  for  our  manners,  has  always 
made  them  avoid  our  fociety.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  reconcile  any  of  them  to  our  indul- 
gent manner  of  living;  whereas  we  have  feen 
fome  Europeans  forego  all  the  conveniencies  of  civil 
life,  retire  into  the  forefts,  and  take  up  the  bow 
and  the  club  of  the  favage. 

An  innate  fpirit  of  benevolence,  however,  Ibme- 
times  brings  the  favages  back  to  us.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  winter  a  French  veflel  was  wrecked 
upon  the  rocks  of  Anticofti.     The  failors  who  had 
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cfcaped  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  and  the  dangers  of  ^  ^^  ^ 
famine  in  this  defert  and  favage  ifland,  built  a 
bark  out  of  the  remains  of  their  fliip,  which,  in  the 
following  fpring,  conveyed  them  to  the  continent. 
They  were  obferved  in  a  languid  and  expiring 
ftate,  by  a  hut  filled  with  favages.  Brethren^  faid 
the  chief  of  this  lonely  family,  addrefling  himfelf 
affeftionately  to  them,  the  wretched  are  entitled  to 
our  pity  and  our  afftftance.  We  are  men^  and  the 
misfortunes  incident  to  any  of  the  human  race  affeB  us 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were  our  own.  Thefc 
humane  expreffions  were  accompanied  with  every 
token  of  friendfhip  thefe  generous  favages  had  it  in 
their  power  to  (hew. 

One  thing  only  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
happinefs  of  the  free  Americans  ,  and  that  was  the 
happinefs  of  being  fond  of  their  wives.  Nature^ 
indeed,  has  in  vain  beftowed  on  their  women  a  good 
fbape,  beautiful  eyes,  plcafing  features,  and  long 
black  hair.  All  thefe  accomplifliments  are  no 
longer  regarded  than  while  they  remain  in  a  date 
of  independence.  They  no  fooner  fubmit  to  the 
matrimonial  yoke,  but  even  their  hufband,  who 
is  the  only  man  they  love,  grows  infcnfible  to  thofe 
charms  they  were  fo  liberal  of  before  marriage. 
The  ftate  of  life,  indeed,  to  which  this  condition 
fubjeds  them,  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  beauty. 
Their  features  alter,  and  they  lofe  at  once  the  de- 
fire  and  the  power  of  pleafing.  They  are  labo- 
rious, indefatigable,  and  aftive.  They  dig  the 
ground,  fow,  and  reap ;  while  their  hufbands^ 
who  difdain  to  (loop  to  the  drudgeries  of  hufban- 

dry. 
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BOOK  ciry,  atnufe  thptnCelvcs  with  hunting,  fifting^  fhpot- 
ing  with  thie  bow,  and  a0erUQg  the  domioion  of 
man  over  the  earth. 

Many  of  thefc  nations  allow  a  plurality  of  wives; 
and  even  thofc  that  do  not  praftife  polygamy,  have 
ftill  refervcd  to  themfelves  the  liberty  of  a  divorce* 
The  very  idea  of  an  indiflbluble  tie,  never  once 
entered  the  thoughts  of  a  people  who  are  free  rill 
death.  When  thofe  who  are  naarried  di(agree» 
ihey  part  by  confent,  and  divide  their  children  be- 
tween them.  Nothing  appears  to  them  more  re- 
pugnant to  nature  and  reaibn  than  the  contrary 
fyftem  which  prevails  athong  chriftians.  The  great 
fpirit,  fay  they,  hath  created  qs  all  to  be  happy ; 
and  we  Ibould  offend  him,  were  we  to  live  in  a 
perpetual  ftate  of  conftraint  and  uneafine(s.  This 
fyftem  agrees  with  what  one  of  the  Miamis  fatd  to 
one  of  the  midionaries.  Mf  wife  and  I  were  am- 
tinually  at  variana.  My  nHgbbour  Mfagreed  equalfy 
with  bis.  Wi  bavz  excbatiged  wives^  and  are  both 
fatisfied. 

A  celebrated  writer,  whom  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mire, even  when  we  differ  from  him  in  opinion^ 
has  obferved,  that  love  among  the  Americans  is 
never  produdtive  of  induftry,  genius,  and  charac- 
ter, as  it  is  among  the  Europeans.  The  favages, 
it  is  faid,  are  neithe):  acquainted  with  the  torments 
nor  the  delights  of  this  moft  violent  of  all  paf- 
fions.  But  if  they  are  not  fo  fond  of  women  as 
civilized  people  are,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  for  wapt 
of  powers  or  inclination  to  population.  But  the 
firft  wants  of  nature  may,  perhaps,  reftrain  in  them 

the 
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the  claims  of  thfc  fecond.  Their  ftrengch  is  almoft  book 
all  cxhaufted  in  procuring  their  fubfiftence.  Hurlt- 
ang  and  other  expeditions  leave  them  neither  the 
opportunity  nor  the  leifure  of  attending  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  their  fpecies.  No  wandering  nation  can 
ever  be  numerous.  What  muft  become  of  women 
obliged  to  follow  their  huibands  a  hundred  leagues, 
with  children  at  their  brcaft  or  in  their  arms  ? 
What  would  become  of  the  children  themfelves 
if  deprived  of  the  milk  that  muft  neceffarily  fail 
during  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  ?  Hunting  pre- 
vents, and  war  deftroys,  the  increafe  of  mankind. 
A  favagc  warrior  refifts  the  feducing  arts  of  young 
women  who  ftrivc  to  allure  him.  When  nature 
compels  this  tender  fex  to  make  the  firft  advances, 
and  to  purfue  the  nien  that  avoid  them ;  thofe 
who  are  lefs  inflamed  with  military  ardour,  than 
with  the  charms  of  beauty,  yield  to  the  temptation. 
But  the  true  warriors,  who  have  been  early  taught 
that  an  intercourfe  with  women  enervates  ftrength 
and  courage,  do  not  fo  eafily  furrender.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  owing  to  natural  defefts  that  Canada  is 
unpeopled,  but  to  the  track  of  life  purfued  by  its 
inhabitants.  Though  they  are  as  fit  for  procrea- 
tion as  our  northern  people,  all  their  ftrength  is 
employed  for  their  own  prefervation.  Hunger 
does  hot  permit  them  to  attend  to  the  paffion  of 
love.  If  the  people  of  the  fouth  facrifice  every 
thing  to  this  latter  defire,  it  is  becaufe  the  former 
is  eafily  fatisfied.  In  a  country  where  nature  is 
very  prolific,  and  man  confumes  but  little,  all  the 
ftrength  he  has  to  fparc  is  entirely  turned  to  po- 
3  pulation  i 
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BOOK  pulation  *»  which  is  likewife  affifted  by  the  warmth 
of  the  climate.  In  a  climate  where  men  confume 
more  than  nature  affords  them  without  pains ; 
the  time  and  the  faculties  of  the  human  (pecies 
are  exhaufted  in  fatigues '  that  are  detrimental  to 
population. 

But  a  further  proof  that  the  favages  are  not 
lefs  inclined  to  women  than  we  are,  is,  that  they 
are  much  fonder  of  their  children.  Their  mothers 
fuckle  them  till  they  are  four  or  five  years  old,  and 
fometimes  till  fix  or  feven.  From  their  earVieft  in- 
fancy, their  parents  pay  a  regard  to  their  natui:al 
independence,  and  never  beat  or  chide  them,  left 
they  ihould  check  that  free  and  martial  fpirit,  which 
is  one  day  to  conftitute  their  principal  charadter. 
They  even  forbear  to  make  ufe  of  ftrong  argu- 
ments to  perfuade  them,  becaufe  this  would  be  in 
fome  meafure  a  reftraint  upon  their  will.  As  they 
are  only  taught  what  they  want  to  know,  they  are 
the  happieft  children  upon  earth.  If  they  die,  the 
parents  lament  them  with  deep  regret;  and  will 
fometimes  go  fix  months  after,  to  weep  over  the 
grave  of  their  child ;  and  the  mother  will  fprinkle 
it  with  her  own  milk. 

The  ties  of  friendfhip  among  the  favages  are  al- 
moft  as  ftrong  as  thofe  of  nature,  and  more  lafting. 
Thefe  are  never  broken  by  that  variety  of  clalhing 
interefts,  which,  in  our  focieties,  weaken  even  the 
tendereft  and  moft  facred  connexions.  When  a 
man  has  fixed  his  choice,  he  depofits  in  the  breaft 
of  his  aflbciate  his  inmoft  thoughts,  his  fentiments, 
his  projeds,  his  forrows,  and  his  joys.    The  two 

friends 
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friends  (hare  every  thing  in  common.  Their  union  B  00  k 
is  for  life ;  they  fight  fide  by  fide ;  and  if  one  falls, 
the  other  conftantly  dies  upon  the  body  of  his 
friend.  If  they  are  I'eparated  in  fome  imminent 
danger,  each  calls  upon  the  name  of  his  friend, 
and  invokes  his  fpirit,  as  his  tutelar  deity. 

The  favages  fliew  a  degree  of  penetration  and 
fagacity,  which  aftonifiies  every  man  who  has  not 
obferved  how  much  our  arts  and  methods  of  life 
contribute  to  render  our  minds  dull  and  inadive : 
becaule  we  are  feldom  under  a  neceflity  of  think- 
ing, and  have  only  the  trouble  to  learn.  If  how- 
ever they  fall  £hort  of  perfection  in  every  thing,  as 
the  mod  fagacious  animals  are  obferved  to  do,  it  is, 
probably,  becaufe,  as  they  have  no  ideas  but  fuch 
as  relate  to  their  prefent  wants,  the  equality  that 
fubfifts  between  them,  lays  every  individual  under 
a  neceflity  of  thinking  for  himfelf,  and  of  fpending 
his  whole  life  in  acquiring  this  common  ftock  of 
knowledge ;  hence  it  may  be  reafonably  inferred, 
that  the  fum  total  of  ideas  in  a  fociety  of  favages 
is  no  more  than  the  fum  of  ideas  in  each  indivi- 
dual. 

Instead  of  abfl:rufe  meditations,  the  favages 
delight  in  ibngs.  They  are  faid  to  have  no  variety 
in  their  finging ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  thofe 
who  have  heard  them  had  an  ear  properly  adapted 
to  their  mufic.  When  we  firft  hear  a  foreign  lan- 
guage fpoken,  the  whole  feems  one  continued 
found,  and  appears  to  be  pronounced  with  the  fame 
tone  of  voice,  without  any  modulation  or  profody. 

It 
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BOOK  It  is  only  by  continaed  habit  that  we  learn  to  dHHn^ 
guiih  the  words  and  fyllaUes,  and  to  perceive  that 
the  found  of  focne  is  duU^  and  thut  of  others  iharp^ 
as  alfo  that  fome  are  long  and  others  Ihort.  Would 
it  not  require  at  leaft  as  much  time  to  enable  us  to 
determineany  thing  certain  with  regard  to  the  mufic 
of  any  nation,  which  muft  always  be  fubordinate  to 
their  language  ? 

Their  dances  ^re  generally  an  emblem  of  war, 
and  they  ufually  dance  V^ith  their  weapons  in  their 
hands.  There  is  fomething  fo  regular,  rapid,  and 
terrible,  in  thefe  dances,  that  an  European,  when 
firft  he  fees  them,  cannot  help  being  ilruck  with 
horror.  He  imagines  that  the  ground  will  in  a  mo- 
ment be  covered  with  blood  and  fcattered  limbs, 
and  that  none  of  the  dancers  or  the  fpeftators-  will 
furvive.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  in  the 
firft  ages  of  the  world,  and  among  fayage  nations, 
dancing  fhould  be  an  imitative  art,  and  that  it 
iboiild  have  loft  that  charaBfteriftic  in  civilized 
countries,  where  it  feems  to  be  reduced  to  a  fet  of 
uniform  fteps  without  meaning.  But  it  is  with 
dances  as  with  languages,  they  grow  abftraded  like 
the  ideas  they  are  intended  to  reprefent.  The 
figns  of  them  are  more  allegorical,  as  the  minds  of 
the  people  become  more  refined.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner as  a  fingle  word,  in  a  learned  language,  ez- 
prelTes  feveral  ideas  -,  fo,  in  an  allegorical  dance,  a 
fingle  ftep,  a  fingle  attitude,  is  fufiicient  to  excite  a 
variety  of  fenfations.  It  is  owing  to  want  of  ima* 
ginatioQ  either  in  the  dancers,  or  the  fpe£btors,  if 
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i  figured  darict  ii  not,  or  cfofe^  not  ^f)pear  td  tre,  c<-  B  o  p  k 
pr^ffiVe.  l^fidesi  tfife  fav^i  can  exhibit  n6nt  bat  ^^* 
flpdfig  paffions  ami  ftrttcibdi  mahhcrt,  arrd  thefd 
miift  be  rtpfefcfttdd  by  riflofc  tignlfitstnt  images  inC 
tftcir  rfrfndW,  ikhtcti  at*  tbi^  larigddge  of  gefttTre, 
the  firflf  and  finhpleft  of  all  fangiiagcs.  Natron^ 
JiVlAg  rnr  a  ftatc  of  d^^il  ftycretj^,  iitd  in  peat<^c,  have 
wly  iU  gerftltY  p'iffiGns:  i6  rtpr^fent,  which  ^re  bt^ 
cVprcflte*  by  delkj^ttf  irfiagcsr,  fit  to  convty  r<^fin6<f 
idca^.  It  ffiight  rtot,  however,  be  impibper  fotnc- 
ttmeis  to  brthg  batk  dancrhg  to  its  fii'ff  ortgm,  to' 
eihibrt  thcf  oM  fitrtplichy  of  manners,  to  rcrive  the 
fiirft  fertfations  of  nature  by  motions  which  repre- 
lent  thdm,  tb  depart  from  iht  antiquated  and  fcien- 
trfic  tiktit  of' tTie  Gr^ks  ihd  Rdmifos,  and  to  adopt 
the  liV^iy  atrid  fignifieant  images  of  the  i^udt  Ca- 
nadians. 

ThiIse  favagcs,  always  totally  devoltfd  to  the 
piurfuit  of  the  prefent  paffioft,  are  extravagantly 
fond  of  ^ming,  a*  is^  ulb^l  witli  aH  idl^  people, 
and  efpecialiy  of  games  of  chance.  The  fame  men, 
who  are  commonly  fo  fcdatfe;  mbdefate,  and  difin- 
tereftedj  and  Rave  fuch*  a  command  of  themfelvcs, 
art  outrageous^  greedy  send  tdrbolent  at  play; 
tlicy  Icfft  their  peace,  th«^  fenfti,  aAd  all  ihriy  sir6 
poflTeififd  6f.  Deftitute  of  althoft  eviry  thing,  co- 
veting all  they  fee,  and  when  they  like  it,  eager 
to  have  and  enjoy  it,  their  attention  is'  entirely 
turned  to  the  moft  fpeedy  ahd  rc^dteft  way  of  ac- 
quiring it.  This  isi  a  confequence  of  their  manners, 
as  wcU  as  of  tHeir  charafteK  The  profpc(^  of  pre- 
fAit!  happinefs'  al^ys  prevents  them  frort  difctrn- 

Vox.  IV.  H  h  iBg 
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^  XV  ^  ^"o  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  "^^y  cnfue.  Their  forecaft  docs 
not  even  reach  from  day  to  night.  They  arc  al- 
ternately fiUy  children  and  violent  men.  Every 
thing  depends  with  them. on  the  prefent  moment. 

Gaming  alone  would  lead  them  to  fuperftition, 
even  if  they  were  not  naturally  fubjeft  to  that 
fcourge  of  the  human  race.  But  as  they  have  few 
phyHcians  or  empirics  of  this  kind  to  have  recourle. 
to,  they  fuffcr  Icfs  from  this  diftemper  of  the  mind 
than  more  polifhed  nations,  and  are  better  difpofed 
to  attend  to  the  fuggeftions  of  reafon  which  abate 
the  violence  of  it.  The  Iroquois  have  a  cpnfufed. 
notion  of  a  Brft  Being  who  governs  the  world  as  he 
pleafes.  They  never  repine  at  the  evil  which  this 
being  permits.  When  fome  mifchance  befals  them, 
they  fay  \  the  man  abpve  will  bave  it  fo  \  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  more  philofophy  in  this  fubmiflion, 
than  in  all  the  reafonino;s  and  declamations  of  our 
philofophers.  Moil  other  favagc  nations  worihip 
thofe  two  firft  principles  of  good  and  evil,  which 
occur  to  the  human  mind  as  foon  as  it  has  acquired 
any  conception  of  invifible  fubftances.  Sometimes 
they  worfliip  a  river,  a  foreft,  the  fun  or  the  moon  ; 
in  ihort,  any  beings  in  which  they,  have  obferved  a 
certain  power  and  motion  ;  becaufe  wherever  they 
fee  motion  they  cannot  account  for>  they  fuppofe 
there  is  a  foul.    . 

TriEY  fcem  to  have  fome  notion  of  a  future 
(late ;  but,  having  no  principles  of  morality,  tliey 
do  not  think  the  next  life  is  a  (late  of  reward  for 
virtue,  and  punifliment  for  vice.  They  believe  that 
the  indefatigable  huntfman,  the  fearlcfs  and  mer- 
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cilcfs  warrior,  who  has  flain  or  burnt  many  enemies,  B  o  o  K 
and  made  his  own  town  viflorious,  will  after  death 
pafs  into  a  country,,  where  he  will  be  fupplied 
with  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  animals  to  fatisfy  his 
hunger ;  whereas  thofe  who  are  grown  old  in  indo- 
lence and  without  glory,  will  be  for  ever  baniflied 
into  a  barren  land,  where  they  will  be  eternally 
expofed  to  famine  and  ficknefs.  Their  tenets  arc 
fuited  to  their  manners  and  their  wants.  They  be- 
lieve in  fuch  pleafures  and  fuch  fufferings  as  they 
are  acquainted  with.  They  have  more  hopes  than 
fears,  and  are  happy»  even  in  their  delufions.  They 
are,  however,  often  tormented  with  dreams. 

Ignorance  is  naturally  prone  to  conneft  fome- 
thing  myfterious  with  dreams,  and  to  afcribe  them 
to  the  agency  of  fome  powerful  being,  who  takes 
the  opportunity,  when  our  facultfes  are  fufpended 
and  lulled  aflecp,  of  watching  over  us  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  our  fenfes.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  foul,  difi* 
tin£t  from  our  own,  that  glides  into  us,  to  inform 
us  of  what  is  to  come,  when  we  cannot  yet  fee  it ; 
though  futurity  is  always  prefent  to  that  Being  who 
created  all  things. 

In  the  bleak  and  rough  climates  of  Canada,  where 
the  people  live  by  hunting,  their  nerves  are  ape 
CO  be  painfully  affeAed  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  by  fatigue  and  long  abftinence. 
Then  thefe  favages  have  melancholy  and  trouble- 
ibmc  dreams ;  they  imagine  they  are  furrounded 
with  enemies ;  they  fee  their  town  furprifed,  and 
deluged  in  •  blood  5  they  receive  injuries  and 
wounds  i  their  wives,  their  children,  their, friends, 
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*  xw  ^  ^^^  carried  off*  Whca  they  mrake^  they  take 
thefe  vifions  for  a  warning  from,  the  gods.  ^  and 
that  fear  which  firft  infpired  them  with  this  klea» 
adds  to.  their  natural  ferocttyv  faj^'the  mdancfaoly 
call  it  gives  to  their  dK>aghcs,  and  their  gioomj 
compkxiona.  ^  The  old  womea^  who  arc  a&lefi  ta 
the  wodd,  dream  for  the  fiifety  of  the  Gomnaoai- 
wealth.  Some  weak  old  men  alftv  tike  rbem^  txxs 
dream  on  public  afi^ns^  in  which  they  base  oo 
(hare  or  tafluenoei  Yoang  men  who.  aoe  unfit  for 
war,  oc  laborious  exercifes,  wili  drcam>  009,  that 
tbcja  may  bear  fome  pare  tn^  tlie  admintflnKioa  of 
the  clan«  In  vain  hath  it  been  attempiedt  do^ 
ring  t»0(  centuries,  to  remove*  illufian^  lb  deeply 
roerted  The  lavages  have  conftamAy  repKed,  T^a 
ckrifiims  latigh  di  tkefuUh  we  bam  m  dreamSy.  and 
yet  ffeffiin  iu  t$^  biUwe  Mttgs  infimUfy^  nmn  impra^ 
bable.  Thus  we  fee  in  thefe  untutored  nations  the 
feeds;.of  prieftciaaft,  with  aliuts*  train  of  eriU« 

WiiRLfi  it  not  for  thefe  mel^mchoiy  fits  and 
dreams,  diere  would  fcarce  overbe  any  oontendooa 
among  them*  £urq>eans  wha  have*  lived  long  in 
thofe  countries,  aflfure  us  they  never  Aw  an  Indiaiv 
in  a  pa/iion.  Without  iuperftirion,  there  would  be 
as  few.  narional  as^  private  quarrels. 

PntvA.T  j&  difierencea  are  otoft  commoalf  adjuitedl 
by  the  nnjority  of  tbe  people.  The  rei|>eft  (Howa 
by  the  nation  to  the  aggrieved  party,  fboths  his 
felf-love,  and  di(jpofes  him  to  peace.  Ic  is  mora 
difficult  to  prevent  quarrels,  orput  an'ffnd  to  hofti*- 
lities  between  two  nations^ 


War 
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War  often  takes  itft  rife  from  honting.  When  ^  ^  ^ 
two  companies,  which  were  feparated  by  a  foreft  a 
hundred  leagues  in  extent,  happen  to  meet^  and 
to  interfere  with  each  other's  fport,  they  foon 
quarrel,  and  turn  chofe  weapons  againft  one  another 
which  were  intended  for  the  de(lru£):ion  of  bears. 
This  flight  (kirmifti  is  a  fource  of  eternal  dilcord. 
The  vanquifhed  party  vows  implacable  vengeance 
againft  the  conquerors,  a  national  hatred  which 
will  be  maintained  by  their  pofterity,  and  be  re* 
kindled  from  their  afhes.  The  mutual  wounds 
which  both  parties  fuflfer  in  Ikirmifiies  of  this  kind, 
'  fometimes  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  contentions ;  when  on 
each  (ide  they  happen  to  be  occafioned  by  fome  im« 
petuous  young  men,  who  in  the  heat  of  youth  may 
have  been  tempted  to  remove  to  a  confiderable  dis- 
tance, in  order  to  make  a  trial  of  their  military 
ikill.  But  the  contentions  between  whole  nations 
are  not  eafily  excited. 

The  declaration  of  war,  when  ic  appears  necef* 
fary,  is  not  kft  to  the  judgment  and  decifion  of 
one  man.  The  nation  meets,  and  the  chief  fpeaks. 
He  ftates  the  nature  of  the  injury  and  caufes  of 
complaint.  The  matter  is  confidered )  the  dangers 
and  the  confequences  of  a  rupture  are  weighed. 
The  orators  fpeak  direftly  to  the  point,  without 
hefitatk>n,  without  digreflioo,  or  without  miftaking 
the  cafe.  The  arguments  are  difcufled  with  a 
ftrength  of  reafoning  and  eloquence  that  arifes 
from  the  evidence  and  finiplicity  of  the  matter  in 
difpute ;  and  even  iwith  an  impartiality  which  la 
lefs  affedted  by  their  ftrong  paflions,  than  it  is 
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^  XV  ^  ^n^ong  us  by  a  combination  of  ideas.  If  war  be 
unanimoufl/  decerniined  by  their  giving  a  general 
(bout,  the  allies  are  invited  to  join  in  it,  which 
they  feldom  refufe,  as  they  always  have  fome  in- 
jury to  revenge,  or  fome  (lain  to  replace  by  pri- 
foners. 

The  ravages  next  proceed  to  the  cleftion  of  a 
chief,  or  captain  of  the  expedition  ;  and  great  ftrcis 
is  laid  upon  phyfiognomy.  This  might  be  a  very 
fallacious,  and  even  ridiculous,  way  of  forming  a 
judgment  of  men,  where  they  have  been  trained 
up  from  their  infancy  to  difguife  their  real  fenti- 
ments,  and  where,  by  a  conftant  praAice  of  diffi- 
mulation  and  artificial  paflions,  the  countenance  is 
no  longer  exprefliye  of  the  mind.  But  a  favage, 
who  is  folely  guided  by  nature,  and  is  acquainted 
with  its  workings,  is  feldom  miftaken  in  the  judg- 
ment he  forms  at  firft  fight.  The  chief  requifitc^ 
next  to  a  warlike  afpeft,  is  a  ftrong  voice ;  be- 
caufe,  in  armies  that  march  without  drums  or 
clarions,  in  order  more  efFedually  to  furprife  the 
enemy,  nothing  is  fo  proper  to  found  an  alarm,  or 
to  give  the  fignal  for  the  onfet,  as  the  terrible 
voice  of  a  chief  who  fhouts  and  ftrikes  at  the  fame 
time.  But  the  beft  recommendations  for  a  general 
are  his  exploits.  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  boaft 
of  his  viAories,  in  order  that  he  may  be  the  firft 
to  expofe  himfelf  to  march  foremoft  .  to  meet 
danger  ^  to  tell  what  he  has  done,  in  order  to  (hew 
what  he  will  do ;  and  the  favages  think  felf-com- 
mendation  not  unbecoming  a  hero  who  can  fhew 
his  fears. 
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He  who  is  chofen  to  be  chief,  and  to  lead  on  ^  ^^  ^ 
thereftin  the  path' of  glory,  never  fails  to  harangue 
them.  "  Comrades,  fays  he,  the  bones  of  our 
•*  brethren  are  ftill  uncovered.  They  cry  out 
"  agaihft  us  ;  we  muft  fatisfy  them.  Young  men, 
**  to  arms  ;  fill  your  quivers ;  paint  yourfelves  with 
*^  gloomy  colours  that  may  ftrike  terror.  Let  the 
*•  woods  ring  with  our  war-fongs.  Let  us  footh 
"  the  dead  with  the  (bouts  of  vengieance.  Let  us 
^'  go  and  bathe  in  the  blood  of  our  enemies,  take 
**  prifoners,  and  fight  as  long  as  water  (hall  flow 
^^  in  the  rivers,  and  as  long  as  the  fun  and  moon 
^^  fliall  remain  fixed  in  the  firmament." 

At  thelc  words  thofe  brave  men,  who  are  eager 
for  war,  go  to  the  chief,  and  fay,  fFe  willfliare  the 
danger  with  tbee.  So  you  ftially  replies  the  chief; 
not  will  Jhare  it  together.  But  as  no  perfuafions 
are  made  ufe  of  to  induce  any  one  to  join  the  army, 
left  a  falfe  point  of  honour  (bould  compel  men  of  no 
courage  to  take  the  field,  a  man  muft  undergo  many 
trials  before  he  can  be  admitted  as  a  foldicr.  If  a 
young  man,  who  has  never  yet  faced  the  enemy, 
ihould  betray  the  leaft  impatience,  when,  after 
long  abftinence,  he  is  expofed  to  the  fcorching 
heat  of  the  fun,  the  intenfe  frofts  of  the  night,  or 
the  ftings  of  infeds,  he  would  be  declared  in- 
capable and  unworthy  to  bear  arms.  Are  the  fol- 
diers  of  our  militias  and  armies  formed  in  this 
manner  ?  On  the  contrary,  what  a  mournful  and 
ominous  ceremony  is  ours !  Men  who  have  not 
been  able  to  efcape  being  pre(red  into  the  fcrvice, 
or  could  not  procure  an  exemption  by  purchafe, 
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*  xv!  ^  Qr  by  virwc  of  logie  privilege,  march  be^viljr 
along,  with  dppvqga^  }opks,  ^nd  p4}c  fl^cfted 
f;fLces,  before  ft  mtigi^rtte,  whpfp  oil)c<:  is  odiqus  to 

the  people,  wd  wh9l?  boMfty  is  dflBb<f9l.     The 
^fflif^ed  ^i  ti^rPbUqg  F#rep($  ferfn  tp  bo  fpJlQw* 
lAg  th«ir  fpn  to  the  pr/iw.     A  Wack  fcrpfl,  i0uing 
firpm  9  faul  Mrn^  powts  om  tb^  yi(^in)$  which  the 
prisicie  devofes  ^  y/av.     A  dift??(tcd  pprhfr  in 
Y*in  pfcflp*  bpr  fpn  t^  hfv  hpfefP*  RUd  ^vc^  to 
di^fain  him  y  be  19  tprn  frprn  b^r  i^i^ifl^t  «i^d  (he  bids 
hi(n  VI  (?tf rpri  fircwpj,   cuffing  ih9  d*f  of  he* 
P»rri{igff»  aiid  tbM  of  her  d^hv^iy.    It  is  not  cer- 
tainly by  fuch  ikortficfts  that  good  ihldicjn  ut  to 
b^  s(cquir^d.    \%  \s  xu^  i^ith  fopti  Ic^ne^  of  diftrels 
aud  ^onftpraatipn  th^^  |he  fav^gw  go  tt?  fn«?l 
vi^pry.    Tbey  mfirch  put  in  the  mid(^  of  ftftf^icj, 
^Pglng  4nd  d^pcipg.    The  young  iparricil  woni?i| 
follow  th?ir  hufbands  for  ^  day  pr  tyirp,  wi^feowi 
(hewing  any  (ign^  of  grief  or  ibrrow*    Tbele  wo- 
spent  who  do  not  ^yen  i|tter  ^  groan  in  the  pangs 
of  child-birth*  wpuld  fcprp  to  fpften  f  he  ipinds  of 
the  defenders  and  ^vqigers  c^  th/^r  country,  by 
the  tear^  evi^n  of  tendernef^  ^nd  (ompaflioQ. 

T^«  iiireap9ns  pf  thefe  f;|ivage  patioos  aVe  ^  kind 
of  fpe^r,  armed  with  (h^rp  bpn^s,  and  a  fm^ll  club 
of  very  bard  wood,  of  a  roupd  figure,  s^pd  with 
Qpe  cuctipg  edge,  ^nilf  a^  pf  this  laft,  fmce  tbeir 
^cqu^nt^ce  with  the  ^urope^^ns,  they  ma^c  uf^ 
of  a  hftchetf  wbiph  they  (parage  with  aniazing 
de3(terity.  Moft  of  them  hs^vc  00  ipilrument  of 
defence  -,  bi;t  if  they  attack  the  palifa^f  s  that  fur- 
round  a  tpwn^  they  cpycr  their  body  with  a  thia 

planl^. 
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plank.    Some  of  them  ufed  to  wear  ^  kind  of  cui-  ^  ^^  ^ 
ra£i  made  with  plakcd  retda ;  but  they  left  it  off^ 
on  finding  it  was  noc  pooof  agaiiift  fire  axma. 

Tub  army  is  foiloved  by  dreamers,  wto  aflume 
the  name  of  juggler) ,  and  are  coo  often  fuffered  to 
determine  the  military  operations.     They  march 
without  aqy  colours.    All  the  warriors,  who  are 
almoft  naked,  that  they  may  be  the  more  alert  in 
battle,  rqb  their  bodies  with  coal,  to  appear  more 
terrible,  or  with  mould,  th^t  they  may  not  befo 
eafily  feen  at  a  diftance,  apd  by  that  means  better 
«ble  to  fitrprife  the  ci^emy*    Notwithftandin^  their 
natural  intrepidity  and  averfioa  for  all  difguife, 
their  wars  ant  carried  on  with  artifice.    Thefe  ftra* 
tagems,  ^mmon  to  all  nations,  whether  favage  or 
civilized,  are.  become  neceflfary  to  the  petty  nations 
<tf  Canada,    They  would  have  totally  deftroyed 
one  another,  had  they  not  made  the  glory  of  their 
chiefs  to  confift  ip  bringing  home  all  their  compa- 
nions, rather  than  in  (bedding  the  blood  of  their 
foes.     Honour,  therefore,  is  to  be  gained  by  h\U 
ing  upon  the  enemy  before  be  is  prepared.    Thefe 
people,   whofe  fenles  have  never  been  impaired, 
are  extremely  quick  in  their  fmell,  and  can  difco- 
ver  the  places  where  men  have  trod.    By  the  keen* 
nels  of  that  and  of  their  fight,  it  is  faid  they  can 
trace  footftcps  that  are  made  upon  the  (horteft  grafs, 
upon  the  dry  ground,  and  even  upon  done ;  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  footfteps  can  difcover  to 
what  nation   the  adventurers  belong.      Perhaps, 
thqy  may  do  thi$  by  the  leaves  from  the  forefts 
which  always  cover  the  ground. 

When 
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BOOK  When  tbcy  arc  fo  fortunate  as  to  furprife  the 
enemy,  they  difchargc  a  whole  volley  of  arrows, 
and  fall  upon  theoi  with  their  clubs  or  hatchets. 
If  they  ate  upon  their  guard,  or  well  intrenched, 
they  retreat  if  they  can  j  if  not,  they  fight  till  they 
conquer  or  die.  The  victorious  party  difpatch  the 
wounded  whom  they  cannot  carry  off,  fcalp  the 
dead,  and  take  fome  prifoners. 

Thb  conqueror  leaves  his  hatchet  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  having  previoufly  engraven  upon  ic 
the  mark,  of  his  nation,  jhat  of  his  family,  and 
efpecially  bis  own  picture ;  that  is  to  fay,  an  oval 
with  the  figures  marked  on  his  own  face.  Others 
paint  all  thefe  enfigns  of  honour,  or  rather  tro- 
phies of  viAory,  on  the  ftump  of  a  tree,  or  on  a 
piece  of  the  bark,  with  coal  mixed  up  with  feveral 
colours.  To  this  they  add  the  hiftory,  not  only 
of  the  battle,  but  of  the  whole  campaign  in  hiero- 
glyphic charafters.  Next  to  the  pifture  of  the  ge- 
neral, the  numbers  of  his  foldiers  are  marked  by 
fo  many  lines  ;  of  the  prifoners  pointed  out  by  fo 
many  little  images,  and  that  of  the  dead  by  fo 
many  human  figures  without  heads.  Such  are  the 
expreflive  and  technical  figns  which,  in  all  ori- 
ginal focieties,  have  preceded  the  art  of  writing 
and  printing,  and  the  voluminous  libraries  which 
fill  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  idle,  and  embarrafs 
the  minds  of  the  learned. 

The  hiftory  of  an  Indian  war  is  but  a  fhort 
one ;  they  make  halte  to  defcribe  it,  for  fear  the 
enemy  fhould  rally  and  fall  upon  them.  The  con- 
queror glories  in  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  never 

flops 
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Hops  till  he  reaches  his  own  territory  and  his  own  ^  ^^  ^ 
town. .  There  he  is  received  with  the  warmed  tranf- 
ports  of  joy,  and  finds  his  reward  in  the  applaufes 
of  his  countrymen.  A  debate  then  enfues,  how 
the  prifoners,  who  are  the  only  advantage  of  their 
viftory,  Ihall  be  difpofed  of. 

The  mod  fortunate  of  the  captives  are  thofe 
who  are  chofen  to  replace  the  warriors  who  fell  in 
the  late  a£tion,  or  in  former  battles.  This  adop- 
tion has  been  wifely  contrived,  to  perpetuate  na* 
tions  which  would  foon  be  deftroyed  by  frequent 
wars.  The  prifoners  being  once  incorporated  into 
a  family,  become  coufins,  uncles,  fathers,  brothers, 
hufbands  \  in  (hort,  they  fucceed  to  any  degree  of 
confanguinity,  in  which  the  deceafed  flood,  whofe 
place  they  fupply ;  and  thefe  affediooate  titles 
convey  aH  their  rights  to  them,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  bind  them  to  all  their  engagements.  Far 
from  being  averfe  for  attaching  themfelves  with  all 
proper  affedtion  to  the  family  that  has  adopted  them^ 
they  will  not  refufe  even  to  take  up  arms  againft 
their  own  countrymen.  Yet  this  is  furely  a  ftrange 
inverfion  of  the  ties  of  nature.  They  mud  be 
very  weak  men,  thus  to  ihift  the  objed  of  their 
regard  with  the  viciflltudes  of  fortune.  The  truth 
is,  that  war  feems  to  cancel  all  the  bonds  of  na- 
ture, and  to  confine  a  man's  feelings  to  himfelf 
alone.  Hence  arifes  that  union  between  friends 
among  the  favages,  which  is  obferved  to  be  dronger 
than  that  which  fubfids  between  relations.  Thofe 
who  are  to  fight  and  die  together^  are  mord  firmly 
attached  than  thofe  who  are  born  together,  or 

under 
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*  ^  ^  under  the  fame  roof.  When  war  or  death  has 
diflblved  that  confangutnity  which  is  cemented  by 
nature,  or  has  been  formed  by  choice,  the  fame 
fate  which  loads  the  favage  with  chains,  gives  him 
new  relations  and  friends.  Cuftom  and  common 
confent  have  autborifed  this  fingular  kw,  which  un- 
doubtedly fprang  from  neceflity. 

But  it  fometimes  happens  that  a  prifoner  re- 
fufes  this  adoption ;  fometimes  that  he  is  excluded 
from  it.  A  tall  handfome  prifoner  had  loft  fcverai 
of  his  6ngers  in  battle.  Thiscircumftance  was  not 
noticed  at  6rft.  Friend^  faid  the  widow  to  whom 
he  was  allotted,  w^  bad  cbof$n  ym  t$  live  with  m ; 
but  in  the  cmditum  you  appear^  unoMe  to  fight  and 
to  defend  us^  of  what  ufe  is  Ufe  to  you !  Death  is 
certain^  frrferahk.  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion^  an<- 
fwered  the  favage.  Well  then^  replied  the  woman, 
this  evening  you  Jhatt  he  tied  to  the  jtake.  For  your 
own  glory  ^  and  for  the  honour  of  our  family  who  have 
adopted  yoUy  remember  to  behave  like  a  man  of  eou*^ 
rage.  He  promifed  he  would,  and  kept  his  wotd. 
For  three  days  he  endured  the  moft  cruel  torments 
with  a  conftancy  and  chearfulnefs  that  let  them  all 
at  defiance.  His  new  family  never  forfook  him, 
but  encouraged  him  by  their  applaufe,  and  fop* 
plied  him  with  drink  and  tobacco  in  the  midft  of 
his  fufFcrings.  What  a  mixture  of  virtue  and  fe- 
rocity! Every  thing  is  great  in  thefc  people  who 
are  not  enflaved.  This  is  the  fublime  of  nature  in 
all  its  horrors  and  its  beauties. 

The  captives  whom  none  chufe  to  adopt,  are 
foon  condemned  to  death.  The  viftims  arc  pre- 
pared 
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pared  foir  it  by  everjr  ihh^  that  may  tend  to  in^ire  ^  ^^  ^ 
them  wicb  x  f(ndnefs>  for  life.  The  bcft  £ur,  the 
Idndeft  ufage,  the  aaoft  endearing  nancs,  arr  fc^ 
viihed  upon  them.  They  are  even  fomecimes  m* 
duiged  widi  women  to  the  very  moment  of  their 
Icnoence.  Is  this  compaffion^  or  is  it  a  refineoaent 
of  barbarity  i  At  laft  a  herald  oomcsi  and  aa{aaiiit9 
thewrrtdi  that  the  pile  ii'  ready.  Bntber^  f^yi 
he,  ktfaUem^  jm  ^4  going  U  hi  batnt.  Very  ^eO^ 
iroiber^  fays  the  prifoner,  I^lnrnkjcu^ 

Thtbsb  wjrds  are  received  with  general- applaufe  % 
bot  the  women  are  the  moft  violent  in  tteir  ex« 
preffien»  of  the  common  joy.  She  to  whom  the  pri^ 
foner  is  delivered  up,  inftancly  invokes  the  (hade 
of  a  father,  »  hufband,  a  foi),  the  deareft  friend, 
whofe  deat^i  is  ftilF  unrevenged.  I>aiw  neat^  ftie 
cries;  lam  preparing  a  feaft  for  $bee.  Cemt  and  drink' 
large  draugbu  ef^  tbe  briBitb  I  intend  to  give  ibee.  Tbif 
worrier  is  gofng  to  be  put  tnto  tbe  eanldron.  Tbey 
mX^  app^  ba  batcbete  all  e^er  bis  be^fy :  Tbey  unU 
pull  off  bii  bair:  ^bef  mU  drink-  out  of  bisfitdl: 
TboK  Jhslt  be  annngidandfatkfiei. 

Thi«  fxiriow  woman  dien  ruflies  upon  herviftmir 
who  18^  tied  la  a  polk  near  the  fiery  ^le,  and  hy 
ftrikingor  maiming  hiof,  Iht'  gives  th^e  fignal  far 
the'  intended  cruelties;  Theie  in  not  woman^  or 
dtild,  in<  the  dm.  whom^thit  fight-  bas^bnmgbc^toge* 
ther,  wha  does  noc  take  a  pait  in  torcwin^  and 
(laying  themilerablo  captive.  Some  pierce  kis>fie(h 
'with  firebrandii;.  others^ cut-  \t.  in  fliQes}  fometear 
off  his  naiU  y  while  others  cu<<  off.  his  fingers^  roait 
thenv  Md  devour  them  befcro  his  face«  Nothing 
5  (tops 
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^  %v  ^  ^P^  ^^  cxccutioncM  but  the  fear  of  haftening 
his  end :  they  ftu<]y  to  prolong  his  fufFerings  for 
whole,  days,  and  fomecimes  they  make  him  ling^ 
for  a  week. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  torments,  the  hero  with 
great  compofure  fings  his  death-fong ;  infults  his 
enemies,  upbraids  them  for  their  weakneis,  tells 
them  they  know  not  how  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  relations  whom  he  has  flain,  and  excites  them 
by  outrages  or  intreatics  to  a  further  exertion  of 
their  cruelties.     It  is  a  conflidt  between  the  vi&im 
and  his  tormentors ;  a  dreadful  challenge  between 
conftancy  in  fuffering,  and  obftinacy  in  torturing. 
But  the  fenfe  of  glory  predominates.    Whether  this 
intoxication  of  enthufiafm  fufpends,  or  wholly  be- 
numbs, all  fenfe  of  pain  ;  or  whether  cuftom  and 
education  alone  produce  thefe  prodigies  of  heroifm, 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  fufferer  dies  without  ever  (bed- 
ding a  tear  or  heaving  a  (igh. 

How  (hall  we  account  for  this  infenfibility  ?  Is  it 
owing  to  the  climate,  or  to  the  manner  of  life? 
Colder  blood,  thicker  humors,  a  conCtitution  ren- 
dered more  phlegmatic  by  the  dampnefs  of  the  air 
and  the  ground,  may.doubtlefs  blunt  the  irritability 
of.  the  nervous  fyftem  in  Canada.  Men  who  are 
conftantly  expofed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  the  fatigues  of  hunting,  and  the  perils  of 
war,  contra£t  fuch  a  rigidity  of  fibres,  fuch  a  habit 
of  fuflfering,  as  makes  them  inffenfible  to  pain.  It 
is  faid  the  favages.are  fcarce  ever  convulfed  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  whether  they  die  of  (icknefs  or 
qf  a  wound.    As  they  have  no  apprehenfions, 

either 
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cither  of  the  approaches  or  the  confequences  J  of  *  ^  ^ 
death,  their  imagination  does  not  fugged  that  arti* 
ficial  fenfibility  againft  which  nature  has  gaardied 
them.  Their  whole  life,  whether  confidered  in  a 
natural  or  moral  view?  is  calculated  to  infpire  chenv 
with  a  contempt  for  death,  which  we  fo  much 
dread  ^  and  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  feftfe 
of  pain,  which  is  increafed  by  our  indulgences. 

But  a  circumftance  Hill  more  aftoni(hing  in  the 
charaAcr  of  the  Indians-  than  their  relbUitton  in 
fupporting  tortures,  is  the  rancour  that  appears  in 
their  revenge.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  that  man 
may  become  the  moft  cruel  of  all  animals.  In  ge« 
neral,  revenge  is  not  profecuted  with  cruelty  either 
among  nations,  or  between  individuals  who-are  go- 
verned by  good  laws ;  which,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  protcfl  the  fubjedt,  reftrain  him  from  com- 
mitting injuries.  Vengeance  is  not  a  very  lively 
principle  in  wars  that  are  carried  on  between  great 
nations,  becaufe  they  have  but  little  to  fear  from 
their  enemies.  But  in  thofe  petty  nations,  where 
a  confiderablc  (hare  of  the  power  of  the  ftate  be- 
longs to  each  individual,  where  the  k>fs  of  one  man 
endangers  the  whole  community,  war  is  nothing 
elfe  than  a  fpirit  of  revenge  that  actuates  the  whole 
body.  Among  independent  men,  who  entertain 
a  degree  of  eftcem  for  thcmfelves  which  can  never 
be  felt  by  men  who  are  under  fubjeftion  j  among 
favages  whofe  affections  are  very  lively  and  confined 
to  a  few  objefts,  injuries  muft  neceflarily  be  re- 
fented  to  the  greateft  degree,  becaufe  they  affedl  the 
perfon  in  the  moft  fenfible  manner  :  the  affaflin^- 
tion  of  a  friend,  of  a  fon,  of  a  brother,  or  of  a 

fellow 
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*  ^^  *  Wlow  ckisefr^  mtift  b©  aveiigrd  by  the  death  of 
i^-iy-w  the  a0affiil«  Thefo  beloved  ihodes  are  coritinuslif 
taVttig  ovn  ft>r  vengcancd  frcftkr  oivertr  grar^^^  TKtf 
wander  abdac  in-  the  for^i,  teiMfl:  the  mournful 
aeednts*  of  the  birds  of  night  v  they  appear  in  th6 
yihofjphorus  and  in  the  Hghitsning ;.  and  foperfthioil 
^le^^fer  thctn  ia<  tho  affiiSrd  6r  inoenfeol  hcartr  oif 
their  friendsf.* 

Wbiv  ^Me  cdnlider  chct  hatred  t^hteb  thfie  hdides 
«f  thefe  ficnrges  bear  fd  e^li  othcY ;  tht  hirdOHptf 
tbef  undergor  -y  the  fcarcicy  riiejr  ^6  often  ftpoSid 
ffOFv  the  ft-e^«»licy(  of  their  wasrs  ;*  th<5  fiMlP  riuUti^ 
ber  of  iR^abtt4at»)  eh^  nun^befle^  frilirei  Web^ 
ibr  them  v  we  dMfi^  bot  foftfi^  thar,  If!  fefs-  than 
thiTC  centtiritfs^  the  ^^holer  nfie  wi1^  be^  eMiildr 
What  jadgntetTt.  v^ill  pofteriiy  fbtth-  of  ttiis  /p<f^ 
Clear  of  mehv  who'  will  exift  only  in  tlkf  d^lbfip'- 
tionfi!  of  travellers  ?  WiH  not  tho  accooAtf  gi^etf 
of  the  &vage)5  appear  co  them  in  the  fame  light 
as  the  fables  of  antiquity  do  to^  us?  It  wiiifpcgrit  of 
them,  as  the  Centaurs*  and  LapttSac  an;  fpoken  of 
ac  prefe«irv  How  m^ny  cMtipadtdlfons^  will  not 
pofterity  di(<jover  in>  vbetr  (foftofy)iS  arid  ttianners! 
Will-  not  fucl^  of  dur  writhigt?  as  ms^  then  have 
efeaped'  the  d«^dkiv<(  h^nd  0^  tfkM^  p^  ibr 
vomMtiC'  iavi^itidns^,  like*  thtiTd  ^hlcK  Plato  h^ 
left  03  c&Vi(»fti\»g  the  anciene  Atlamie^i  f 
The  The  chara^i<  of  the  North- AniifrieaBs,  as  we 

f^pxt       ^^  defcribed  it,    bad  firtgUlarty  d*l>hiy<5d'  iifdf 
dentiyuke  jn  the  War  between  the  Iroquois  and  Atf  Algbnf- 

a  part  in  ,  __,     _  .  i        %       .^.a    •       iF> 

the  wart     qums.      Thcic  two  nations,    thtf  largm  hi  Ca»' 

faVa£C8      ^^^^  ^^  formed  a-  kind  of  cottfed*afcy.     The 

fortanfer. 
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fermer,  who  tilled  the  ground,  imparted  their  pro-  ^  ^^  ^ 
tiu£lions  to  their  allies,  who  in  return  Hiared  with 
them  the  fruits  of  their  chace.  Cortne&ed  by 
their  reciprocal  wants,  they  mutually  defended 
each  other.  Dui-ing  the  feafon  when  all  the  la- 
bours of  agriculture  were  interrupted  by  the  fnow 
on  the  ground,  they  lived  together.  The  Algon* 
quins  went  a  hunting ;  and  the  Iroquois  ftaid  at 
home,  to  fkih  the  bealls,  cure  the  flefh,  and  dref^ 
the  hides. 

It  happened  one  year  that  a  party  of  Algon* 
ijuins,  who  wferc  not  very  dextrous,  or  much  ufed 
io  the  chace,  proved  unfuccefsful.  The  Iroquois, 
who  attended  thetn,  defired  leave  to  ti^  whether 
they  fliould  fucceed  better.  This  rcqueft,  which 
had  fometimes  been  complied  with,  was  not  granted. 
Irritated  at  this  unfeafonable  refufal,  they  went  out 
J>rivately  in  the  night,  and  brought  home  a  great 
hamber  of  ahima:ls.  The  Algonquins  greatly  mor- 
tified, to  blot  out  the  very  remeiiibrance  of  their 
difgrace^  waited  till  the  Iroquois  hUntfmen  were 
a{kep,  and  put  them  all  to  death.  This  maiTa*^ 
ere  occafioned  a  great  alarm.  The  ofFetided  na- 
tion demanded  juftice,  which  was  haughtily  rc- 
fufed ;  and  they  were  given  to  underftand  that 
they  muft  not  cxpc6t  the  fmallcil  fatisfadliori. 

The  Iroquois,  enraged  at  this  cbntemptuoujj 
treatmeht,  vowed  that  they  would  either  be  re- 
venged, or  that  they  would  perilli  in  the  atten^pt. 
But,  hot  being  powerful  enough  to  venture  to  at- 
tack their  haughty  adverfaries,  they  removed  rol 
a  greater  dift^ncc  in  order  to  try  their  ftrcngth. 

Vol.  IV.  li  and 
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BOOK  and  improve  their  military  (kill,  by  making  war 
againft  ibme  lefs  formidable  nations.  As  foon  as 
they  had  learnt  to  approach  like  foxes,  to  attack 
like  lions,  and  to  fly  like,  birds,  as  they  exprefs 
thcmfelvcs,  they  were  no  longer  afraid  to  encounter 
the  Algonquins ;  and,  therefore,  carried  on  a  war 
ngainft  them  with  a  degree  of  rancour  propordoa- 
able  to  their  refentment^ 

It  was  juft  at  the  time  when  thcfe  animofitics 
were  kindled  throughout  Canada,  that  the  French 
made  their  firft  appearance  in  that  country.  The 
Montagnez,  who  inhabited  the  lower  parts  of  the 
river  St,  Lawrence ;  the  Algonquins,  who  were 
fettled  upon  its  banks,  from  Quebec  to  Montreal ; 
the  Hurons,  who  were  difperfed  about  the  lake 
that  bears  that  name  ;  and  fome  Icfs  con/iderable 
nations,  who  wandered  about  in  the  intermediate 
fpaccs ;  were  all  inclined  to  favour  the  fettlement 
of  the  ftrangers:  thefe  feveral  nations  combined 
againfl  the  Iroquois,  and,  unable  to  withftand 
them,  imagined  that  they  might  find  in  their  new 
guefts  an  unexpcftcd  relource,  which  would  in- 
fure  thcrn  fucccfs.  From  the  opinion  they  enter- 
tained of  the  French,  which  feemrd  as  if  it  were 
formed  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  cha- 
raftcr,  they  flattered  themfelves  they  might  engage 
them  in  their  quarrel,  and  were  not  difappointcd. 
Champlain,  who  ought  to  have  availed  himielf  of 
the  fupefior  knowledge  of  the  Europeans  to  effeft 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Americans,  did  not 
even  attempt  it      He  warmly  efpoufed  the  intc- 

reft& 
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rcfts  of  his  neighbours,  and  accompanied  them  in  ^  ^^  ^ 
purfuit  of  their  enemy. 

The  country  of  the  Iroquois  was  near  eighty 
leagues  in  length,  and  more  than  forty  in  breadth* 
It  was  bounded  by  the  lake  Erie,  the  lake  Onta-* 
rio,  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  celebrated 
countries  fince  known  by  the  names  of  New- York 
and  Pepfylvania.  The  fpace  between  thcfe  vaft 
limits  was  watered  by  feveral  fine  rivers,  and  was 
inhabited  by  five  nations,  which  could  bring  about 
twenty  thoufand  warfiors  into  the  field  *,  though 
they  are  now  reduced  to  Icfs  than  fifteen  hundred* 
They  formed  a  kind  of  league  or  aflbciation,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Switzers  or  the  Dutch.  Their 
deputies  met  once  a  year,  to  hold  their  feaft  of 
union,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  interefts  of  the 
commonwc^alth. 

Though  .the  Iroquois  did  not  exped  to  be  again 
attacked  by  enemies  who  had  fo  often  been  con-* 
quered,  they  were  not  unprepared.  The  engage- 
ment was  begun  with  equal  hopes  on  both  fides  ^ 
one  relying  on  their  ufual  fuperiority  ;  the  other  on 
the  afliftance  of  their  new  ally,  whofe  fire-arms 
could  not  fail  of  infuring  the  viftory.  And,  in« 
deed,    no    fooner   had   Champlain   and   the  two 

Frenchmen  who  attended  him  fired  a  (hot,  which 

I 

killed  two  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  and  mortally 
wounded  a  third,  than  the  whole  army  fled  in  the 
utmoft  amazement  and  confternation. 

This  alteration  in  the  mode  of  attack  induced 
them  to  think  of  changing  their  mode  of  defence* 
In  the  next  campaign,  they  judged  it  neceflary  to 

I  i  2  intrench 
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BOOK  iniretKh  thcmfelvcs,   to  elude  tbc  force  of  wca- 

XV 

pons  they  were  unacquainted  with.  But  their 
precaution  was  inefiedkukl.  Nocwithftatxling  an 
obftinate  refiftance,  their  imrenchnnents  were  forced 
by  the  Indians,  fupporced  by  a  briflcer  fire  from  ft 
greater  number  of  Frenchnien  than  appeared  iit- 
the  firft  expedition.  The  Iroquois  were  almoft  all 
killed  or  taken.  Thofe  who  had  efc^d  fronx 
the  engagement  were  precipitated  into  a  river  and 
drowned. 

This  nation  would  probabfy  have  been  de- 
ftroyed,  or  compelled  t<>  live  in  peace,  bad  not; 
the  Dutch,  who  in  i6iO  founded  the  colony  of 
New  Belgia  in  their  neighbourhood,,  farniflied 
them  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Poffibly  too- 
thcy  might  fecretly  foment  their  divifions,  che  furs 
taken  from  the  enemy  during  the  continuance  of 
hoftilities  being  a  greater  objedt  tbaA  thofe  they 
could  procure  from  their  own  chace^  However 
this  may  be,  this  conne&ion  reftored  the  balance 
between  both  parties.  Various  hoftiiities  and  in* 
juries  were  committed  by  each  nation^  which  weak- 
ened the  ilrength  of  both.  This  perpetual  ebb 
and  flow  of  fuccefs,  which,  in  governments  adu' 
ated  by  motives  of  intereft  rather  than  of  revenge^, 
would  infallibly  have  reftored  tranquillity,  ferved 
but  to  increafe  animofities,  and  to  exafperate  a 
number  of  little  clans,  bent  upon  each  other's  de«^ 
ftruftion*  The  confequence  was,  that  the  weakeft 
of  thefe  petty  nations  were  fooh  deftroycd  •,  and  the 
reft  were  gradually  reduced  to  nodiing. 

These 
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These  deftruftive  events  did  not  however  con-  ^  ^^  ^ 
tribute  to  advance  the  power  of  the  French.    .In  k  "^^^ 
1626  they  had  only  three   wretched  fcttlements,  J^*  . 
furrounded  with  pales.     The  largeft  of  thefe  con-  fciiicment 
tained  but  fifty  inhabitants,  including  men,  wo-  "^^f"^ 
men,  and  children.     The  climate  had  not  proved  Thccaufe 
deftruiflive    to    the  people   fent  there:     though 
fevcre,    it   was   wholefom.e,   and  the    Europeans 
ftrengthened  their  conftitutions  without  endanger- 
ing their  lives.     The  little  progrefs  they  made  was 
entirely  owing  to   an  exclufive   company,    whole 
chief  deigns  were  not  fo  much  intended  to  create  a 
national  power   in  Canada,    as    to  enrich  theni- 
felvcs  by  the  fur  trade.     This  evil  might  have 
been  immediately  removed,  by  abolifhing  this  mo- 
nopoly, and  allowing  a  free  trade  ;  but  it  was  not 
then  time  to  adopt  fo  fimplc  a  theory.     The  go- 
vernment, however,  chofe  only  to  employ  a  more 
numerous  aflfociation,  compofed  of  men  of  greater  • 
property  and  credit. 

They  gave  them  the  difpofal  of  the  fettlements 
that  were  or  (hould  be  formed  in  Canada,  together 
with  a  power  of  fortifying  and  governing  them  as 
they  thought  proper,  and  of  making  war  or  peace, 
as  fhould  beft  promote  their  intereft.  The  whole 
trade  by  fea  and  land  was  allowed  them  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  years,  except  the  cod  and  whale  fifhe- 
ries,  which  were  left  open  to  all.  The  beaver  and 
all  the  fur  trade  was  granted  to  the  company  for 
ever. 

To  all  thefe  were  added  further  encouragements. 
The  king  made  the  company  a  prefent  of  two 

I  i  3  large 
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3  o  o  K  large    fliips,    confifting  of   feven   hundred   men. 
Twelve  of  the  principal  were  raifcd  to  the  rank- 
of  nobility.      Gentlemen,  and   even    the  clergy, 
already  too  rich,  werfe  iijvited  to  (hare  in  this  trade. 
The  company  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  fending 
and  exporting  all  kinds  of  commodities  and  mer- 
chandife,  free  of  any  duty  whatfoever.     A  perfon, 
who  exercifed  any  trade  in  the  colony  for  the  fpace 
of  fix  years,  was  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  the 
fame  trade  in  France.     The  laft  favour  granted 
them  was  the  free  entry  of  all  goods  manufadured 
in  thofe  diftant  regions.     This  fingular  privilege 
gave  the  workmen  of  New  France  an  infinite  ad- 
vantage over  thofe  of  the  mother-country,  who 
were  encumbered  with  a  variety  of  duties,  letters 
of  mafter-fhip,  charges  for  (lamps,  and  with  all 
the.  impediments  which  ignorance  and  avarice  had 
multiplied  without  end. 

In  return  for  fo  many  marks  of  partiality,  the 
company,  which  had  a  capital  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  crowns  *,  engaged  to  bring  into  the  colony,  in 
the  year  X628,  which  was  the  firft  year  they  en- 
joyed their  privilege,  two  or  three  hundred  ar- 
tificers of  fuch  trades  as  were  fitteft  for  their  pur- 
pofej  and  fixteen  thoufand  men  before- the  year 
1643.  They  were  to  provide  them  with  lodging 
and  board,  to  maintain  them  for  three  years,  and 
afterwards  to  give  them  as  much  cleared  land  4s 
would  be  neccfTary  for  their  fubfiftence,  v/ith  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  grain  to  fow  it  the  firft  year, 

I  13,1251, 

For- 
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FoRTUNB  did  not  fccond  the  endeavours  of  go-  book 


vernmcnt  in  favour  of  the  new  company.  The 
firft  Ihips  they  fitted  out  were  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lilb,  who  were  lately  at  variance  with  France,  on 
account  of  the  fiegc  of  Rochelle.  Richelieu  and 
Buckingham,  who  were  enemies  from  jealoufy, 
from  perfonal  charadler,  from  ftnte  intercft,  and 
from  every  motive  that  can  excite  an  irreconcile- 
ablc  enmity  between  two  ambitious  miniftcrs,  took 
this  opportunity  to  fpirit  up  the  two  kings,  they 
governed^  and  the  two  nations  they  wanted  to  op- 
prefs.  The  Englifli,  who  fought  for  their  intc- 
refts,  gained  the  advantage  over  the  French  ;  and 
the  latter  loft  Canada  in  1629.  Tlvc  council  of 
Lewis  XIII.  were  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  va- 
lue of  this  fettlemenr,  that  they  w^re  inclined  not 
to  demand  the  reftitution  of  it  •,  but  the  pride  of 
the  leading  man,  who,  being  at  the  head  of  the. 
company,  confidered  the  encroachments  of  the 
Englifli  as  a  perfonal  infult,  p/evailed  with  them 
to  alter  their  opinion.  They  met  with  lefs  diffi- 
culty than  they  expeded  ;  aiid  Canada  was  re- 
ftored  to  the  French  in  1632  by  the  treaty  of  St. 
Germain  £n  Laye. 

The  French  were  not  taught  by  adverfity.  The 
fame  ignorance,  the  fame  negligence,  prevailed 
after  the  recovery  of  Canada  as  before.  The  mo- 
nopolizing company  fulfilled  none  of  their  engage- 
ments. This  breach  of  promife,  far  from  being 
puniflied,  was,  in  a  manner,  rewarded  by  a  pro- 
longation of  their  charter.  The  clamours  of  all 
Canada  were  difregarded  at  fuch  a  diftance  i  and. 

I  i  4  the 
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^  %v  ^  ^^^  deputies,  fcnt  to  reprefcnt  its  wretched  fitua- 
tioD,  were  denied  accefe  to  the  throne,  where  timid 
truth  is  never  fuflfered  to  approach,  but  is  awec) 
into  filencc  by  threats  and  puntftiments.    This  be- 
haviour, equally  repugnant  to  humanity,   private 
inteVeft  and  good  policy,  ^as  attended  with  fuch 
ftonfequences  as  might  naturally  be  expefted  from 
it.    Commerce  declined,  as  the  communication  was 
too  dangerous.    The  Indians,  weakly  fupported  by 
their  allies  the  French,  were  continually  flying  be- 
fore their  old  enemy,  whom  they  were  accuftomed 
to  dread.    The  Iroquois,  refuming  their  fuperio- 
rity,  openly  bo^fted  that  they  (hould  compel  the 
ftrangers  to  quit  the  country,  after  having  feized 
ppon  fome  of  their  children,  to  replace  fuch  as 
they  had  loft  of  their  own.    The  French  them- 
fclves,  forgotten  by  their  mother-country,  and  un- 
able to  gather-in  their  fcanty  crops  without  hazard 
of  their  lives,  were  determined  to  abandon  a  fettle- 
jnent  lb  ill  fupported.    Such  was  the  deplotablq 
ftate  of  the  colony,  that  it  was  reduced  to  fubfift 
upon  the  charities  which  the  miflionaries  received 
from  Europe. 
The  The  French  miniftry,  at  length  awakened  from 

^mytld  ^^  ^^»^5r  lethargy  by  that  general  commotion  which 
from  their  ^i  that  timc  agitated  every  nation^  fent  a  body  of 

insictivitv*  .  •      •• 

Means  by  four  hundred  well  difciplined  trpops  to  Canada  iri 

d!lin*^c **^* '    1662.     This  corps  was  reinforced  two  years  after 

Nvastf-       by  the  regiment  of  Carignan.     The  French  <yra- 

dually  recovered  an  abfolur^  fuperiority  over  the 

Iroquois.    Three  of  their  nations,  alarmed  at  their 

loHcs,  made  propot'als  for  an  accommodation »  and 

the 
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the  other  two  were  fo  much  weakened,  that  they  ^  ^^  ^ 
were  indaced  to  accede  to  it  in  i658.  At  this 
time  the  colony  firft  enjoyed  a  profound  peace ; 
which  paved  the  way  for  its  profpericy,  and  a  free- 
fk)m  of  trade  contributed  to.  fecurc  it.  The  bea- 
ver trade  alone  continued  to  be  monopolized. 

This    revolution   in  affairs  excited   induftry. 
The  former  colonifts,  whofc  weaknefs  had  till  then 
confined  them  within  their  fettle ments,  now  ven- 
tured to  extend  their  plantations,  and  cultivated 
them  with  greater   confidence   and  fuccefs.     All 
the  foldicrs,  who  confented  to  fettle  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  obtained  their  difcharge,  together  with 
a  grant  of  fome  property.     The  officers  had  lands 
given   them    in  proportion  to  their  rank.    The 
former  fettlements  were  improved  ;  and  new  ones 
eftabliflied,  wherever  the  intereft  or  fafety  of  the 
colony  required  it.     This  fpirit  and  aftivity  occa- 
iioned  an  iocreafe  of  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and 
revived  the  intercourfe  between  both  continents. 
This  profperity  fcemed  likely  to  re'ceive  additional 
advantages  from  the  care  taken  by  the  fuperinten- 
dants  of  the  colony,  not  only  to  prefervc  friend- 
fhip  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  but  likewife 
to  cftablifli  peace  and  harmony  among  themfelves. 
Not  a  finglc  a^  of  hoftility  was  committed  through- 
put a  traft  of  four  or  five  hundred  leagues  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance,  perhaps,  unheard-of  before  in  North 
America.  *  It  (hould  feem  that  the  French  had 
kindled  the  war  at  their  arrival,  only  to  extinguifli 
it*  the  more  effeftually. 

But 
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But  this  concord  could  not  continue  anoong 
people  who  were  always  armed  for  the  chace» 
unlefs  the  power  that  had  eflfefled  it  fhould 
prclcrve  it  by  the  fupcriority  of  its  forces.  The 
Iroquois,  finding  this  precaution  was  neglcded, 
rcfumed  that  rcftlcfs  difpofition  arifing  from  their 
love  of  revenge  and  dominion.  They  were,  how- 
ever, careful  to  continue  on  good  terms  with  all 
who  were  cither  allies  or  neighbours  to  the 
French.  Notwithftanding  this  moderation,  they 
were  told  that  they  muft  immediately  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  reftorc  all  the  prifoncrs  they  had 
taken,  or  expe6t  to  fee  their  country  deftroyed,  and 
their  habitations  burnt  down.  This  haughty  fum- 
mons  incenfed  their  pride.  They  anfwered,  that 
they  fliould  never  fuffer  the  lead  encroachment  on 
their,  independence -,  and  that  they  fliould  ncakc 
the  French  fenfible,  that  they  were  friends  not  to 
be  neglefbcd,  and  enemies  not  to  be  dcfpifed.  But, 
as  they  were  daggered  with  the  air  of  authority 
that  had  been  affumed,  they  complied  in  part  with 
the  terms  required  of  them,  and  the  affair  was  thus 
compromifcd. 

But  this  kind  of  humiliation  rather  increafcd 
the  rcfentment  of  a  people  more  accuftomed  to 
commit  than  to  fuffer  injuries.  The  Englifti,  who 
in  1664  had  dirpofTciTed  the  Dutch  of  New  Bcl- 
gia,  and  remained  matters  of  the  territory  they  had 
acquired,  which  they  had  called  New  York,  availed 
themfelves  of  the  difpofirions  of  the  Iroquois.  They 
not  only  excited  the  fpirit  of  difcord,  but  added 
prefents  to  induce  them  to  break  with  the  French. 

The 
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The  fame  artifices  were  ufed  to  feducc  the  reft  of  ^  00  K 
their  allies.  Thofe  whp  adhered  to  their  allegi- 
ance were  attacked.  All  were  invited,  and  fome 
compelled,  to  bring  their  beaver  and  other  furs  to 
New  York,  where  they  fold  at  a  higher  price  than 
in  the  French  colony. 

Denonville,  who  had  lately  been  fent  to  Ca- 
nada to  enforce  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
proudefl:  of  monarchs,  was  impatient  of  all  theib 
infults.  Though  he  was  in  a  condition  not  only  to 
defend  his  own  frontiers,  but  even  to  encroach 
upon  thofe  of  the  Iroquois ;  yet,  fenfible  that  this 
ration  mufl  not  be  attacked  without  bding  de- 
ftroyed,  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  fliould  rc- 
oiain  in  a  (late  of  ieeming  inadlion,  till  they  had 
received  from  Europe  the  ncceffary  reinforcements 
for  executing  fo  defperatc  a  rcfolution.  Thefe 
fuccours  arrived  in  1687  •,  and  the  colony  had  then 
11,249  pcribns,  of  whom  about  one  third  were 
able  to  bear  arms» 

Notwithstanding  this  fuperiority  of  forces, 
Denonville  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem  ;  and  diQio- 
noured  the  French  name  among  the  favages  by  an 
infamous  perfidy.  Under  pretence  of  termina- 
ting their  differences  by  negotiation,  he  bafely 
abufed  the  confidence  which  the  Iroquois  repofed 
in  the  Jefuit  Lamberville,  to  allure  their  chiefs  to 
a  conference.  As  foon  as  they  arrived,  they  were 
put  in  irons,  embarked  at  Quebec,  and  fent  to  the 
gallies. 

On   the  firft  report  of  this  treachery,  the  old 
men  fent  for  their  miflxonary,  and  addrefled  him  in 

the 
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BOOK  the  foHowmg  manner;  •*  We  arc  authorized  by 
•*  every  motive  to  treat  you  as  an  enemy,  but  wc 
••  cannot  rcfolvc  to  do  it.  Your  heart  has  had  no 
^'  (hare  in  the  infult  that  has  been  put  upon  us ; 
"  and  it  would  be  unjuft  to  puni(h  you  for  a 
crime  you  deteft  flill  more  than  ourfelves.  But 
you  muft  leav^  us.  Our  raOi  young  men  might 
**  confider  you  in  the  light  of  a  traitor,  who  has 
**  delivered  up  the  chiefs  of  our  nation  to  fliamcful 
**  flavery."  After  this  fpeech,  thefe  favagcs,  whom 
the  Europeans  have  always  called  barbarians,  gave 
the  miflionary  fome  guides,  who  conduded  him 
to  a  place  of  fafety  j  and  then  both  parties  took 
up  arms. 

The  French  prefently  fpread  terror  among  the 
Indians  bordering  upon  the  great  lakes  -,  but  Dc- 
nonville  had  neither  the  aftivity  nor  the  expedition 
neceflary  to  improve  thefe  firft  fucceflcs.  While 
he  Was  taken  up  in  deliberating,  inftead  of  acting, 
the  campaign  was  clofed  without  the  acquiHtion  of 
any  permanent  advantage.  This  increafed  the 
boldnefs  of  the  Iroquois  who  lived  near  the  French 
fcttlements,  where  they  repeatedly  committed  the 
moft  dreadful  ravages.  The  planters,  finding  their 
labours  deftroyed  by  thefe  depredations,  which  de- 
prived them  of  the  means  of  repairing  the  damages 
they  had  fuftained,  ardently  wifhed  for  peace. 
,  Penonville's  temper  coincided  with  their  wifhes ; 
but  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  pacify  an  enemy  ren- 
dered implacable  by  ill-ufage.  Lamberville,  who 
ftill  maintained  his  former  afccndcnt  over  thccn, 
made  overtures  of  peace,  which  were  liftened  to. 

While 
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While  thcfc  negotiations  were  carrying  on,  a  ^  ^^  ^ 
Machiavel,  born  in  cfae  forefts^  known  by  the  iiame 
of  lie  Rat,  the  braveft,  the  moft  rcfolute,  tiie  tnoft 
lAtcUigent  favagc  €ver  found  in  the  wikb  of  North 
AoKrka,  arrived  at  Fort  Frontenac  with  a  chofen 
band  of  Hqrons,  fuUy  detern)ifled  upon  exploits 
worthy  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquiitd.  He  was 
told  that  a  treaty  was  aftually  on  foot ;  that  the  de- 
puties of  the  Iroquois  were  upon  the  road  to  con- 
elude  it  at  Montreal ;  and  chat  it  would  be  an  in- 
fult  upon  the  French  governor  if  they  fliould  carry 
on  their  hoftilities  againft  a  nation  with  which  they 
were  negotiating  a  peace. 

IJt  Rat,  piqued  that  the  French  Ihould  tiiss 
cntter  into  negociations  without  confuiting  their 
allies,  refolved  to  poniib  them  for  their  prefump*- 
Mh.  He  lay  in  wait  &x  the  deputies ;  feme  of 
which  were  killed,  and  the  reft  taken  prifoners* 
When  the  latter  told  him  the  purport  of  their 
voyage,  he  feigned  the  greater  furprile,  as  Dcnon- 
ville,  he  (aid,  had  fent  fatm  to  intercept  them.  In 
order  to  carry  on  the  dccck  more  faccefsfully,  he 
immediately  releafed  them  ail,  except  one,  wliom 
he  pretended  to  keep,  to  replace  one  of  his  Hurqna 
who  had  been  killed  in  the  fray.  He  then  fca£- 
tened  to  MicbiUimakinac,  where  he  presented  his 
priioner  to  the  French  commandant,  who,  m^c 
knowing  that  Denonville  was  treating  with  the 
Iroquois,  caufed  the  unhappy  lavage  to  be  put  to 
death.  Immediately  after  this,  Le  Rat  lent  for  an 
old  Iroquois,  whohadlongbecn  a  prifoner  among 
the  Hurons,  and  gave  ham  his  liberty  to  go  and 
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B  o  o;k  acquaint  his  nation^  that,  while  the  French  were 
annufing  their  enemies  with  negotiations,  they  con- 
tinued to  take  prifoners  and  murder  them.  This 
artifice,  worthy  of  the  moft  infamous  European 
policy,  fuccecded  as  the  favagc  Le  Rat  defired^ 
The  war  was  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever, 
and  lafted  the  longer,  as  the  Englifh,  who  were 
lately  at  variance  with  France,  on  account  of  the 
depofition  of  James  II»  thought  it  their  intcreft  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  Iroquois. 

An  Englifh  fieet,  which  failed  from  Europe  in 
1690,  appeared  before  Quebec  in  Oflober,  to  lay 
liege  to  the  place.  They  had  reafon  to  expe&  but 
a  faint  refinance,  as  the  favages  were  to  make  a 
powerful  diverfion,  to  draw  off  the  principal  land 
forces  of  the  colony.  But  they  were  compelled 
Ihamefully  to  relinquifh  the  cnterprife,  after  hav- 
ing fuAained  great  lofles.  The  caufes  of  this  dif* 
appointed  merit  fome  difcuflion. 

When  the  Britifh  miniftry  projected  the  redudion 
of  Capada,  they  determined  that  the  land  and  fea 
forces  fhould  arrive  there  at  the  fame  time.  This 
wife  plan  was  executed  with  the  utmoft  exa&nefs. 
As  the  (hips  were  failing  up  the  river  St,  Lawrence, 
the  troops  marched  by  land,  in  order  to  reach  the 
fccne  of  a&ion  at  the  fame  inftant  as  the  fleet. 
They  were  ncarJy  arrived,  when  the  Iroquois  who 
conduced  and  fupported  them,  recolleded  the  ha- 
zard they  ran  in  leading  their  allies  to  the  conqueft 
of  Quebec.  Situated  as  we  are,  faid  they,  in  a 
council  they  held,  between  two  European  nations, 
each  powerful  enough  to  deftroy  us,  both  in- 
,7  terefted 
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icrcfted  in  our  deftruftion,  when  they  no  longer  ^  ^^  ^ 
(land  in  n^ed  of  our  aflTiftance-,  what  better  mea-- 
fure  can  we  take,  than  to  prevent  the  one  from 
being  viftorious  oyer  the  other?  .Then  will  each 
of  them  be  compelled  to  court  our  alliance,  or  to 
bribe  us  to  a  neutrality.  This  fyftem,  which  Teemed 
to  be  didated  by  the  fame  kind  of  deep  policy  as 
that  which  directs  the  balance  of  Europe,  deter- 
mined the  Iroquois  to  return  to  their  refpedlivfe 
homes  under  various  pretences.  Their  defeAion 
obliged  the  Englifh  to  retreat  -,  and  the  French, 
now  in  fecurity  on  their  lands,  united  all  their 
forces  with  as  much  unanimity  as  fuccefs  for  the 
defence  of  their  capital. 

The  Iroquois,  from  motives  of  policy,  ftifled  their  - 
refentment  againft  the  French,  and  were  attached 
rather  to  the  name  than  to  the  interefts  of  England. 
Thefe  two  European  powers,  therefore^  irrecon- 
cileable  rivals  to  each  other,  but  ieparated  by  the 
territory  of  a  favage  nation,  equally  apprehenQve 
of  the  fuperiority  of  either,  were  prevented  from 
doing  each  other  fo  much  injury  as  they  could 
have  wilhed.  The  war  was  carried  on  merely  by  a 
few  depredations,  fatal  to  the  colonifts,  but  of 
little  confequence  to  the  feveral  nations  concerned 
in  them.  During  the  fcene  of  cruelties  exercifed 
by  the  feveral  parties  of  Englifh  and  Iroquois, 
French  and  Hurons,  whofe  ravages  extended  one 
hundred  leagues  from  home,  fome  a&ions  were 
performed,  which  feemed  tp  render  human  nature 
fupcrior  to  fuch  enormities. 

SOMB 
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B  o  o  ic  Some  French  and  Indians  haying  joined  in  m 
expedition  that  required  a  long  march^  their  pro-^ 
vifions  began  to  fail.  The  Hurons  caught  plenty 
of  game,  and  always  ofibred  fonie  to  ttie  French, 
who  were  not  fuch  Ikilful  liuntfmen.  The  latter 
•would  have  declined  accepting  thii  generoos  ofier; 
Tou  fltare  mtb  us  ibt  fatigues  ef  tvar^  faid  the 
fairages :  i/  is  but  reefmabk  thai  kve  flakld  ffiare 
taitb  you  the  neceffarf€S  ef  ltfe\  wtfiituld  mi  be  mcd 
if  we  ailed  Ptbermfe  tvitb  men.  If  limilar  inilances 
cf  magnanifnity  may  hav«  foojctinics  occurred 
among  Eiiropeans,  the  ibUowing  is  petuliar  to 
ikvageg. 

A  party  of  Iroquois  being  informed  that  a  party 
of  the  French  and  their  allies  ^erc  advancing  with 
fuperior  forces,  they  fled  with  precipitation.  They 
iRnepe  headed  by  Onontague,  who  was  a  hundred 
years  old.  He  fcorned  to  fly  with  the  reft,  and 
chofe  rather  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  th€  -enemy  j 
tho^^h  he  had  nothing  to  expe6t  but  exquilite  tor- 
smcnt«.  What  a  fpcAacle,  to  fee  four  hundred 
barbariaBS  eager  in  tormenting  an  old  man  ;  who, 
far  from  Qovnplaining,  treated  the  French  with  the 
«tmoin:  (Contempt,  and  upbraided  the  Horons  with 
ihaying  looped  to  be  the  flaves  of  thcifc  vile  Euro- 
peans I  One  of  his  tormentors,  proroked  at  his 
inveffcives,  ftabbed  him  in  three  places,  to  put  art 
■^nd  to  his  repeated  infults.  Tbou  doji  wrongs  faid 
Onontague  calmly  to  him,  Ufhorttii  tnylife^y  tboil 
wmUft  btve  bad  more  timt  tc  kam  to  die  Uke  n 
man.  And  are  thefc  the  men  whom  the  French 
and  Englifh  hav(»  been  eonfpiring  to  extirpate  fot 
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a  century  paft  ?  But,  perhaps,  ihcy  would  be  ^  ^^  ^ 
adiamed  to  live  among  fuch  models  of  heroifm  and  Smm^<L^ 
cnagnammity. 

The  peace  of  Ryfwick  put  a  fudden  end  to  the 
calamities  of  Europe  and  the  hoftilitics  in  America^ 
The  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as  the 
French  and  Englifli,  were  fcnfiblc  that  they  re- 
quired a  long  continuance  of  peace,  to  repair  the 
lolfes  they  had  fuftained  in  war.  The  Indiaas 
began  to  recover  themfelves  \  the  Europeans  re- 
fumed  their  labours  \  and  the  fur  trade,  the  6rft 
that  could  be  entered  into  with  a  nation  of  buntf- 
men,  was  more  firmly  eftabli(hed. 

Before   the  difcovery  of  Canada,  the  forefts  The  fun 
with  which  it  was  over-run  were  little  more  than  foundacioa 
the  extenfive  haunt   of  wild  beafts,    which  bad  ^eai'nT* 
multiplied  prodigioufly  •,  becaufe  the  few  men  who  between 
lived  in  thofe  deferts  having  no  flocks  or  came  ani-  and  the 
mals,  left  more  room  and  more  food  for  fuch  as  indUM. 
were  wandering  and  free  like  themfelves.     If  the 
nature  of  the  climate  did  not  afford  an  infinite  va*" 
riety,  each  fpecies  produced,  at  lead,  a  multitude 
of  individuals.     But  they  at  lail  paid  tribute  to  the  * 
fovereignty  of  man,  that  cruel  power  which  hatk 
always  been  exercifed  in  a  manner  fo  fatal  to  every 
living  creature.    Having  neither  arcs  nor  huibandry 
to  employ  them,  the  favages  fed  and  clothed  tbeiti^ 
felves  entirely  with  the  wild  beafts  they  deftroyed. 
As  foon  as  luxury  had  led  us  to  make  ufe  of  their 
(kins,  the  natives  waged  a  perpetual  war  againft 
themi  which  was  the  more  a£tive,  as  it  procured 
them  plenty,  and  a  variety  of  gratifications  which 
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BOOK  they  were  iinaccuftomed  to ;  and  the  more  deftn  c- 
tivc,  as  they  had  adopted  the  ufe  of  our  fire-arms. 
This  fatal  induftry  exercifed  in  the  woods  of 
Canada,  occafioncd  a  great  quantity  and  prodi- 
gious variety  of  furs  to  be  brought  into  the  pons 
of  France  -,  fon-.e  of  which  were  confuff:ed  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  reft  difpofed  of  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Moft  of  thefe  furs  were  al- 
ready known  in  Europe  ;  they  came  from  the  nor- 
thern paits  of  our  hemifphere,  but  in  too  fmall 
quantities  to  fupply  a  general  demand.  Caprice 
and  novelty  have  made  them  more  or  lefs  in  falhion, 
Cncc  it  has  been  found  to  be  for  the  intereft  of 
the  American  colonies  that  they  fhould  be  valued 
in  the  mother  countries.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  fome  account  of  thofc  that  are  ftill  in 
requeft. 

The  otter  is  a  voracious  animal,  which  runs  or 
fwims  along  the  banks  or  the  lakes  of  rivers,  com- 
inonly  lives  upon  firti,  and  when  that  fails,  will 
feed  upon  grals,  or  the  rind  of  aquatic  plants. 
From  his  manner  and  place  of  living  he  has  been 
ranked  amongft  arr,phibious  animals,  who  can 
equally  live  in  the  air  and  underwater;  but  im- 
properly, fince  the  otter,  like  all  other  land  ani- 
mals, cannot  live  without  refpiration.  He  is  found 
in  all  thofe  countries  which  abound  in  water,  and 
are  temperate,  but  is  more  common  and  much 
larger  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  His  hair 
is  no  where  lb  black  or  fo  fine  •,  a  circumftancc  the 
more  fatal  to  him,  as  it  cxpofes  him  more  to  the 
purfuits  of  man. 

The 
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The  pole-cat  is  in  equal  eftimation  among  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
Canadian  huntfmcn.  There  are  three,  fpccics  of 
this  animal ;  the  firft  is  the  common  pole-cat ;  the 
fecond  is  called  the  mink  ;  and  the  third,  the  link- 
ing pole-cat,  bccaufc  his  urine,  which  he  voids  in 
Jiis  iright  when  he  is  purlbed,  is  lb  offenfive  thac 
it  infects  the  air  at  a  great  diftance.  Their  hair 
is  darker,  more  gtofly,  arid  more  filky  than  in 
Europe. 

Even  the  rat  in  North-America  is  valuable  for 
his  (kin.  There  are  two  lorts  efpccially  whpfe 
fkin  is  an  article  of  trade.  The  one,  which  is 
called  the  Opofl'um,  is  twice  as  large  as.an  Euro- 
pean rat.  His  hair  is  commonly  of  a  Giver  grey  5 
ibmctimes  of  a  clear  white.  The  female  has  a  bag 
under  her  belly,  which  (he  can  open  and  fliut  ac 
pleafure.  When  (lie  is  purfucd,  (he  puts  her 
young  ones  into  this  bag^  and  runs  away  with 
them.  The  other,  which  is  called  the  muflc-rat, 
becaufe  his  tefticles  contain  mudc,  has  all  the  cha«^ 
radtcriftic  qualities  of  the  beaver,  of  which  he  feems 
to  be  a  diminutive,*and  his  (kin  is  employed  for  the 
fame  purpofes. 

The  Ermine,  which  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fquir- 
rel)  but  not  quite  fo  long,  has  the  fame  lively 
eyes,  keen  look,  and  his  motions  are  fo  quick  that 
the  eye  canifot  follow  them.  The  tip  of  his  long 
and  buQiy  tail  is  as  black  as  jet.  His  hair,  which 
is  as  yellow  as  gold  in  fummer^  turns  as  white  as 
fnow  in  winter.  This  lively  and  light  animal  is  one 
of  the  beauties  of  Canada }  but,  though  fmallef 
than  the  Sable,  is  not  fo  common. 

K  k  a  Thk 
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BOOK  The  martin  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  cold 
countries,  in  the  center  of  ihc  forefts,  far  from  all 
habitations,  is  a  bead  of  prey,  and  lives  upon 
birds.  Though  it  is  but  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  it 
leaves  prints  on  the  fnovv,  that  appear  to  be  the 
footfteps  of  a  very  large  animal  -,  becaufe  it  always 
jumps  along,  and  leaves  the  marks  of  both  feet 
together.  Its  fur  is  much  eftccmed,  though  far  in- 
ferior to  that  fpcvics  which  is  diftinguilhed  by  the 
name  of  the  Sable.  This  is  of  a  (hining  black. 
The  fined  among  the  others  is  that  whole  fkin  is 
the  moft  brown,  and  reaches  along  the  back  quite 
to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  martins  leldom  quit  the 
in  moft  receffes  of  their  impenetrable  woods  more 
tkan  once  in  two  or  three  years.  The  natives  think 
it  portends  a  good  winter;  that  is,  a  great  quantity 
of  fnow,  and  confequently  good  fport. 

The  animal  which  the  ancients  called  Lynx, 
known  in  Siberia  by  the  name  of  the  Ounce,  is 
only  called  the  wild-cat  in  Canada,  where  it  is 
fmaller  than  in  our  hemifphcre.  This  animal,  to 
whom  vulgar  error  would  not  have  attributed  very 
piercing  eyes,  if  he  were  not  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  feeing,  hearing  and  fmelling  at  a  diftance, 
lives  upon  what  game  he  can  catch,  which  he  pur- 
fues  to  the  very  topf  of  the  tallcft  trees.  His  flefli 
is  known  to  be  very  white  and  well  flavoured ;  but 
he  is  hunted  chiefly  for  the  lake  of  his  flcin ;  the 
hair  of  which  is  very  long,  and  of  a  fine  light 
grey,  but  iefs  efteemed  than  that  of  the  fox. 

This  carnivorous  and  mifchievous  animal  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  frozen  climates,  where  nature  aSbrding 
few  vegetables,  feems  to  compel  all  animals  to  eat 

one 
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one  another.  In  warmer  climates  he  has  loft  much  ^  ^^  ^ 
of  his  original  beauty,  and  his  fur  is  not  fo  Bne. 
In  the  north,  it  has  remained  long,  foft  and  full, 
fometimes  white,  fometimes  brown,  and  often  red 
or  fandyr.  The  fined  6f  any  is  that  which  is  black ; 
but  this  is  more  fcarce  in  Canada  than  in  Mufqovy, 
which  lies  further  north,  and  is  not  fo  damp. 

Besides  thefe  fmaller  furs,  North-America  fup- 
plies  us  with  fkins  of  thd  ftag,  the  deer,  and  the 
roe-buck,  of  the  moozc-deer,  called  there  Caribou  ; 
and  of  the  elk,  which  is  calkd  Orignal.  Thefc  two 
lad  kinds,  which  in  our  hemifphere  are  only  found 
towards  the  polar  circle,  the  elk  on  this  lide,  and 
the  moozc-deer  beyond,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
America  in  more  fouthern  latitudes.  This  may  be 
owing  to  the  cold  being  more  intenfe  in  America,  from 
Angular  caufes  which  make  an  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral law  of  nature ;  or,  poffibly,.  becaufe  thefc 
fre(h  lands  are  lefs  frequented  by  deftrudive  man. 
Their  drong,  fofc^  and  warm  (kins  make  excellent 
garments,  which  are  very  light.  All  thefe  ani- 
mals are  hunted  by  the  Europeans ;  but  the  fa* 
vages  have  rcferved  the  chace  of  the  bear  to 
themfelvcs,  it  being  their  favourite  fport,  and  bed 
adapted  to  their  warlike  manners,  their  drength 
and  their  bravery,  and  efpecially  to  their  wants. 

In  a  cold  and  fcvere  climate,  the  bear  is  mod 
commonly  black.  As  he  is  rather  fhy  than  fierce, 
indead  of  a  cavern,  he  chufes  for  his  lurking-place 
the  hollow  rotten  trunk  of  an  old  tree.  There  he 
fixes  him&lf  in  winter,  as  high  as  he  can  climb. 
As  he  is  very  fat  at  the  end  of  autumn,  very 
much  covered  with  hair,  takes  no  exercife,  and  is 
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P  ^  ?  ^  almoft  always  aflcep,  he  muft  lofe  but  little  by  per- 
fpiration,  and  confcquendy  muft  feldoni  'want  lo 
go  abroad  in  qucft  of  food.  But  lie  is  forced  out 
of  his  retreat  by  fctting  fire  to  it ;  and  as  foon  as 
he  atttnDpts  to  come  down,  he  falls  under  a  fliower 
of  arrows  before  he  can  reach  the  ground.  The 
Indians  feed  upon  his  flefli,  rub  themfelves  with 
his  greafe,  and  clothe  themfclves  with  his  flcin. 
Such  was  the  defign  of  their  purfuic  after  the  bear, 
when  a  new  intercft  dired^ed  them  towards  the 
beaver. 

This  animal  poffcfTes  all  the  friendly  dilpofi- 
tions  fit  for  fociety,  without  being  jubjcft,  as  we 
are,  to  the  vices  or  misfortunes  attendant  upon  it. 
Formed  by  nature  for  fecial  life,  he  is  endued 
with  an  inftinft  adapted  to  the  prefervation  and 
propagation  of  his  fpecies.  This  animal,  whofe 
tender  plaintive  accents,  and  whofe  ftriking  exam- 
ple, draw  tears  of  admiration  and  pity  from  the 
humane  philofopher,  who  contemplates  his  life 
and  manners ;  this  harmlefs  animal,  who  never 
hurts  any  living  creature,  neither  carnivorous  nor 
fanguinary,  is  become  the  objcft  of  man's  moft 
earneft  purfuit^  and  the  one  which  the  favages  hunt 
after  with  the  greateft  eagernefs  and  cruelty  :  a 
circumftance  owing  to  the  unmerciful  rapacioufnefs 
pf  the  moft  poliftied  nations  of  Europe. 

The  beaver  is  about  three  or  four  feet  lonjg:, 
but  his  weight  amounts  to  forty  or  fixry  pounds, 
which  is  the  confequence  of  the  largenefs  of  his 
mufcles.  His  head,  which  he  carries  downwards,  is 
like  that  of  a  rat,  and  his  back  raifed  in  an  arch  above 
ft  like  that  of  a  moufe.     Lucretius  has  obferved, 
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not  that  man  has  hands  given  him  to  make  ufe  of  ^  P  ^  ^ 
them,  but  that  he  had  hands  given  him,  and  has 
made  ufe  of  them.     Thus  the  beaver  has  webs  at 
his   hinder  feet,   and  he  fwims  with  them.     The 
toes  of  his  forc-ftret  are  feparate,  and  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  hands  ;    the  tail,    which  is  fiat,  oval, 
and  covered  with  fcales,  he  ufes  to  carry  loads  and 
to  work  with  ;    he  has  four  (harp  incilbrs  or  cut- 
ting teeth,   which  ferve  him  inftead  of  carpenters 
tools.     Ail  thefc  inftruments,  which  are  in  a  man- 
ner ufelefs  while  he  lives  alone,  and  do  not  then 
diftinguifli  him  from  other  animals,  are  of  infinite 
fervicc  when   he  lives  in  Ibciety,  and  enable  him 
to  difplay  a'  degree  of  ingenuity  fuperior  to  all 
inftinft. 

Wi  FHOUT  pafTions,  without  a  defire  of  doing 
injury  to  any,  and  without  craft,  when  he  does  not 
live  in  focieiy,  he  fcarcely  ventures  to  defend  him- 
felf.  He  never  bites  Unlcfs  he  is  catched.  But  in 
the  focial  llare,  in  lieu  of  weapons,  he  has  a  va^ 
riety  of  contrivances  to  fecure  himfelf  without 
fighting,  and  to  live  without  committing  or  fuffci^- 
ing  any  injury.  .This  peaceable  and  even  raire 
animal  is  neverthelefs  independent ;  he  is  aflavc  to 
none,  becaufe  all  his  wants  are  lupplicd  by  "him- 
lirif :  he  enters  into  ibciety,  but  will  not  fcrve,  nor 
t'ocs  he  pretend  to  command  :  and  all  his  labours 
are  dire<5ted  by  a  filent  inftinft. . 

It  is  the  common  want  of  fubfiftence  and  pro- 
pagation that  calls  the  beavers  home,  and  collefls 
them  together  in  fummtr  to  build  their  tovvn.5 
agiiinfl-  winter.  As  early  as  June  or  July,  they 
come  in  from  all  quarters,  and  affemble  to  the  num- 
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*  %v  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^'^^^  hundred  •,  but  always  by  the 
water- fide,  becaufe  thefe  republicans  are  to  live  on 
the   water,   to   fecuf'c  thcmfclves   from    invafion. 
Sonnrecimes   they  give  the  preference  to  ftill  lakes 
in  unfrequented  diftrifts,  becaufe  there  the  waters 
aft;  always  ac  an  equal   height.     When  they  find 
no  pools  of  {landing  water,  thry  make  one  ih  the 
midft  of  rivers  or  ftreams,  by  means  of  a  caufeway 
or  dam.     The  very  plan  of  this  contrivance  ix- 
plies  fuch  a  complication  of  ideas,  as  our  (hort- 
fighted   reafon  would  be  apt  to  think  above  any 
capacity  but  that  of  an  intelligent  being.     The 
firft  thing  to  be  credcd  is  a  pile  a  hundred  feet 
long,    and  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  bafis,  which 
(helves  away  to  two  or  ^hree  feet  in  a  flopc  anfwcr- 
ablc  to  the  depth  of  the  waters.     To  lave  work, 
or  to  facilitate  their  labour,  they  chufe  the  fbat- 
lowed  part  of  the  river.     If  they  find  a  large  tree 
by  the  water- fide,  they  fell  it,  fothat  it  falls  acrofs 
the  dream.     If  it  (hould  be  larger  in  circumfe- 
rence than  a  man's  body,  they  faw  it  through,  or 
rather  gnaw  the  foot  with  their  four  iharp  teeth. 
The  branches  arc  foon  lopped  off  by  thefe  induf- 
trious  workmen,   who  want  to  fafhion  it  into  a 
beam.     A  number  of  fmaller  trees  are  felled  and 
prepared  for  the  intended  pile.     Some  drag  ihcfe 
trees  to  the  river  fide,  others  fwim  over  with  them 
to  the  place  where  the  caufeway  is  to  be  railed. 
But  the  quedion  is,  how  thefe  animals  are  to  fink 
them  in  the  water  with  the  aflidance  only  of  their 
teeth,  tail,  and    feet :    their   contrivance   is   this. 
With  their  nails  they  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water.     With  their  teeth  they 
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reft  the  large  end  of  the  ftakc  againft  the  bank  of  ^  ^  ^ 
the  river,  or  againft  the  great  beam  that  lies  acrofs. 
With  their  feet  they  raife  the  ftake  and  (ink  it 
with    the  ftiarp  end  downwards  into  the  hole, 
where  it  ftands  upright.      With  their  rails  they 
make  mortar,  with  which  they  fill  up  all  the  vacan- 
cies between  the  ftakes,  which  are  bound  together 
with  twifted   boughs-,  and  thus  the  pile  is  con- 
ftruftcd.     The  flope  of  the  dam  is  oppofiie  to  the 
current,  to  break  more  cfFcftually  the  force  of  the 
water  by  a  gradual  refiftance,  and  the  ftakes  are 
driven  in  obliquely,  in  proportion  to  the  inclina- 
tion  of  the  plane.     The  ftakes  are  planted  per- 
pendicularly on  the  fide  where  the  water  is  to  fall; 
and,  in 'order  to  open  a  drain  which  may  Icflfen  the 
cfFed  of  the  flope  and  weight  of  the  caufeway,  they 
make  two  or  three  openings  at  the  top  of  it,  by 
which  part  of  the  waters  of  the  river  may  run  off. 

When  this  work  is  finifhcd  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  republic,  every  member  confiders  of  a  lodg- 
ing for  himfelf.     Each  company  builds  a  hut  in 
the  water  upon  the  pile,    Thcfc  huts  arc  from  four 
to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  upon  an  oval  or  round 
fpot.     Some  are  two  or  three  ftories  high,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  families    or   houfcholds. 
Each  hut  contains  at  leaft  two  or  three,  and  fome 
ten  or  fifteen.     The  walls,  whether  high  or  low, 
are  about  two  feet  thick,  and  are  all  arched  at  the 
top,  and  perfectly  neat  and  folid  both  within  and 
wiihout.     They  are  varnifticd  with  a  kind  of  ftucco, 
impenetrable  by  the  water  and  by  the  external  air. 
Every  apartment  has  two  openings,  one  on  the  land 
fide,  to  enable  them  to  go  out  and  fetch  provi- 
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Cons ;  the  others  on  that  next  the  dream,  to  faci- 
litate their  efcape,  at  the  approach  of  the  €nemv% 
that  is,  of  man,  the  dcftroyer  of  cities  and  com- 
monwealths. The  window  of  the  houfc  opens  to 
the  water.  There  they  take  the  frc(h  air  in  the 
daytime,  plunged  iiito  the  river  up  to  their  mid- 
dle. In  winter  ic  fcrves  to  fence  them  againft  the 
ice,,  which  coUefts  to  the  thicknefs  of  two  or  three 
feet.  The  fhcif,  intended  to  prevent  the  ice  from 
ftopping  up  this  window,  refts  upon  two  (takes  that 
flope  fo  as  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  hou(e, 
and  leave  an  outlet  to  cfcape,  or  to  go  and  fwim 
under  the  ice.  The  infide  of  the  houfe  has  no 
oihcr  furniture  than  a  flooring  of'grafs,  covered 
with  the  boughs  of  the  fir-tree.  iMo  filth  of  any 
kind  is  ever  fcen  in  thefe  apartments. 

The  materials  for  thefe  buildings  are  always  to 
be  found  in  their  neighbourhood.  Thefe  are  al- 
ders, poplars,  and  other  trees,  delighting  in  wa- 
tery places,  as  thefe  republicans  do  who  build  their 
apartments  of  them.  Thefe  citizens  have  the  fatif-  ' 
fadlion,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fafliion  the 
wood,  to  nourifli  themfelves  with  it.  Like  certain 
favages  of  the  frozen  ocean,  they  eat  the  bark. 
The  favages,  indeed,  do  not  like  it  till  it  is  dried, 

pounded,  and  properly  drefTed  •,  whereas  the  bea- 
vers chew  it,  and  luck  it  when  it  is  quite  green. 
They  lay  up  a  provifion  of  bark  and  tender  twigs 
in  feparate  (lore  houfes  for  every  hur,  propor- 
tionable to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Every 
beaver  know«  his  own  Ilorchoufe,  and  not  one  of 
them  fteals  from  that  of  his  neighbour.  Each 
party  live  in  their  own  habitation,  and  are  con- 
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tented  with  it,  though  jealous  of  the  property  they  book 
have  acquired  in  it  by  their  labour.  The  provi- 
fions  of  the  community  are  collefted  and  expended 
without  any  conteft.  They  arc  fatisfied  with  that 
fimple  food  which  their  labour  prepares  for  them. 
The  only  pafllon  they  have  is  that  of  conjugal 
affcdion,  the  bafis  and  end  of  which  is  the  increafc 
of  their  fpecies.  Towards  the  end  of  winter,  the 
mothers  bring  forth  their  young  ones,  which  have 
bten  conceived  in  autumn ;  and  while  the  father 
ranges  all  the  woods,  allured  by  the  fweets  of  the 
fpring,  leaving  to  his  little  family  the  room  he 
took  up  in  his  narrow  cell,  the  mother  fuckles  and 
nurfes  them,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  ;  then 
flie  takes  them  out  along  with  her  in  her  excur- 
fions,  in  fcarch  of  cray  and  other  fi(h,  and  green 
bark,  to  recruit  her  own  ftrength,  and  to  feed 
them,  till  the  feafon  of  labour  returns. 

Such  is  the  fyftem  of  the  republican,  induftri- 
ous,  intelligent  beaver,  fkilkd  in  architefture,  pro- 
vident and  fyliematical  in  ics  plans  of  police  and  ' 
fbciety,  whofe  gentle  and  inftruftive  manners  we 
have  been  defcribing.  Happy,  if  his  coat  did  not 
tempt  mercilefs  and  favage  man  to  deftroy  his 
buildings  and  his  race.  Ic  has  frequently  hap- 
pened, when  the  Americans  have  dcmolifhed  the 
ktclements  of  the  beavers,  thofe  indefatigable  ani- 
n.als  have  had  the  rcfolution  to  rebuild  them  in 
the  very  fame  fituation  for  feveral  fummcrs  fuccef- 
fively.  The  vv'mter  is  the  rime  for  attacking  them. 
K^cpericnce  then  warns  them  of  their  danger.  Ac 
the  approach  of  the  huntfmen,  one  of  them  ftrikcs 
a  hard  ftroke  with  his  tail  upon  the  water ;  this 
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*  XV.  ^  ^&^^^  fprcads  a  general  alarm  throughout  all  the 
huts  of  the  commonwealth,  and  every  one  tries  to 
favc  himfelf  under  the  ice.  •  But  it  is  very  difficult 
to  efcape  all  the  fnares  that  are  laid  for  this  harm- 
Icfs  tribe. 

Sometimes  the  huntfmen  lie  in  wait  for  them, 
but  as  thefe  animals  fee  and  hear  at  a  great  dif- 
tancc,  it  fctdom  happens  that  they  are  (hot  by  the 
watcr-fide,  and  they  never  venture  fo  far  upon 
land  as  to  be  caught  by  furprife.  If  the  beaver  be 
wounded  before  he  takes  to  the  water,  he  has 
always  time  enough  to  plunge  in  ;  and,  if  he  dies 
afterwards,  he  is  loft,  becaufe  he  finks,  and  never 
rifes  again. 

A  MORE  certain  way  of  catching  beavers  is,  by 
laying  traps  in  the  woods,  where  they  eat  the  ten- 
der bark  of  young  trees.  Thcfc  traps  arc  baited 
with  frelli  flips  of  wood,  and  as  foon  as  the  beavers 
touch  .them,  a  great  weight  falls  and  cruflies  their 
loins.  The  man,  who  is  concealed  near  the  place, 
haftens  to  it,  feizes  the  animal,'  and  having  killed 
it,  carries  it  off. 

There  arc  other  methods  more  commonly  and 
fuccefsfully  praftifed.  The  huts  are  fometimcs  at- 
tacked, in  order  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  watched  at  the  edges  of  the  holes  that  have 
been  bored  in  the  ice,  where  they  cannot  avoid 
coming  to  take  in  frefli  air.  The  inftant  they  ap« 
pear,  they  are  killed.  At  other  times,  the  animal, 
driven  out  of  his  retreat,  is  entangled  in  the  nets 
fpread  for  fome  toifes  round  his  hue,  the  ice  being 
broken  for  that  purpofc.  If  the  whole  colony  is 
to  be  taken  at  once,  inftead  of  breaking  down 
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the  fluices  to  drown  the  inhabitants,  a  fchemc,  that  ^  00  k 
might,  perhaps,  be  tried  with  effeft  in  Hdiaod, 
the  caufeway  is  opened,  in  order  to  drain  off  the 
water  from  the  pool  where  the  beavers  live.  When 
they  are  thus  left  dry,  defencelefs,  and  unable  to 
efcape,  they  may  be  caught  at  pleafure,  and  de* 
ilroyed  at  any  time  ^  but  care  is  always  taken  to 
leave  a  fufHcicnt  number  of  males  and  females  to 
preferve  the  breed ;  an  a£t  of  gcneroGty,  which  in 
reality  proceeds  only  from  avarice.  The  cruel  fore- 
fight  of  man  only  fpares  a  few  ia  order  to  have 
the  more  to  deftroy.  The  beaver,  whofe  plaintive 
cry  feems  to  implore  his  clemency  and  pity,  finds 
in  the  favage,  rendered  cruel  by  the  Europeans, 
only  an  implacable  enemy,  whofe  enterpri&s 
are  undertaken,  not  fo  much  to  fupply  his  own 
wants,  as  tofurnifh  fuperfiuicies  to  another  world. 

If  we  compare  the  manners,  the  police,  and  the 
induflry  of  the  beavers,  with  the  wandering  life  of 
the  ravages  -of  Canada ;  we  (hall  be  inclined  to 
admit,  making  allowance  for  the  fuperiority  of 
man's  faculties  above  tboie  of  aoimals,  that  die 
beaver  was  much  further  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
focial  life,  than  his  purfuer,  when  the  Europeans 
firft  brought  their  talents  and  improvements  to 
North-America. 

Ths  beaver,  an  older  inhabitant  of  that  world 
than  man,  and  the  quiet  poflfcflbr  of  regions  fo 
well  adapted  to  his  fpecies,  had  employed  tha; 
tranquillity  he  had  enjoyed  for  many  ages,  in  the 
improvement  of  his  faculties.  In  our  hemifphere, 
roan  has  feized  upon  the  mod:  wholciome  and  fer* 
tile  regions,  and  has  driven  out  or  fubdued  aU 
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B  0*0  K  other  animals.     If  the  bee  and  the  ant  have  pre- 

XV.  . 

ferved  their  laws  and  government  from  the  jea- 
lous and  deftrudive  dominion  of  tyrant  man,  it  has 
been  owing  to  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fize.  It  is 
thus  we  fee  fome  republics  in  Europe,  without 
fplendour  or  ftrcngth,  maintain  » themfdves  by 
their  very  weaknefs,  in  the  midft  of  vaft  monar- 
chies, which  muft  fooner  or  later  fwallow  them 
up.  But  the  focial  quadrupeds,  bani(hed  into  un- 
inhabited climates,  unfit  for  their  increafe,  have 
been  unconnected  in  all  places,  incapable  of  uni- 
ting into  a  community,  or  of  improving  their  na- 
tural fagacity;  while  man,  who  has  reduced  them 
to  that  precarious  ftate,  exults  in  their  degradation, 
and  fets  a  high  value  on  that  fuperior  nature  and 
thofe  rational  powers,  which  conftituce  a  perpetual 
diftindion  between  his  fpecies  and  all  others. 

Brutes,  we  are  told,  bring  nothing  to  perfec- 
tion :  their  operations,  therefore,  can  only  be  me- 
chanical, and  do  not  imply  any  principle  fimilar  to 
that  which  actuates  man.  Without  examining  in 
what  perfeftion  confifts ;  whether  the  mod  civi- 
lized being  is  in  reality  the  moft  pcrfeft ;  whether 
he  docs  not  lofe  in  the  property  of  his  pcrfon  what 
he  acquires  in  the  property  of  things  ;  or,  whether 
what  is  added  to  his  enjoyments  is  not  fo  much 
fubttadted  from  his  duration  :  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  beaver,  Vi/hich  in  Europe  is  a  wan- 
dering, folitary,  timorous  and  ftupid  animal,  was 
in  Canada  acquainted  with  civil  and  domeilic  go- 
vernment -,  knew  how  to  diftinguifh  the  proper  fca- 
fons  for  labour  and  reft,  was  acquainted  with  fome 
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rules  6f  architefture,  and  with  the  curious  and  ^  ^^  K 
learned  arc  of  conftrnfting  dikes  ;  yet  he  had  at* 
tained  the  afliftance  of  this  degree  of  improvement 
with  feeble  and  imperfcft  tools.  He  can  hardly 
fee  the  work  he  performs  with  his  tail.  His  teeth, 
which  anfwer  the  purpofcs  of  a  variecy  of  tools, 
are  circular,  and  confined  by  the  lips.  Man,  on 
the  contrary,  with  hands  fit  for  every  purpofe,  ha:h 
in  this  fingle  organ  of  the  touch  all  the  combined 
powers  of  Itrength  and  dexterity.  Is  it  not  to  this 
advantage  of  organization  that  he  owes  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  fpecies  above  all  others  ?  It  is  not 
becaufe  his  eyes  arc  turned  towards  heaven,  as 
thofc  of  all  birds  are,  that  he  is  the  lord  of  the 
creation  -,  it  is  becaufe  he  is  provided  with  hands, 
capable  of  every  exertion,  and  of  adapting  chem- 
felvcs  to  every  fpecies  of  induftry  5  hands,  ever 
ready  to  ftrike  terror  into  his  enemies,  to  defend  or 
to  afTift  him.  His  hand  is  his  fcepter,  that  arm 
which  he  lifts  up  10  heaven,  to  find  out,  as  it  were, 
his  origin  -,  he,  at  the  fame  time,  marks  his  domi- 
nion with  it  over  the  earth,  by  deftroying  and 
ravaging  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  fureft  fign 
of  the  population  of  mankind  is  the  depopulation 
of  other  i'pecies.  That  of  beavers  gradually  de- 
creafes  and  diiappears  in  Canada,  fince  the  Euro- 
peans have  been  in  queft  of  their  flcins. 

Their  (kins  vary  with  the  climate,  both  in  co- 
lour and  quality.     In  the  fame  diftrict,  however, 
■  where  the  colonics  of  civilized  beavers  are  found, 
there  are  fome  that  are  wild  and  folitary.     Thefc 
animals,  who  are  faid'to  be  expelled  the  fociety 
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BOOK  for  their  ill  behaviour,  live  in  a  fubterraneous  re- 
treaty  aad  have  neither  lodging  nor  ftorehou(e« 
Thefc  are  called  earth  beavers*  Their  coat  is 
dirty,  and  the  hair  on  their  backs  is  worn  off  by 
rubbing  againft  the  cave  which  they  dig  for  their 
habiution.  The  hole  they  make,  and  which  com- 
monly opens  into  Ibme  pond  or  ditch  full  of  wa- 
ter, fometimes  extends  above  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  rifes  gradually  in  a  flope  to  facilitate 
their  efcape  from  inundations  when  the  waters 
fwcU.  Some  of  thefe  beavers  are  (b  wild  as  to 
difclaim  all  communication  with  their  natural  ele* 
ment,  and  live  entirely  on  land.  In  this  they  re* 
iemble  our  otters  in  Europe.  Thefe  wild  beavers 
have  not  fuch  (leek  hair  as  thofe  that  live  in  fodc- 
ties  i  their  furs  are  anfwerable  to  their  manners. 

Beavbrs  are  found  in  America  from  the  thir- 
tieth to  the  fixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  There 
are  but  few  towards  the  fouth }  but  they  increafe 
in  number,  and  grow  darker,  as  we  advance  to- 
wards the  north.  In  the  country  of  the  Illinois, 
they  are  yellow  and  ftraw-coloured  i  higher  up  in 
the  country,  they  are  of  a  light-chefnut ;  to  the 
north  of  Canada,  of  a  dark-cbefnut  ^  and  fome 
are  found  that  are  quite  black,  and  thefe  are  ree« 
koned  the  fineft.  Yet  in  this  climate,  the  coidcft 
that  is  inhabited  by  this  fpecies,  fon)e  among  the 
black  tribes  are  quite  whiter  others  white  fpeckled 
with  grey,  and  fometimes  with  fandy  fpots  on  the 
romp :  lb  much  does  nature  delight  in  (hewing 
the  gradations  of  warmth  and  cold,  and  their  va- 
rious influences,  not  only  on  the  figure,  but  on  the 
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very  covering  of  animals.    The  value  that  is  fet  ^  00  K 
upon  them  depends  upon  the  colour  of  their  (kins.  ^_,-^-'_f 
Some  of  them  are  fo  little  in  efteem,  that  it  is  not 
thought  worth  while  to  kill  them ;  but  tbele  are 
not  commonly  found. 

The  fur  trade  was  the  firft  the  Europeans  car-  'n^hat 
rfed  on  in  Canada.     It  was  begun  by  the  French  fn  wba^ 
colony  at  Tadoufac,  a  port  fituatcd  thirty  leagues  be-  ^""/^Je*** 
lowQuebec.    About  the  year  1 640,  the  town  of  Lcs  was  car- 
Trois  Rivieres  at  the  diftance  of  twenty- five  leagues  "^  ^°* 
above  the  capital  became  a  fecond  mart.     In  pro* 
cefs  of  time  all  the  fur  trade  centered  in  Montreal. 
The  Ikins  were  brought  thither  on   canoes .  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees  in  the  month  of  June.     The 
number  of  Indians  who  rcforted  to  that  place  in- 
creafed,  as  the  fame  of  the  French  fpread  further. 
The  account  of  the  reception  they  had  met  with, 
the  fight  of  the  things  they  had  received  in  ex- 
change for  their  goods,  all  contributed  to  increafe 
this  traffic.     Whenever  they  returned  with  a  frefh 
fupply  of  furs,  they  always  brought  a  new  nation 
along  with  them.     Thus  a  kind  of  fair  was  open- 
ed, to  which  the  fevcral  tribes  of  that  vaft  conti- 
nent reforted. 

The  Englifli  grew  jealous  of  this  branch  of 
wealth',  and  the  colony  they  had  founded  at  New 
York,  foon  found  means  to  divert  the  ftream  of 
this  great  circulation.  As  foon  as  they  had  fecured 
a  fubfiftence,  by  beftowing  their  firft  attention 
upon  agriculture,  they  began  to  think  of  the  fur 
trade,  which  was  at  firft  confined  to  the  country 
of  the  Iroquois.  The  five  nations  of  that  name. 
Vol.  IV.  LI  would 
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ft  po  K  would  not  fuffer  their  lands  to  be  travcricd,  in  order 

XV. 

to  give  an  opportunity  df  "treating  witTi  other  be- 
vage  nations,  who  were  at  conftant  enmity  with 
them ;  nor  would  they  allow  thofe  nations  to  come 
upon  their  territories,  to  fliarc  in  competition  witk 
them  the  profits  of  the  trade  they  had  opened  with 
the  Europeans.  But  time  having  extinguiflied,  or 
rather  fufpended,  the  national  hbftilities  becweeii 
the  Indians,  the  Englilh  fpread  themfclves  over 
the  country,  and  the  favages  flocked  to  them  from 
all  quarters.  This  nation  had  infinite  advantages 
to  give  them  the  preference  to  then:  rivals  th^ 
French.  Their  voyages  were  carried  on  with 
greater  facility,  and  confequently  they  could  afifbrd 
to  underfcU  them.  They  were  the  only  manufac- 
turers of  the  coarfe  cloths  that  were  mod  fuitablc 
to  the  lavages.  The  beaver  trade  was  free  dtnong 
them  ;  whereas  among  the  French,  it  was  and  ever 
has  been  fubjeft  to  the  tyranny  of  monopoily.  It 
was  by  this  freedom  and  thefe  privileges,  that  they 
engrofied  moft  of  the  trade  that  rendered  Montreal 
fo  famous. 

At  this  time  the  French  in  Canada  indulged 
themfelves  more  freely  in  a  cuftom,  which  at  firfl 
had  been  confined  within  narrow  bounds.  Their 
inclination  for  frequenting  the  woods,  which  w^ 
that  of  the  firft  colon ifts,  had  been  wifely  reftrained 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
.colony.  Permiffion  Was,  howeycr,  granted  cVciy 
year  to  twenty-five  perfons  to  go  beyond  thclfe 
limits  in  order  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  fu- 
perlority  which  New  York  was  acquiring,  was  the 
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QMk  ^  iMce^fil^  Ad  aurnb^f  6f  theft  pttttAf-  *  ^v  ^ 
li^nL  Tk€y  we^e  a  kind  of  patents,  Which  the  pa- 
fettt^s  knight  nfiake  uk  of  either  in  perfon  or  by 
pfttcy,  and  eotitinued  a  year  or  more.  The  pto^ 
diice  ^  the  UAt  of  thefe  patents  was  afCgiled  by 
f  h«  gavtraor  of  the  colony,  to  the  officers,  ot'  their 
widows  and  children,  to  hofpitals  and  miflionaries^ 
to  (qcb  as  had  diftinguilhed  thcmfelves  by  fomc 
grtat  adtion,  or  (bme  ufeful  undertaking;  and 
iMnetimes  everf  to  the  creatures  of  the  governor 
^ho  foW  the  patents  himfelf.  The  money,  he  did 
^W  g'lTe  away,  or  did  not  chufe  to  keep,  was  put . 
imothe  public  coffers  \  but  he  was  not  accountable 
TO  any  one  for  the  management  of  it. 

This,  cuftom  was  attended  with  fttal  conle- 
^uences.  Many  of  thefe  traders  fettled  among  the 
Ii^ianis,  to  dtfraud  their  partners,  whofe  goodSr 
lliey  hstd  difpofed  of  A  greater  number  fettled 
9ttiokig  thefenglifti,  where  the  profits  were  greatef. 
The  immenfc  lakes^  frequently  agitated  with  vio- 
lent ftorms ;  the  cafeades,  which  render  navigation 
fb  dangerous  up  the  broadeft  rivers  in  the  whole 
^orld  5  the  weight  of  the  canoes,  the  provifions, 
aqd  thr  bales  of  goods,  which  they  were  forced  to 
cat ry  upon  their  (boulders  at  the  carrying  places^ 
Whert  the  rapidity  or  (hallownefs  of  the  water 
jdMiged  them  to  quit  the  riyers,  and  purfue  their 
jlOutticy  by  laiid,  proved  the  dcftrudlion  of  feveral 
pdffons.  SqiM  periQied  in  the  fAow  and  on  the 
fce>  by  hunger  or  by  the  fword  of  the  en^rhy. 
T^ofc  who  rettifncd  to  the  colony  with  a  profit 
Of  ftx  Of  ftftttt  hundred  per  cent,  were  not  alway* 

LI  ^  ^        cui 
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on  that  account  more  ufeful  members,  as  they  gave 
themfelves  up  to  the  greatell  excefles,  and  by 
their  example  produced  in  others  a  diflike  to  atten- 
tion and  induftry.  Their  fortunes  were  diffipatcd 
as  fuddenly  as  they  were  amafled  ;  like  thofe  mov- 
ing mountains  which  a  whirlwind  raifes  and  de- 
ftroys  at  once,  on  the  Tandy  plains  of  Africa. 
Moft  of  thefe  travelling  traders,  exhaufted  with 
the  exce(five  fatigues  which  their  avarice  prompted 
them  to  undergo,  and  the  licentioufnels  of  a  wan- 
dering and  difiblute  life,  dragged  on  a  premature 
old  age  in  indigence  and  infamy.  The  government 
took  cognizance  of  thefe  irregularities,  and  changed 
the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  fur  trade. 
.  The  French  had  for  a  long  time  been  incefiantly 
employed  in  eredting  a  number  of  forts,  which  were 
thought  necefiary  for  the  prefervation  and  aggran* 
dizement  of  their  fetdements  in  North  America. 
Thofe  built  on  the  weft  and  fouth  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  were  large  and  ftrong,  and  were  in- 
tended to  reftrain  the  ambition  of  the  Englilh. 
irhofe  which  were  conftru£ted  on  the  feveral  lakes 
in  the  moft  important  poficions,  formed  a  chain 
which  extended  northward  to  the  diftance  of  a 
thoufand  leagues  from  Quebec  \  but  they  were 
only  miferable  pallifades,  intended  to  keep  the  In- 
dians in  awe,  to  fecure  their  alliance,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  chace.  There  was  a  garrilbn  in 
each,  more  or  lefs  numerous,  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  poft,  and  of  the  enemies  who 
threatened  it.  It  was  thought  proper  to  intruft  the 
commandant  of  each  of  thefe  forts  with  the  exdu^ 
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five  right  of  buying  and  felling  in  the  whole  dif-  ^  ^^  ^ 
trift  under  his  dominion.  This  privilege  was  pur- 
chafed  ;  but  as  it  was  always  advantageous,  and 
fometimes  was  the  means  of  acquiring  a  con- 
liderable  fortune,  it  was  only  granted  to  officers 
that  were  moft  in  favour.  If  any  of  thefc  had  not 
a  ftock  fufficient  for  the  undertaking,  he  could 
cafily  prevail  with  fome  monied  men  to  join  with 
him.  It  was  pretended  that  this  fyftem,  far  froqi 
being  detrimental  to  the  fcrvice,  was  a  means  of 
promoting  it,  as  it  obliged  the  military  men  to  keep 
up  more  conftant  connexions  with  the  natives,  to 
watch  their  motions,  and  to  negleft  nothing  that 
could  fecure  their  friend  (hip.  It  was  not  forefecn, 
or  at  leaft  pretended  not  to  be  fo  by  any,  that 
fuch  an  arrangement  muft  necelTarily  prevail  over 
every  principle,  except  that  of  intereft,  and  would 
be  a  Iburce  of  perpetual  opprelTion. 

This  tyranny,  which  foon  became  univerfal,  was 
'feverely  felt  atFrontenac,  at  Niagara,  and  at  To- 
ronto. The  farmers  of  thofe  three  forts,  making 
an  ill  ufe  of  their  exclufive  privilege,  fet  fo  low  a 
value  upon  the  merchandife  that  was  brought  them, 
land  rated  their  own  fo  high,  that  by  degrees  the 
Indians,  inftcad  of  (lopping  there,  reforted  in  great 
numbers  to  Chouaguen,  on  the  lake  Ontario, 
where  the  Englifli  traded  with  them  upon  mor.e  ad- 
vantageous terms.  The  French  court,  alarmed  at 
the  account  of  thefe  new  connexions,  found  means 
to  weaken  them,  by  taking  the  trade  of  thefc  three 
pofts  into  their  own  hands,  and  treating  the  In- 
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BOOK  dians  ftill  better  than  they  were  treated  bj  thci* 
rivals  the  Englilh. 

In  confequence  of  this  ftep,  the  refyfe  of  alV 
thofe  furs  that  were  not  faleable  became  the  ig|Q 
property  of  the  king ;  and  all  the  fkins  of  thpfe 
beads  that  were  killed  in  fummer  ^nd  autumn  were 
readily  given  him ;  in  a  word,  all  the  mof^  ordi^. 
nary  furs,  the  thinneft,  a^d  mod  eaGly  fpoiled^ 
were  referved  for  the  king.  All  thefe  damage^ 
furs,  bought  without  examination,  were  carelcfslf 
depofited  in  warehoufes,  and  eaten  up  by  the  rooths« 
At  the  proper  feafon  for  fending  them  to  Quebec^ 
they  were  put  into  boats,  and  left  to  the  difcretioa 
of  loldiers,  paflengers,  and  watermen,  who,  h^?ing 
had  no  concern  in  thofe  conunodiues,  did  no( 
take  the  le^ft  care  to  keep  them  dry.  When  they 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  managers  of  the  cdtpay^ 
they  were  fold  for  one  half  of  the  fmall  valu^  thcty 
had.  Thus  the  returns  were  rather  lefs  than  the 
fums  advanced  by  the  government  in  fupport  of 
thi$  IpQng  trade. 

But  though  this  trade  was  of  nq  eenfeqtien^e 
to  the  king;  it  is  ftill  a  ms^tter  of  doubt  if  it  wc?0 
advantageous  to  the  Indians,  though  gold  and  fiWcf 
were  not  the  dangerous  medium  of  their  trai%, 
They  received,  indeed,  in  ea^changc  for  their  furs, 
faws,  knives,  hatchets,  kettles,  6(h-hQoks,  needles, 
thread,  ordinary  linen,  coarfe  woollen  ftuflfs  i  all 
which  may  be  confidered  as  the  me^ns  or  pledget 
pf  intercourfc  with  them.  But  articles  were  Wkct 
wife  fold  them  that  woul4  have  proved  prejudicial 

to 
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to  them  even  as  a  gift  or  a  prcfifnt ;  fuch  as  guns,  ^  ^^  ^ 
j:  j.wdcr  and  (hot,  tobacco^  and  cfpccially  brandy. 

This  liquor,  the  moft  fataTprefent  the  old  world 
ever  made  to  the  new,  was  no  iboner  known  to  the 
fa»Yages,  than  they  grew  paflionately  fond  of  it.  It 
was  equally  impoffiWe  for  them  to  abftain  from  it, 
or  to  ufe  it  with  moderation.  It  was  foon  obferved 
that  itdifturbed  their  domeftic  peace,  deprived  them 
ef  their  judgment,  and  made  them  furious  -,  and 
that  itoccafioned  hufoands,  wives,  children,  brothers 
and  fitters,  to  abufe  and  quarrel  with  one  another^ 
In  vain  did  fome  worthy  Frenchmen  expoftolate  with 
them,  and  endeavour  to  make  them  afhamed  of  thefe 
excefles;  It  is  you,  anfwercd  they,  who  have  taught 
us  to  drink  this  liquor ;  and  now  we  cannot  do 
without  it.  If  you  refufe  to  give  it  us,  we  wiH 
apply  to  the  Englifh.  You  have  done  the  mifchief» 
and  it  admits  not  of  a  remedy. 

The  court  of  France,  upon  receiving  contra- 
diftory  information  with  refpef):  to  the  diforders 
occafioned  by  this  pernicious  tradb,  hath  alternately 
prohibited,  tolerated,  and  authorifed  it,  according 
to  the  light  in  which  it  was  reprcfented  to  the  mi- 
niftry.  Notwithftanding  all  thefe  various  altera- 
tions, the  interett  of  the  merchants  was  nearly  the 
fame.  The  fale  of  brandy  was  feldom  decrcafed. 
It  was,  however,  confidered  by  judicious  people, 
as  the  principal. caufe  of  the  diminution  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  confequently  that  of  the  (kins  of 
beafts  *,  a  diminution  which  became  every  day  more 
•vident. 

L 1  4  This 
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BOOK      This  decline  of  the  fur  trade  was  not  yet  fo  re- 
markable as  it  has  been  Qnce,  when  the  promodoA 
pf  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Charles  V. 
fpread  an  alarm  over  all  Europe,  and  plunged  it 
once  more  into  the  horrors  of  a  general  war.    The 
conflagration  extended  beyond  the  Teas,  and  was 
advancing  even  to  Canada,  had  not  the  Iroquois 
put  a  flop  to  it.    The  £ngli(h  and  French  had  long 
been  contending  to  fecure  an  alliance  with  that 
nation.     Thefe  marks  of  efteem  or  fear,  had  fo  far 
increafed  their  natural  pride,  that  they  confidered 
themfelves  as  the  umpires  of  the  two  rival  nations, 
;ind  pretended  that  the  conduct  of  both  was  to  be 
regulated  by  their  intereft.     As  they  were  inclined 
to  peace  at  that  time,  they  haughtily  declared  that 
they  would  take  up  arms  againft  either  of  the  two 
nations,  which  (hould  commence  hoftilities  aoatnft 
the  other.    This  resolution  was  favourable  to  the 
lituation  of  the  French  colony,  which  was  ill  pre- 
pared for  a  war,  and  expefbed  no  afliftance  from 
the  mother-country.    The  people  of  New  York,  on 
the  contrary,  whofe  forces  were  already  confider^ 
able,  and  received  daily  reinforcements,  wifhed  to 
prevail  upon  (he  Iroquois  to  join  with  them.  Their 
infmuations,  prefents,  and  negotiations  were,  how- 
pver,  ineffeftuar  till   1709:  at  which  period  they 
fucceeded  in  feducing  the  five  nations ;  and  their 
troops,    which  till    then    had   remained  inadtive, 
marched  out  Supported  by  a  great  number  of  In- 
dian warriors. 

The  army  was  confidently  advancing  towards 
(he  center  of  Canada  with  the  greateft  probability 

of 
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of  fuccefs,  when  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  ^  ^  ^ 
who  had  never  approved  of  their  proceedings, 
plainly  faid  to  his  people,  ^*  What  will  become 
**  of  us  if  we  (hould  fucceed  in  driving  away  the 
•*  French  ?"  Thefc  few  words,  uttered  with  a  myf- 
terious  and  anxious  look,  immediately  recalled  to 
to  the  minds  of  all  the  people  their  former  fyftem, 
which  was  to  keep  the  balance  even  between  the 
two  foreign  nations,  in  order  to  fecure  their  own 
independence.  They  inftantly  refolved  to  rclin- 
quifh  a  defign  they  had  been  too  precipitately  en- 
gaged in,  contrary  to  the  public  incereft ;  but,  as 
they  thought  it  would  be  ihameful  openly  to  de- 
fert  their  ailbciates,  they  imagined  that  fecret  trea- 
chery might  fervc  the  purpofe  of  open  defedion. 
The  lawlefs  favages,  the  virtuous  Spartans,  the 
rdigious  Hebrews,  the  wife  and  warlike  Greeks 
and  Romans  •,  all  people,  whether  civilized  or  not, 
have  always  made  what  is  called  the  right  of  na* 
tions  confift  either  in  craft  or  violence. 

The  army  had  halted  on  the  banks  of  a  little 
river  to  wait  for  the  artillery  and  ammunition.  The 
Iroquois,  who  fpent  their  leifure  hours  in  hunting, 
flayed  all  the  beafts  they  caught,  and  threw  their 
Ikins  into  the  river,  a  little  above  the  camp.  ,The 
waters  were  foon  infcfted.  The  Englilh,  who  had 
not  any  fufpici#n  of  luch  an  inftancc  of  treachery, 
continued  unfortunately  to  drink  of  the  waters  that 
were  thus  rendered  poifonous ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  fucji  confidcrable  numbers  of  them  imme- 
diately  died,  that  it  became  neceflary  to  fufpend 
the  military  operations. 

A  ftiU 
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French  coloay-    A  nujncrous  fleet  deftioed  agamft 


Quebec,  cocered  the  river  St.  Lawrence  the  fol- 
lowing year>.  and  would  probably  haye  fticceeded,. 
had  it  reached  the  pkce  of  its  deftinaiioo.  But 
the  raQinefs  of  the  admiral  joined  to  the  violence 
of  the  elements^  was  the  caufe  of  its  being  loft  in 
the  riven  Thus  was  Canada  at  once  deli^sered 
fronx  its  fears  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  had  the 
gbry  of  nuint^ing  icielf  without  fuccours  and 
without  lois,  againft  the  ftrength  and  policy  of  th^ 
EngUfh. 
France  i«  Francs,  howcvcr,  which  for  forty  yeais  had 
toTede  ^  fmgly  wtthftood  the  combined  eSbrts  of  aU  Europe^ 
^r^  \n  ^^^  vanquiflied  or  repulfed  all  the  nations  ututed  agaioft 
that  were  bcr,  guncd  that  point  under  Lewis.  XIV.  which 
c^'ada?  Chacks  V.  had  not  been  able  to  do  with  the  innu^ 
merahle  troops  of  his  ieveral  kingdqnas :  France^ 
which  had  at  that  period  produced  as  many  great 
men  as  would  have  rendred  imHX>rtal  a  faiea  of 
twenty  reigns,  and  under  one  in  particular  had 
fignalized  herfelf  by  as  many  great  adioDs  as  might 
have  raifed  the  glory  of  twenty  different  BaMii% 
was  then  upon  the  point  of  crovHiing  all  ks  glo-v 
rious  fueceiTes  by  placing  a  branch  of  the  houie  of 
Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  She  had  then 
fewer  enemies  and  a  greater  number  of  allies  thftia 
Ihe  ever  had  in  the  moft  brilliant  peckxls  of  her 
profpericy.    Every  thing  (incurred  ta  promife  her 

an  eafy  fuccefs,  a  fpeedy  and  decifive  fuperioritji. 
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It  was  npt  fortune  bm  nature  itfclf  tb?,;  chd»g«4  *  ^  * 
her  dcftmy*  Proud  and  fiwri(biag  tmder  a,  fciiig 
cadQwed  "with  the  graces  and  vigour  of  yoDfiht 
after  having  rifen  with  him  through  th^  ffVffiA 
degrees  of  glory  and  grandeur,  (he  fank  with  Kim 
through  all  the  periods  of  decay  incident  to  humiVl 
nature.  The  Ipirit  pf  bigotry^  whi^h  h^  hew  in- 
troduced into  the  court  by  an  aiHibitiout  wemao, 
determined  the  choice  of  miniftera^  gworak^  and 
governors ;  and  this  choice  wa9  alwaya  hlfod  and 
unfortunate.  Kings,  who,  like  other  men,  bare 
r^courfe  to  heaven  when  they  arc  reftdy  to  quit  the 
earch,  k^m  in  their  old  «ge  to  ieek  &>r  a  mm  fet 
of  flatterers,  who  footh  them  with  Hopeit  at  the 
time  when  all  realities  are  difappeeiing^  It  is  at 
this  time  that  hypQcrify>  alwaya  ready  to  arail  it* 
ielf  of  the  firft  and  foeood  chiWftiMd  of  Hfcv 
gwj^ens  in  thq  iwl  (he  ide«s  that  hid  been  early 

iipplanced  in  it ;  »nd«  under  prelCB«c  ft  guidiflg 

the  (nan  to  the  only  h^ppinefs  that  Fewins  for  bini, 
a0u(Des  an  ^^bfoluto  empire  over  hW  ^iJilt  ^  Kut  es 

this  laft  age,  as  well  as  the  firft,  is  a  ftate  Qf  weikr 
oefs,  a  continued  flu^uatipq  inu(t,  thefefore^  |»re- 
vail  in  the  goverpnKnt^  Cabals  groyy  fi)on  vio^ 
knt  and  more  powerful  than  everi  the  ey|)ed9r 
tipns  of  intriguing  men  are  raifed  i  and  Oderit  is  U^ 
rewarded ;  men  of  fuperior  taWnca  arf  afraki  co 
nuake  themfelves  known  i  iolUcitgtions  of  every 
kind  sure  multiplied  i  places  sure  cafualjy  bedowed 
upop  n^en  all  equally  unlit  to  fill  theoft;  and 
yet,  prefumptuous  enough  to  think  they  defervc 

them; 
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^xv^  them;  men  who  rate  the  eftimation  of  thcm- 
felves  by  the  contempt  they  entertain  for  others. 
The  nation  then  lofes  its  ftrengch,  with  its  confi- 
dence, and  every  thing  is  carried  on  with  the  fame 
fpirit  it  was  undertaken ;  that  is,  without  defign, 
vigour,  or  prudence. 

To  raife  a  country  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm, 
to  maintain  it  in  the  height  of  its  glory,  and  to 
check  the  rapidity  of  its  decline,  are  three  obje^ 
very  difficult  to  accomplifh ;  but  the  laft  is  certainly 
the  moft  arduous  talk  of  them  all.  A  nation  rifes 
out  of  barbarifm  by  fudden  efforts  exerted  at  in- 
tervals ;  it  fupports  itfelf  at  the  fummit  of  its  prof- 
perity  by  the  powers  it  has  acquired ;  it  declines 
in  confequence  of  an  univerlal  languor,  which  has 
been  brought  on  by  almoft  imperceptible  gradations. 
Barbarous  nations  require  a  long  continued  reign ; 
but  fliort  reigns  are  bell  calculated  to  maintain  a 
Itate  in  its  profperity.  But  the  long  dotage  of 
a  declining  monarch  lays  the  foundation  of|  evils 
for  his  fucceflbr,  which  it  is  almoft  impollible  to 
remedy. 

Such  was  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV.  After  a  feries  of  defeats  and  morti- 
fications, he  was  ftill  happy  that  he  could  purchafe 
peace  by  facrifices  which  made  his  humiliation  evi- 
dent. But  he  feemed  to  wi(h  to  conceal  thefe  fa- 
orifices  from  his  people,  by  making  them  chiefly 
beyond  fea.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  how  much  his 
pride  muft  have  fufiered,  in  giving  up  to  the  Eng- 

lifh 
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Ii(h  Hudfbn's-bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia,  ^  ^  ^ 
three  poflTeffions,  which,  together  with  Canada^ 
formed  that  immenfe  tra£l:  of  country  known  by  the 
glorious  name  of  New  France.  We  fliall  fee  in 
the  next  book  by  what  means  this  power,  ac* 
cuftomed  to  coniqueft,  endeavoured  to  repair  its 
loflfes. 


End  of  the  Fifteenth  Book. 
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